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TEOPPEOLUM,  44  BALL  OP  EIRE.” 


In  our  last  volume  we  figured  a  very  brilliant  variety  of  this 
useful  bedding  plant,  raised  by  our  friend  Mr.  Headly,  of 
Stapleford,  (named  Eclipse,)  and  stated  our  opinion  that  it 
would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  high-coloured  kinds ; 
and  that  it  was,  in  fact,  the  best  in  its  class.  This  opinion  has 
been  fully  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the  past  season — by 
no  means  a  favourable  one  for  floriculture.  Not  only  have 
private  growers  testified  to  its  excellence,  but  at  the  Gardens 
of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  it  has  been  noticed  as  the 
most  brilliant  of  its  colour,  and  a  valuable  acquisition  for  all 
gardening  purposes.  We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  figuring 
another,  an  advance  (such  is  the  rapid  progress  of  horticulture) 
on  it,  and  of  which  the  following  account  has  been  forwarded 
to  us  by  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  of  Pine-apple  Place,  by  whom 
it  has  been  purchased. 

“Tropseolum  Ball  of  Fire  was  raised  by  Mr.  Harman,  of 
Uxbridge,  who  has  a  small  garden,  and  raises  on  this  piece  of 
ground  numbers  of  flower  roots  for  the  market,  and  collects 
seeds  to  sell  again.  The  plant  came  up  accidentally  from  seed 
raised  from  T.  elegans ,  the  Crystal  Palace  bedding  variety ; 
the  colour  being  so  brilliant,  and  of  that  peculiar  tint  of  the 
Tom  Thumb  Geranium,  attracted  at  once  attention.  The  other 
plants  were  removed  away,  and  every  chance  given  to  it.  Every 
day  brought  out  its  peculiarly  high  and  telling  colour.  From 
a  distance  it  seemed,  as  a  gentleman  standing  by  me  observed, 
like  a  ball  of  fire,  hence  its  name.  It  is  of  the  true  elegans 
habit,  hairy  and  short-jointed,  and  a  most  abundant  bloomer; 
indeed,  bunches  or  little  bouquets  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
make  their  appearance  all  over  the  plant,  rendering  it  a  bill- 


liant  mass  of  flower,  and  the  flowers  stand  well  up  above  the 
foliage.  In  colour  it  is  brighter  than  Eclipse,  or  any  sort 
already  out,  for  comparisons  have  been  made  for  that  purpose.” 

While  the  Tropaeolum  is  valuable  as  a  bedding  plant,  it  has 
also  other  advantages.  Cuttings  struck  early  in  the  summer 
make  very  nice  plants  for  pot-culture,  growing  rapidly,  and 
blooming  freely  during  the  winter  months.  We  have  some 
plants  of  Eclipse ,  which,  although  struck  late,  are  now,  during 
the  dull  vreather  of  December,  daily  opening  their  brilliant 
scarlet  blossoms.  When  planted  out  they  grow  very  freely, 
requiring  a  light  hut  rich  soil,  and  the  bed  or  ribbon  (for  they 
are  used  for  both)  should  be  carefully  gone  over  every  few 
days,  removing  superfluous  shoots,  and  training  the  larger 
ones;  the  dwarf  habit,  however,  of  Eclipse  and  Ball  of  Fire 
render  this  a  less  needful  matter  than  with  some  of  the  older 
varieties. 

The  very  correct  drawing  of  Mr.  Andrews  renders  any  further 
description  unnecessary.  He  has  endeavoured  to  give  an  idea 
of  its  free-blooming  character,  but  it  is  impossible  to  correctly 
portray  its  great  brilliancy  of  colour ;  we  are  convinced,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  will  prove  as  great  a  favourite  next  season  as 
Eclipse  has  been  during  the  present  one. 
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VARIETIES  OE  EANCY  PANSIES. 


The  advance  which  we  long  ago  predicted  would  be  made 
in  the  Fancy  Pansy  has  been  more  than  realized,  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  express  our  conviction  that  in  a  few  years  it  will 
have  obtained,  not  only  increased  popularity,  but  also  a  recog¬ 
nized  place  amongst  florists’  flowers,  attaining,  as  we  believe  it 
will,  those  required  properties,  without  which  a  florist,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term,  will  not  admit  any  flower  amongst  his 
favourites. 

Some  twelve  years  since,  M.  Miellez,  of  Lille,  and  Messrs. 
Salter,  of  Hammersmith,  and  Downie,  of  Edinburgh,  com¬ 
menced  their  cultivation,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  pioneers 
in  the  vast  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  them;  al¬ 
though  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  of  the  Wellington 
Nursery,  St.  John’s  Wood,  ought  to  have  the  credit  of  deter¬ 
mining  to  bring  them  prominently  before  the  public.  London 
air,  however,  proving  prejudicial  to  their  growth,  they  induced 
Mr.  William  Dean,  of  Shipley,  near  Bradford,  to  cultivate  them 
for  them.  A  pupil  of  Mr.  Turner  of  Slough,  he  soon  found 
that  much  was  to  be  done  with  them :  some  of  the  results  he 
obtained  being  the  four  very  beautiful  varieties  figured  in  our 
plate ;  and,  although  first  ushered  into  notice  by  him  as 
Belgian  Pansies,  they  are  in  truth  of  English  blood,  and  will 
be  known  in  future  as  Fancy  Pansies. 

Mr.  Dean,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of 
figuring  them,  says :  “  I  venture  to  predict  for  the  Fancy  Pansy 
an  immense  popularity  with  ladies,  for  it  admits  of  unlimited 
variety,  and  all,  more  or  less,  beautiful.  Those  who  have  not 
seen  to  what  perfection  they  are  brought  regard  them  with 
considerable  doubt ;  but  notwithstanding  all  doubts,  it  will 


become  one  of  the  most  popular  flowers  of  the  day.  It  is 
peculiarly  a  ladies’  flower;  for,  in  addition  to  its  rich  colour 
and  great  variety,  it  is  more  easily  cultivated  than  the  florists’ 
section  of  Pansies,  being  of  a  more  robust  constitution,  and 
requiring  more  room ;  a  moderately  light  soil,  made  up  of  leaf 
mould  and  old  potting  stuff,  mixed  with  garden  soil,  suits  it  best, 
pegging  down  the  shoots  to  preserve  them  from  being  broken 
down  by  the  wind,  and  occasionally  surfacing  the  plants  with 
a  little  light  soil,  to  induce  them  to  throw  out  side  shoots  for  a 
succession  of  bloom.  PXere,  in  this  cold  locality,  our  beds  of 
seedling  Fancy  Pansies  have  been  very  much  gayer  this  summer 
than  Verbenas  and  Geraniums,  and  they  continued  in  bloom 
until  late  in  the  autumn.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  November, 
1861,  in  a  cold  frame,  and  the  young  plants  were  planted  out 
early  in  April.  By  the  beginning  of  June  they  began  to 
flower,  and  continued  in  beauty  all  the  summer.  It  is  so  cold, 
and  damp  here  in  winter  that  we  are  obliged  to  give  Pansies 
frame-shelter,  not  because  they  are  not  hardy  enough  to  stand 
any  amount  of  cold,  but  they  do  not  like  so  much  moisture. 
Therefore,  in  the  north  it  is  better  to  winter  them  under  glass ; 
but  in  the  south  they  can  be  left  out  all  the  year,  and  seedlings 
can  be  planted  out  in  the  autumn.” 

In  addition  to  those  in  our  plate,  Mr.  Dean  is  sending  out 
some  very  fine  varieties,  all  of  which,  through  his  courtesy,  we 
saw  last  summer ;  amongst  them  will  be  found  Mrs.  Moore , 
Leotard ,  Mulatto ,  Adelina  Patti ,  Maid  of  Honour ,  Princesse 
Louise ,  Creole ,  Gaiety ,  Pacha  A 

Our  illustration  comprises  Imperatrice  Hugenie  (fig.  1),  white, 
with  margin  of  bluish  purple  in  all  the  petals,  extremely  large 
blotch,  a  first-class  flower  of  the  finest  form,  and  very  distinct  ; 
Harlequin  (fig.  2),  a  greatly  improved  Handle  Hinmont ,  being 
much  larger  and  brighter,  and  of  better  form,  yellow,  singu¬ 
larly  marked  with  purple  ;  Admiration  (fig.  3)  and  King  of 

Italy  (fig.  4)  have  not  yet  been  sent  out,  but  are  very  fine  and 
promising  flowers. 

*  Mr.  Dean  has  moreover  a  large  number  of  very  fine  seedlings  yet  to  be 
proved,  and  indeed  we  may  say,  as  our  neighbours,  that  the  specialite  of  Dancy 
Pansies  is  with  him. 
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V  AEIE  GATED  SOLANUM. 


Among  the  requirements  of  modern  society,  which  demand 
the  attention  of  the  horticulturists,  one  of  the  newest  has  been 
that  of  plants  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner-table ;  the  pon¬ 
derous  epergnes  and  centre-dishes  formerly  in  vogue  are  giving 
way  to  the  more  natural  and  equally  beautiful  flowering  and 
berry-bearing  plants  which  have  for  some  time  been  used  in 
various  parts  of  the  Continent ;  and  we  feel  sure  that  it  is  a 
taste  that  every  lover  of  nature  will  ardently  wish  may  become 
more  and  more  popular. 

During  the  past  season  somewhat  of  an  impetus  was  given 
to  the  taste,  an  offer  having  been  made  by  a  Fellow’  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  of  a  prize  of  five  pounds  Tor 
a  collection  suitable  for  the  purpose.  These  collections  were 
staged  at  the  September  show  of  that  Society,  but  we  cannot 
say  that  the  results  were  such  as  we  should  have  anticipated, 
and  regret  that  a  prize  wras  awarded  at  all ;  it  would  have,  w7e 
think,  led  to  greater  improvement,  if,  as  in  the  case  of  tubs 
for  the  conservatory,  it  had  been  withheld,  for  the  conditions 
required  by  the  donor  w7ere  certainly  not  fulfilled  in  those 
which  obtained  it.  The  plants  ought  to  be  grown  on  single 
stems,  and  the  foliage  to  be  of  sufficient  height  not  to  interfere 
with  the  guests, — points  which  were  certainly  absent  in  those 
which  obtained  the  prize ;  it  has  had  the  effect,  however,  of  set¬ 
ting  many  thinking  on  the  point,  and  probably  next  season 
may  witness  an  advance  in  the  right  direction  A 

*  We  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  recommending  to  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  decoration  of  the  dinner-table  a  brochure  by  Mr.  T.  C.  March, 
whose  exquisite  taste  was  so  appreciated  by  the  judges,  that  they  awarded  him 
and  his  sister  the  first  prizes  offered  by  Sir  C.  Wentworth  Dilke  and  Lady 


The  plant  which  we  have  now  figured  (anxious  as  we  are  to 
afford  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  best  things 
suitable  for  each  branch  of  popular  gardening)  is  a  variegated 
variety  of  one*  which  has  long  been  familiar  to  travellers 
on  the  Continent,  where  it  is  extensively  used,  the  bright- 
orange-red-coloured  berries,  and  the  clean  neat-looking  fo¬ 
liage,  making  it  very  suitable  for  the  purpose :  it  has  been 
introduced  to  the  horticultural  world  by  the  enterprising 
firm  of  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Co.,  of  St.  John’s  Wood ; 
is  of  very  easy  culture,  and  grows  well  as  a  standard,  f  The 
following  plants  have  been  recently  recommended  in  the 
6  Journal  of  Horticulture  ’  as  suitable  for  the  purpose  : — Bivina 
Icevis ,  Callicarpa  purpurea ,  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans ,  Cactus  trun- 
catus ,  Bielytra  spectabilis.  Begonia  fuchsioides,  Ardisia  crenulata , 
Amaranthus  melancholicus  ruber ,  Coleus  Verschaffeltii ,  Poinsettia 
pulcherrima ,  Pandanus  Javanicus  variegatus ,  Cyathea  clealbata , 
Cyathea  Smithii ,  Pteris  arcjyroea ,  Pteris  tricolor ,  and  many  other 
of  the  Ferns;  and  individual  taste  will  suggest  many  others. 
The  pots  in  which  they  may  be  placed  are  of  a  very  varied 
character,  some  being  of  electro-silver ;  while  we  can  testify 
that  the  paper  covers  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden  look  very 
well,  and  are  much  admired. 

Dorothy  Neville,  for  dinner-table  decoration  ;  it  is  entitled,  ‘  Flower  and  Fruit 
Decoration,’  published  by  Harrison,  Pall  Mall,  and  is  quite  exhaustive  of  the 
subject,  and  although  chiefly  occupied  with  descriptions  of  the  simple  and 
elegant  glass  stands  in  which  his  flowers  were  arranged,  and  directions  for 
furnishing  them,  it  yet  bears  on  everything  connected  with  true  and  refined 
taste  in  such  matters,  and  is  accompanied  by  some  very  beautiful  drawings. 

#  Solanum  ccipsicastrum. 

t  They  also  suggest  its  use  as  an  edging  plant. 
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LARGE-FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


The  past  Chrysanthemum  season  has  been,  we  are  told,  the 
very  worst  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  for  the  last 
forty  years ;  and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  purveyors  for 
the  public  in  the  way  of  flower-shows  had  foreseen  this,  for 
neither  at  the  Crystal  Palace  nor  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  was  there  an  exhibition ;  at  the  latter,  indeed,  a  few 
prizes  were  offered  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  they  were  not  sufficient  to  bring  together  a  very 
large  number  of  either  exhibitors  or  visitors. 

Mr.  Salter,  of  Hammersmith,  who  has  now,  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  held  the  first  position  as  a  Chrysanthemum 
grower,  (nearly  all  the  fine  varieties  now  in  cultivation  having 
passed  through  his  hands,)  endeavoured  to  gratify  the  public 
with  the  view  of  a  very  extensive  and  unique  collection,  which 
he  planted  in  the  plot  of  ground  where  Messrs.  Waterer  and 
Godfrey’s  Kalmias  and  Rhododendrons  had  flowered  in  the 
spring,  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  South 
Kensington,  and  the  immense  variety  and  great  beauty  of  the 
flowers,  sheltered  as  they  were  by  canvas,  were  greatly  admired. 

The  following  interesting  remarks  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  (p.  T02)  supply  some  curious  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  flower: — “No  plan  or  device  by  which  he 
thought  it  possible  to  improve  his  flowers  has  been  omitted, 
and  no  expense  spared,  by  Mr.  Salter.  Finding  that  some 
climates  were  better  adapted  for  maturing  the  seeds  of  his 
plants  than  others,  he  has  made  experiments  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Not  content  with  Europe,  he  has  sent 
plants  to  be  grown  for  seed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
had  the  produce  returned  to  him ;  he  has  tried  Algiers  in  the 


same  way,  also  Canada  and  the  United  States ;  he  has  com¬ 
pelled  this  winter-flowering  plant  to  flower  in  the  summer-time, 
in  the  hope  of  making  its  seed  ripen  in  our  own  country,  but 
without  success, — the  plants  refused  to  seed  at  all.  He  has 
watched  the  plants  for  years,  to  pounce  upon  a  good  sport  from 
which  to  breed ;  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  with  Chrysanthemums, 
that  it  is  not  from  seed  alone  new  varieties  are  obtained,  they 
are  also  got  from  suckers.  The  great  point  at  which  Mr.  Salter 
has  been  labouring  is  to  obtain  brilliant  colour  and  good  form 
for  the  flower,  and  a  compact,  dwarf,  strong-growing  habit  for 
the  plant.  When  we  call  to  mind  the  dingy  dull  red  with 
which  Mr.  Salter  had  to  start,  and  remember  that  he  has  had 
no  extraneous  help  from  allied  species,  hut  that  the  brilliant 
and  vivid  colours  now  shown  have  been  obtained  by  watching 
for  a  flower  with  a  colour  a  little  brighter  than  its  neighbours, 
and  breeding  from  that,  and  growing  its  seed  in  a  climate 
which  produces  the  most  glowing  colours  (another  point  only 
learned  by  long  experience),  we  cannot  fail  to  accord  our  ad¬ 
miration  to  his  skill  and  perseverance. 

The  varieties  now  figured  are  Her  Majesty  (fig.  2),  a  beau¬ 
tiful  light-coloured  flower  of  fine  dwarf  habit,  and  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  (fig.  1),  a  dark  rose-amaranth,  incurved  and  tipped  with 
silvery  white,  very  distinct  and  novel  in  its  appearance. 
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FUCHSIAS,  SANSPAREIL  AND  HERCULES. 


The  difficulty  of  transit,  when  flowers  are  so  easily  separated 
from  their  flower-stalks  and  so  numerous  as  in  the  Fuchsia, 
materially  affects  the  bringing  of  them  forward,  before  the  re¬ 
cognized  courts  of  appeal,  for  adjudication  on  their  merits  ;  and 
thus  it  has  only  once  happened  that  our  neighbour  Mr.  Banks, 
of  Sholden  Lodge,  has  been  able  to  send  any  of  his  fine  strain  of 
seedlings  to  the  Floral  Committee,  and  then  the  result  of  the 
experiments  did  not  (although  his  flowers  received  several  certi¬ 
ficates)  make  him  anxious  to  do  so  again.  Those  fortunate  raisers 
who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  not  so  disadvan¬ 
tageous^  situated, — the  distance  is  short,  the  plants  can  be 
carried  in  the  hand,  and  are  little  the  worse  for  the  journey; 
among  these,  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Tollington  Nursery,  Hornsey 
Road,  has  been  long  known  as  a  successful  raiser,  and  two  of 
his  flowers  form  the  subject  of  the  present  Plate. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  they  are  of  an  entirely  different  type 
from  the  more  correct  florists’  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Banks, 
which  were  figured  in  our  last  volume,  and  sufficiently  instance 
the  sportive  character  of  cultivated  garden  flowers.  Some  few 
years  ago,  Fuchsias  with  either  double  or  white  corollas  were 
quite  unknown,  and  now,  we  are  every  year  receiving  fresh  ad¬ 
ditions,  improvement  being  constantly  made ;  the  small  and 
comparatively  insignificant  varieties  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Story 
are  giving  place  to  others,  which  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
florists’  standard,  while  those  with  double  corollas  evince  by 
the  names  they  receive,  Mammoth ,  Hercules ,  etc.,  the  robust 
character  of  their  appearance.  M.  Cornelissen,  among  foreign 
raisers,  and  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Warminster,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Hornsey,  are  those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  that  has  taken  place. 


The  subject  of  Fuchsias  as  objects  for  exhibition,  has  been 
considerably  mooted  during  the  past  season,  general  dissatis¬ 
faction  having  been  (and  we  think  justly)  expressed  against  the 
very  artificial  manner  in  which  they  have  generally  been  placed 
upon  the  exhibition  table  ;  they  have  been  grown  very  tall, 
elaborately  trained  out,  and  the  whole  character  of  the  plant 
destroyed.  Now  there  are  certain  rules  of  taste  which  we 
think  ought  never  to  be  violated,  and  amongst  these  one  ought 
to  be,  never  to  overtrain  a  plant  which  is  naturally  graceful. 
We  say  overtrain ,  for  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  show 
them  without  some  support,  hut  let  any  one  notice  the  grace¬ 
fully  pendent  character  of  this  tribe,  and  say  whether  it  would 
not  at  once  strike  an  observer  that  such  plants  ought  to  be 
left  in  their  natural  state  as  far  as  possible,  a  single  stake  in 
many  cases  being  ample.  We  believe  it  has  arisen  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  desire  to  have  over-large  plants,  no  restriction 
being  placed  on  the  size  of  the  pots,  and  the  great  endeavour 
being  to  have  as  large  and  cumbersome  plants  as  possible,  and 
consequently  instead  of  growing  yearly  plants,  old  bushes  have 
been  exhibited.  One  exhibitor  did  last  year  break  through  the 
trammels,  and  the  reward  that  he  met  in  being  placed  first,  will 
we  hope,  be  a  lesson  that  will  not  be  thrown  away  on  exhi¬ 
bitors  during  the  present  season.  Amidst  the  gay  and  brilliant 
crowd  of  flowers,  the  Fuchsia  does  not  shine  pre-eminent  for 
richness  of  colour ;  it  ought  then  to  have  in  perfection  that 
quality  which  so  essentially  belongs  to  it  as  a  plant,  graceful¬ 
ness  and  neatness. 

Sanspareil  (fig.  1)  has  a  scarlet  tube  and  sepals,  the  under 
side  lighter  than  the  upper,  finely  reflexed,  corolla  large,  pure 
white ;  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  in  July 
last,  and  considered  the  finest  white-corolla  Fuchsia  ever  offered, 
and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  We  may  add  that 
another  of  Mr.  Smith’s,  similar  to  it,  and  very  free-blooming, 
named  conspicua ,  has  obtained  a  certificate  from  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Hercules  (fig.  2)  is  an  extra  large  flower,  smooth  and  compact 
double  corolla,  of  a  deep  violet  colour,  tube  and  sepals  hand¬ 
some,  free-flowering,  and  of  good  habit. 
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Plate  134. 


PELARGONIUMS,  QUEEN  OE  WHITES,  AND 

MONITOR. 


The  concurrent  testimony  of  all  who  saw  the  very  varied  col¬ 
lection  of  seedling  Pelargoniums  exhibited  last  season  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  and  Royal  Botanic  Societies,  was  that 
they  far  exceeded  the  productions  of  any  previous  year,  and  that 
as  far  as  florists’  flowers  were  concerned,  1862  might  to  be 
noted  as  the  Pelargonium  year. 

It  was  feared  that  when  Mr.  Edward  Beck,  of  Isleworth, 
and  Mr.  Forster,  of  Clewer  Manor,  died,  the  number  of  Pelar¬ 
goniums  would  be  greatly  decreased,  as  it  apparently  only  left 
Mr.  Hoyle,  of  Reading,  to  carry  on  their  cultivation ;  in  this, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  our  fears  were  not  realized ;  in  both  esta¬ 
blishments,  under  the  care  of  their  intelligent  gardeners,  Messrs. 
Wiggins  and  Nye,  the  raising  of  seedlings  has  still  been  carried 
on,  and  never,  we  believe,  have  Worton  College  and  Clewer 
Manor  been  so  conspicuous  in  their  results  as  last  season,  while, 
as  will  be  seen,  Messrs.  Dobson,  of  Isleworth,  have  also  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  by  producing  the  best  white  flower  of  the 
year.  It  is  some  corroboration  to  the  truth  of  our  statement, 
that  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  announces  in  his  catalogue 
that  the  varieties  he  sent  out  last  autumn  have  obtained  forty 
certificates,  and  that  of  these,  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  awarded  fourteen  first-class 
and  seven  second-class. 

Several  very  fine  purple  flowers  have  appeared :  Agamemnon 
(Becks),  a  rosy-purple  ;  Censor  (Becks),  crimson-purple ;  Im¬ 
provement  (Foster),  bright  rosy-purple;  Lord  Palmerston  ( Hoyle), 
bright  purple;  Merrimae  (Foster),  mottled  rosy-purple;  Loyalty 
(Foster),  a  very  superior  painted  rosy-purple,  are  specially  to  be 


noted ;  of  crimson  flowers,  Ardens ,  Beacon ,  Bloomer ,  and 

Tycoon ,  are  the  most  remarkable ;  in  scarlet  grounds,  Illuminator 
and  Vesuvius  are  perhaps  the  most  striking ;  in  rose  grounds, 
we  may  notice  Colossus  and  Boyal  Albert,  two  immense  flowers 
of  Mr.  Hoyle’s, — the  latter  especially  large,  though,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think,  apt  to  crumple  its  top  petals, — -and  Oriana ,  a 
pale  peach.  In  white  grounds,  Queen  of  Whites  takes  the  lead, 
and  there  are  besides,  Ottavia ,  Esperance,  and  Pericles,  which 
promise  to  be  useful ;  of  what  are  called  Spotted  Pelargoniums, 
Butterfly,  Caliban,  Landseer ,  and  Monitor,  promise  to  be  the 
most  effective. 

It  is  often  said  that  when  long  wars,  as  in  India,  are  carried 
on  between  two  apparently  unequally-matched  antagonists,  the 
one  teaches  the  other  to  fight,  and  that  however  inferior  at 
first,  after  a  time  the  difference  is  not  so  discernible.  We  may 
notice  the  same  in  the  friendly  contests  of  Flora’s  battle-ground ; 
we  remember  when  Mr.  Charles  Turner  was  so  far  ahead  of 
any  of  his  competitors,  that  it  required  very  little  time  for  the 
judges  to  decide,  Messrs.  Dobson  and  Co.,  Gaines,  Fraser,  etc., 
being  far  behind.  It  is  not  so  now ;  the  contests  continued  year 
after  year  have  stirred  up  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  others, 
and  now  not  only  does  Mr.  Dobson  run  him  on  many  occasions 
very  close,  but  has,  during  the  past  season,  carried  off  the  first 
prize  in  two  instances.  This  is  as  it  should  be  ;  when  we  have 
the  matter  all  in  our  own  hands,  we  are  apt  to  become  careless, 
but  when  we  occasionally  are  discomfited,  we  are  taught  then, 
that  a  little  more  exertion  and  watchfulness  is  needed,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  which  we  shall,  no  doubt,  see  in  the  present  instance. 
Besides  Queen  of  Whites ,  Messrs.  Dobson  have  some  other  new 
varieties  of  which  they  speak  highly,  Startler ,  Sanspareil  im¬ 
proved,  and  Commandment,  being  considered  by  them  as  espe¬ 
cially  good. 

Monitor  (Foster,  fig.  1)  is  a  large  dark  flower,  deep  shaded 
rose,  with  large  black  spots  on  all  the  petals,  top  petals  freely 
margined  with  rose  ;  it  received  a  first-class  certificate  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  and  a  certificate  at  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  Queen  of  Whites  (fig.  2)  has  the  lower  petals 
silvery  paper  white,  and  very  glossy ;  upper  petals  rich  carmine, 
with  narrow  even  margin  of  silvery-white,  a  large  and  round 
flower;  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  excellent ;  received  a  first-class 
certificate  at  the  Regents  Park. 
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POMPON  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


While  the  large  and  brilliant  flowers,  which  form  what  is 
called  the  section  of  large-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  are  those 
which  are  especially  looked  for,  where  either  a  striking  display 
is  desired  or  individual  blooms  required  for  single  cut  speci¬ 
mens,  the  neater  and  more  compact  varieties,  which  go  by  the 
names  of  Pompons  or  Lilliputians,  (derived  from  the  Chusan 
Daisy,)  are  those  which  are  more  especially  admired  for  pot  cul¬ 
ture,  neither  requiring  the  room  of  the  large  ones,  and  being 
more  available  for  bouquets  ;  the  former  are  the  favourites  with 
exhibitors,  the  latter  with  ladies. 

It  is  mainly  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  John  Salter,  of  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
large  number  of  very  beautiful  flowers  which  comprise  this 
section,  and  from  his  collection  the  subjects  of  the  present 
illustrations  were  taken,  although  it  is  somewhat  singular  that 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years  the  greater  proportion  of 
new  seedlings  has  been  found  amongst  the  large-flowered 
section,  and  so  it  is  in  the  present  year  again :  Mr.  Salter  has 
thirty-seven  new  flowers ;  of  these  only  seven  are  Pompons,  the 
remaining  thirty  being  large  flowers;  and  we  cannot  but  think 
that  notwithstanding  the  numerous  and  very  beautiful  varieties 
that  there  are  in  the  class,  it  would  reward  the  labours  of 
such  raisers  as  Messrs.  Clark  and  Smith  to  try  to  add  to  their 
number. 

The  extreme  docility,  if  we  may  use  such  a  phrase,  of  the 
Pompon  Chrysanthemum  has  led  to  its  being  very  much  tor¬ 
tured  in  the  way  of  training,  the  ingenuity  of  many  growers, 
many  of  whom  concentrated  their  energies  on  this  one  class  of 
plants,  having  been  exercised  to  produce  as  ugly  and  tasteless 


plants  as  they  could.  We  have  never  ourselves  admired  the 
curious  forms  and  devices  into  which  Yew  and  Box  have  been 
clipped,  but  where  all  was  in  keeping,  and  they  formed  the  ad¬ 
juncts  of  an  Italian  garden,  they  were  just  tolerable.  Moreover 
being  naturally  stiff  and  formal  in  their  growth,  one  does  not 
feel  that  it  is  such  a  violation  of  taste ;  but  when  one  used  to 
see  the  Pompons  grown  on  a  single  stem,  and  then  trained 
like  a  round  table,  and  sometimes  three  or  four  feet  through, 
or  else  run  up  into  a  pyramid  as  formal  as  it  could  well  be, 
suggesting  more  the  idea  of  a  floral  bottlebrush  than  anything 
else,  there  was  an  instinctive  feeling  that  this  was  entirely  a 
mistake.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  death-blow  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  this  system,  and  we  believe  that  now  generally  the 
plan  is  adopted  of  training  them  more  as  the  Pelargonium  has 
been  for  so  many  years  exhibited.  For  those  however  who  wish 
to  grow  them  merely  for  their  own  greenhouses,  a  much  less 
amount  of  training  is  necessary,  and  a  few  stakes  judiciously 
placed  will  answer  every  purpose.  As  a  general  rule,  what  is 
wanted  there,  is  not  a  few  plants  that  shall  fill  up  space,  but  a 
number  of  small  ones,  so  that  variety  may  be  attained ;  and 
therefore  less  training  is  desirable. 

The  three  varieties  which  we  have  now  figured  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  Mr.  Salter  of  great  merit,  although  the  unfavourable 
character  of  the  season  did  not  permit  him  to  exhibit  them  at 
the  time  when  the  Floral  Committee  was  held  in  November,  as 
they  were  not  then  in  bloom.  Our  plate  contains  Fairest  of  the 
Fair  (Salter),  fig.  1,  delicate  lilac- blush  with  silvery  tips,  very 
double  and  fine  dwarf  habit,  will  be  found  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  most  select  collection.  Mary  Lind  (Smith),  fig.  2,  a  free- 
blooming  variety  of  a  dwarf  compact  habit,  offering  a  unique 
combination  of  colour,  the  upper  side  of  the  petals  being  lilac- 
blush,  and  the  under  side  purple,  giving  the  flower  a  new  and 
distinct  appearance.  Julia  Engelbacli  (Smith),  fig.  3,  golden- 
yellow  with  brown  points,  very  double,  free  and  excellent  habit, 
a  beautiful  and  attractive  plant,  either  for  the  conservatory  or 
exhibition. 
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NEW  HYBRID  ACHIMENES. 


We  figured  in  our  last  volume  a  very  fine  new  hybrid  of  the 
longiflora  section  of  this  very  pretty  and  free-flowering  class, 
called  Mauve  Queen ,  and  wre  have  now  the  pleasure  of  placing 
before  our  friends  a  sterling  novelty  of  the  scarlet-flowered 
section,  of  which  Meteor  and  Dazzle  form  such  excellent  ex¬ 
amples  ;  it  has  been  named  carminata  elegans ,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  giving  Latin  names  to  garden  hybrids,  a  practice 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  discontinued. 

As  we  have  so  recently  alluded  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
genus,  there  remains  but  little  for  us  now  to  add  on  the  subject. 
At  the  present  time,  the  tubers  are  in  a  dormant  state,  and  if 
properly  treated,  they  have  remained  in  the  pots  in  which  they 
were  grown,  placed  on  their  side,  in  some  dry  shelf  in  the 
greenhouse.  We  have  seen  them  taken  out,  dried,  and  hung 
in  paper  bags,  hut  this  is  quite  a  mistake ;  they  will,  it  is  true, 
start,  but  they  take  much  longer  to  do  so,  and  frequently  they 
rot  altogether,  owing  to  the  sudden  change  of  situation.  Those 
who  are  desirous  of  having  an  early  bloom  will  set  them  to 
work  soon ;  this  is  done  by  placing  them  in  a  gentle  heat,  and 
potting  them  in  small  pots,  and  amongst  the  little  things  neces¬ 
sary  to  he  attended  to  in  their  successful  cultivation,  is  that  of 
seeing  that  the  sides  of  the  pots  are  clean,  as  if  the  soil  adheres 
to  them,  it  is  liable  to  prevent  the  water  from  running  away  and 
so  causing  the  tubers  to  rot ;  indeed,  in  all  stages  of  their 
growth,  it  is  well  to  recollect  that  they  do  not  require  a  too 
frequent  application  of  water,  and  therefore  a  situation  in  the 
house  not  too  much  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun’s  rays, 
is  the  most  desirable  place  for  them.  We  have  known  some 
growers  to  place  several  plants  of  the  more  free-flowering 


varieties  in  boxes,  and  so  to  bloom  them,  and  the  effect  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  good ;  they  can  be  then  removed  into  the  dining-room, 
where  they  will  continue  in  beauty  for  some  time,  and  though 
the  dry  atmosphere  and  dust  of  such  a  situation  is  injurious  to 
them,  yet  as  they  are  treated  as  annuals  this  is  of  little  conse¬ 
quence,  provided  that,  after  their  beauty  is  gone,  they  are  placed 
where  the  tubers  will  have  an  opportunity  of  making  their  full 
growth. 

Achimenes ,  var.  carminata  elegans ,  is  no  doubt  the  finest  of  all 
the  small  and  free-flowering  section,  producing  spikes  eighteen 
inches  in  length  ;  its  good  branching  habit  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  specimens  of  three  and  four  feet  in  diameter ;  thus  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  charming  object  for  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 
It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Danesbury,  near  Welwyn,  Herts., 
and  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Para¬ 
dise  Nursery,  Seven  Sisters  Poad,  Holloway,  by  whom  it  will 
be  distributed,  along  with  Mauve  Queen ,  about  the  middle  of 
April.  Amongst  others  of  this  style  we  may  mention  carminata 
splendens ,  as  approaching  closely  that  now  figured.  Those  who 
are  desirous  of  beginning  the  growTth  of  this  beautiful  tribe 
will  find  the  following  to  be  amongst  the  best : — Ambroise  Ver- 
schaffelt ,  Dazzle ,  Doctor  Duenzocl ,  Georgiana  discolor ,  longiflora 
major ,  Meteor ,  Parsoni ,  Bosea  elegans ,  Mauve  Queen,  and  Sir 
Trelierne  Thomas. 
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COMTESSE  OUVAROEF,  TEA-SCENTED  ROSE. 


When  visiting  the  well-known  establishment  of  M.  Margottin, 
at  Bourg-la-Reine,  near  Paris,  the  autumn  before  last,  we  were 
particularly  struck  with  a  new  Tea-Rose,  which  he  said  was  to 
be  sent  out  in  the  following  month ;  its  bold  and  vigorous 
growth,  and  the  erect  manner  in  which  it  bore  its  flowers  up, 
augured  well  for  its  future  popularity.  It  was  the  flower  we 
now  figure,  and  although  it  has  not,  like  all  new  Roses,  had 
much  opportunity  of  being  seen,  yet  it  has  received  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  most  Rose-growers  in  this  country. 

We  need  not  say  how  much  valued  Tea-scented  Roses  are  by 
not  only  those  wTho  grow  collections  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers, 
but  by  every  one  for  whom  flowers  have  any  charm.  There  is 
so  much  delicacy  of  colour  and  such  exquisite  fragrance  in  them, 
that  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  To  our  mind,  there  is 
hardly  anything  in  the  wide  range  of  Flora’s  dominion  more 
lovely  than  an  opening  bud  of  Devoniensis :  its  shelly  wax-like 
petals,  and  the  beautiful  tinge — sometimes  of  blush,  at  others 
of  delicate  yellow — in  its  centre,  combined  with  its  beautiful 
form,  tend  to  make  it,  what  it  is  indeed,  a  perfect  gem.  There 
are  others,  such  as  Eliza  Sauvage ,  Madame  William ,  and  E En¬ 
fant  Trouve ,  whose  beautiful  tints  of  yellow  are  unequalled, 
save  in  that  most  capricious  (but  when  obtainable)  grand  Rose, 
Cloth  of  Gold.  We  have  not,  it  is  true,  obtained  bright  colours 
amongst  them  as  yet,  but  amongst  the  dreams  of  the  future  we 
may  anticipate  a  Tea-Rose  with  the  form  and  fragrance  of 
Devoniensis  combined  with  the  colour  of  Geant  des  Batailles  or 
Eugenie  Apjgert.  It  would  wellnigh  make  the  fortune  of  the 
raiser. 

The  first  Rose  of  this  group  was  introduced,  we  believe,  from 


China  about  the  year  1810,  and  since  then,  by  carefully  hybri¬ 
dizing,  a  large  number  of  varieties  have  been  obtained.  Many 
of  these,  though  much  lauded  in  their  day,  have  passed  out  of 
growth,  having  given  way  to  better  and  more  vigorous  kinds, 
for,  as  it  is  well  known,  this  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
groups  to  grow ;  at  least  some  of  the  varieties  are.  We  must, 
however,  except  such  Eoses  as  Gloire  de  Dijon ,  which  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  one  of  the  hardiest  Eoses  grown,  having  stood  the 
severe  winter  of  1860-61,  when  all  other  Eoses  were  utterly 
destroyed.  They  are  not,  of  course,  so  difficult  to  manage  in 
the  south  of  England  as  further  north,  but  even  there  they  are 
better  for  being  planted  against  a  wall  with  a  southerly  aspect, 
in  which  situation  they  will  grow  and  bloom  to  perfection.  As 
pot  Eoses,  they  are  perhaps  unequalled,  certainly  not  surpassed ; 
but  where  a  house  can  be  devoted  to  them,  by  planting  some 
in  the  borders,  and  allowing  the  more  vigorous  ones  to  climb 
up  the  pillars,  we  know  of  nothing,  notwithstanding  the  want 
of  brilliancy  in  their  tints,  that  can  very  well  equal  them. 

The  more  general  method  of  growing  them  is  in  pots,  and 
we  have  found  during  the  summer  that  no  place  is  better  adapted 
to  their  growth  than  a  tiffany-house :  the  shade  is  grateful  to 
the  tender  shoots,  which  are  apt  to  get  scorched,  and  in  boiste¬ 
rous  situations  (such  as  our  own)  to  be  bruised  very  much  by 
the  wind.  In  winter  they  will  require  the  protection  of  glass. 

The  past  two  years  have  not  been  so  prolific  in  Tea-Eoses  as 
former  ones,  La  Boule  d'  Or,  Triomphe  de  Guillotjils ,  and  Gloire 
de  Bordeaux  being,  with  Comtesse  Ouvaroff, '  the  main  acquisi¬ 
tions.  The  first,  though  beautiful  in  colour,  is  difficult  (at  least 
in  this  country,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  France)  to  open ;  the 
second  we  have  not  seen ;  while  the  last,  a  seedling  from  Gloire 
de  Dijon ,  promises  to  be  as  vigorous  as  its  parent,  the  colour, 
peculiar,  a  sort  of  lilac-purple  with  the  inside  of  the  petals 
silvery-white,  giving  it  a  very  curious  appearance. 

Comtesse  Ouvaroff,  the  subject  of  our  present  Plate,  is  a  fine 
erect-flowering  Eose,  somewhat  of  the  character  of  Souvenir 
Bun  Ami ,  differing  from  it  however  in  the  manner  of  carrying 
its  flowers ;  most  of  the  Tea-scented  Eoses,  owing  to  the  slender 
nature  of  their  footstalks  and  the  weight  of  their  flowers, 
throwing  the  blooms  down.  In  colour  it  is  a  beautiful  soft- 
shaded  rose ;  but  no  description  can  give  so  good  an  idea  of  it 
as  Mr.  Andrews’s  faithful  portrait. 
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PICOTEE,  JESSIE,  AND  CARNATION,  SAMUEL 

MORETGN. 


The  death  or  retirement  of  several  of  our  most  eminent 
raisers  have  made  the  new  varieties  of  these  very  beautiful 
Towers  much  more  rare  than  they  used  to  be  when  Messrs. 
Puxley,  May,  Dodwell,  and  others  were  following  their  fa¬ 
vourite  pursuit  with  so  much  ardour.  It  is  now  some  years 
since  Mr.  Turner  has  been  able  to  announce  any  new  varieties 
of  Carnations ;  and  Picotees  have  been  also  few.  Those  which 
we  now  figure  are,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  useful  additions 
to  the  classes  to  which  they  belong,  and  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Slough. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  growth  of  these 
flowers  has  very  considerably  diminished  in  the  metropolitan 
district  for  some  time  past,  a  fact  which  we  believe  may  be 
taken,  not  as  an  evidence  of  any  growing  unpopularity,  but  of 
the  value  of  that  healthy  stimulus  which  public  exhibitions 
give  to  the  growth  of  flowers ;  as  a  rule,  they  come  into  flower 
after  the  great  shows  are  over,  and  even  at  them,  when  they 
are  in  bloom,  but  little  encouragement  is  given  to  exhibitors, 
and  hence  gradually  people  give  up  that  which  few  people  see, 
and  which  is  only  confined  to  a  select  class  of  “  cognoscenti .” 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  does  indeed  send  sometimes 
boxes  of  marvellous  blooms,  but  they  are  either  labelled  not  for 
competition,  or  thrust  into  that  marvellously  heterogeneous 
class  “  miscellaneous ,”  and  are  probably  awarded  a  five-shilling 
prize.  These  observations  do  not  apply  to  the  northern  or 
midland  districts;  there,  new  flowers  are  annually  raised,  and 
exhibitions  are  expressly  held  for  them  ;  and  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  National  Show  of  them,  manifests  that  they  are  somewhere 


in  the  country  in  considerable  favour :  we  are  only  referring  to 
the  decline  of  the  interest  in  them  around  London.  We  see 
that  the  northern  florists  are  contemplating  the  formation  of  a 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Florists’  Flowers  there,  it 
having  been  found  that  the  difference  of  latitude  makes  a  very 
material  difference  in  the  time  in  which  flowers  come  into 
bloom. 

The  new  Pico  tees  which  Mr.  Turner  announces  for  this  sea¬ 
son  are  Flower  of  the  Bay  (Norman),  a  very  fine,  heavy-edged, 
scarlet,  petal  large  and  well-shaped,  white,  good,  smooth  on 
the  edge,  marking  very  bright,  and  altogether  a  first- class 
flower.  Jessie  (Turner),  the  subject  of  our  plate,  is  a  medium- 
edged  purple,  fine,  large,  smooth  petal,  of  good  substance,  and 
tolerably  full,  not  crowded.  Lady  Llcho  (Turner),  figured  by 
us  last  year,  a  light-edged  purple,  large  smooth  petal,  finely 
marked,  without  the  slightest  bar,  full  size.  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole 
(Turner),  light-edged  red,  very  smooth,  good-shaped  petal,  and 
moderately  full. 

Samuel  Moreton  (Addis)  is  the  only  Carnation  in  Mr.  Turner  s 
list  of  novelties ;  it  is  a  fine,  large,  full  flower,  with  good  broad 
petal,  well  and  regularly  marked,  very  robust  in  habit, — a  great 
desideratum, — and  will  carry  from  three  to  five  blooms  on  each 
plant. 

We  have  nothing  to  add  with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  tribe ;  happily,  most  of  the  new  varieties,  in  addition  to 
other  excellent  qualities,  are  robust  in  habit.  We  well  remem¬ 
ber,  especially  in  scarlet-edged  flowers,  how  difficult  it  used  to 
be  to  grow  them  properly ;  but  now  the  vigour  of  their  growth 
makes  it,  comparatively  speaking,  an  easy  matter. 
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VERBENAS,  ELOEA,  ROSALIE,  AND  PURPLE 

EMPEROR. 


We  had  the  opportunity  last  September  of  visiting  the  garden 
of  our  friend  Mr.  Millar,  of  Up  way,  near  Dorchester,*  and 
although  the  season  was  somewhat  too  advanced  for  rightly 
judging  of  the  merit  of  Verbenas,  yet  we  felt  sure  that  the 
raisers  of  Colossus ,  Gazelle ,  Foxliunter ,  and  other  first-rate 
flowers  must  have  something  to  reward  us  for  our  journey.  In 
this  we  were  not  disappointed,  and  we  carried  off  some  blooms 
for  our  artist,  three  of  which  form  the  subject  of  our  present 
Plate. 

Last  season  was  not,  as  far  as  we  have  heard,  a  prolific  one  in 
new  and  good  Verbenas.  We  saw  but  three  that  seemed  to  us 
of  any  great  merit ;  these  were :  Lord  Craven ,  raised  by  Messrs. 
Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing,  a  flower  likely  to  be  useful  as  a 
good  bedding  variety ;  Lord  Leigh  (Perkins),  a  bright  scarlet 
flower,  of  large  size,  with  yellow  eye  and  of  excellent  proper¬ 
ties  ;  and  J Rugby  Hero ,  a  very  attractive  and  full-sized  variety ; 
the  colour  a  clear  rosy -pink,  with  a  crimson  eye.  This  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Treen,  of  the  Victoria  Nursery,  Rugby,  and  is  a 
striking  flower  in  its  class.  They  have  all  received  first-class 
certificates,  and  have  well  merited  it.  We  imagine  that  the 
scarcity  has  somewhat  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  saving  seed 
the  year  previous ;  and  if  it  be  so,  we  may  hope  to  see  a  large 
number  of  seedlings  next  summer,  for  there  never  has  been  a 
more  propitious  time  for  seed-saving  than  last  autumn  was.  It 
may,  however,  he  stated  that  many  new  varieties  never  make 
their  way  up  to  London  during  the  flowering-season;  either 

*  We  refer  our  readers  to  an  excellent  paper  by  him  in  the  ‘  Companion  to 
the  Floral  Magazine  ’  for  this  month. 


raisers  do  not  think  that  it  is  worth  the  trouble,  or  do  not  attach 
sufficient  importance  to  certificates ;  but  whatever  may  be  the 
reason,  we  know  of  many  excellent  flowers  which  never  come 
before  committees  or  judges.  Thus  those  distributed  by  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  and  others,  are  never  seen  until  they 
are  let  out,  and  we  perceive  that  this  season  they  are  again 
bringing  out  a  considerable  number. 

Looking  at  the  vast  number  of  Verbenas  that  have  been 
raised,  both  in  England  and  France,  during  the  past  ten  years, 
we  might  well  say,  “  What  need  is  there  for  more  ?  Have  we 
not  every  colour  and  tint  that  can  be  expected!”  To  this  we 
must  reply  that  there  are  several  things  we  still  desire.  Ver¬ 
benas  may  be  fitly  divided  into  two  classes,  those  suitable  for 
beds  and  those  which  are  best  for  pot-culture.  In  the  former 
there  are  many  things  yet  to  be  attained.  We  want  more 
flowers  of  the  habit  of  “Purple  King  or  Bedding  Purple ,”  though 
in  different  colours.  We  have  not  a  good  white,  except  Mrs. 
Holford  and  Snowflake*  and  we  should  be  glad  to  get  one  quite 
pure  and  free-blooming.  There  is  not  a  really  good  blue  bedding 
variety.  Etonian ,  Mrs.  Moore ,  Garibaldi ,  etc.,  are  pretty,  but 
then  they  are  mostly  indifferent  growers,  and  have  large  white 
eyes,  which  take  away  from  the  beauty  of  a  flower  for  single¬ 
coloured  beds  and  masses.  Thus,  without  going  any  further,  we 
can  show  that  there  is  much  to  be  done.  Then  as  for  pot-plants, 
can  we  not  get  some  more  striped  flowers  1  Striata  perfecta  is 
very  beautiful,  and  a  few  bright  colours  in  that  style  would  be 
a  decided  acquisition. 

Our  Plate  contains:  Flora  (fig.  1),  a  deep  crimson-scarlet, 
with  large  white  centre,  fine  truss,  retains  its  colour  well,  and 
is  very  good  in  the  autumn ;  Rosalie  (fig.  2),  deep  roseine,  light 
centre,  quite  a  new  shade  of  colour,  fine  truss,  with  large  pips  ; 
Purple  Emperor  (fig.  3),  rich  plum-purple,  white  centre,  free  in 
habit.  The  constant  character  of  several  of  these  varieties  was 
fully  exemplified  in  the  excellence  of  the  blooms  in  the  middle 
of  September,  especially  in  such  a  season  as  the  last,  when  ab¬ 
sence  of  sunlight,  and  constant  rain,  made  all  bedding-plants 
appear  so  inferior  to  their  usual  state.  These,  with  several 
others,  will  be  let  out  by  Messrs.  Low  and  Son,  of  Clapton. 

f  We  perceive  that  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son  announce  a  most 
valuable  acquisition  in  whites  under  the  name  of  White  Lady ,  which  is  said  to 
he  purer  and  better  than  Mrs.  Wolford,  with  double  the  quantity  of  bloom. 
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THUNBEBG’S  TRIG  YETIS. 


The  labours  of  those  who  visit  distant  countries  in  search  of 
new  plants  are  viewed  in  a  different  light  by  the  botanist  and 
the  horticulturist.  The  former  looks  to  them  as  likely  to  bring 
some  new  contributions  to  the  cause  of  that  science  he  loves  so 
well, — some  new  species,  or  rediscovery  of  some  lost  one,  or 
some  new  and  abnormal  form,  which  may  perhaps  bear  on  a 
long-cherished  theory ;  while  the  latter,  caring  generally  but 
little  for  these  things,  is  influenced  by  the  beauty  or  orna¬ 
mental  character  of  the  plants  he  sees,  and  (shall  we  say  it  ?) 
by  their  marketable  value  at  home.  It  sometimes  occurs  that 
both  are  interested  in  the  same  production ;  a  plant  may  he  in¬ 
teresting  in  a  scientific  point  of  view ,  and  also  valuable  for 
decorative  purposes;  one  such  instance  is  that  of  the  Japanese 
plant  we  now  figure,  through  the  kindness  of  our  friend  Mr. 
Standish,  of  the  Boval  Nurseries,  Ascot  and  Bagshot. 

T/mnberg’s  Tricyrtis  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Standish,  to  whom 
it  had  been  sent  home  by  Mr.  E.  Fortune,  from  Japan,  under 
the  name  simply  of  Tricyrtis  (sp.),  but  has  since,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  extract  we  append  from  the  4  Botanical  Magazine,’ 
been  referred  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  to  Tricyrtis  Mrta.  It  is,  as 
will  be  at  once  seen,  a  very  peculiar-looking  flower,  remind¬ 
ing  one  rather  of  an  orchidaceous  plant,  the  curiously-spotted 
flowers  being  produced  in  considerable  quantities,  and  render¬ 
ing  it,  especially  if  it  he,  as  supposed  by  Mr.  Standish,  hardy, 
a  most  interesting  addition  to  the  herbaceous  border,  of  which 
there  are  symptoms  that  we  shall  see  a  much  larger  number 
than  has  latterly  been  the  case. 

“  The  rediscovery,”  says  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  in  the  ‘Botani¬ 
cal  Magazine,’  u  of  the  Japanese  Umdaria  Mrta  of  Thunberg, 


as  represented  in  the  beautiful  subject  of  the  present  plate,  en¬ 
ables  us  to  correct  the  synonymy  of  the  Himalayan  Tricyrtis 
pilosa  of  Wallich,  figured  in  Tab.  4955  of  this  Magazine,  in  so 
far  as  that  plant  was  erroneously  (though  doubtfully)  referred 
to  this  by  its  discoverer.  Dissimilar  as  the  original  T.  hirta  is 
from  the  T.  pilosa ,  it  is  not  easy  to  seize  on  any  further  diffe¬ 
rential  characters  than  are  to  be  found  in  its  more  hairy  habit, 
larger,  longer  style,  pilose  ovary,  and  more  numerous  and  far 
more  beautiful  flowers  ;  and  the  doubtful  reference  by  Wallich, 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  of  his  Himalayan  plant  to  that  of  Thun- 
berg  (of  which  he  had  seen  no  specimens,  and  of  which  neither 
flowers  nor  fruit  w7ere  described),  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  sagacity  of  that  very  distinguished  botanist. 

“  The  credit  of  the  rediscovery  of  this  plant  is  due  to  Mr. 
Fortune,  who  sent  it  from  Japan  to  Mr.  Standish,  in  whose 
nursery  at  Bagshot  it  flowered  last  November.  It  grows  four 
to  five  feet  high,  and  the  copious  blossoms  which  appear  on  the 
axils  of  all  the  upper  leaves,  and  which  are  of  a  pearly  white 
dotted  with  clear  purple,  render  it  as  singular-looking  as  it  is 
beautiful. 

“  Descr.  A  slender,  hairy,  branching,  herbaceous  plant,  three 
to  five  feet  high,  with  terete,  leafy  stems  and  branches.  Leaves 
alternate,  two  to  three  inches  long,  oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate, 
sessile  and  amplexicaul  at  the  base,  acuminate  and  recurved 
at  the  apex,  deep  green,  quite  entire,  with  diverging  veins. 
Flowers  in  short,  axillary,  two-  to  five-flowered,  erect  racemes. 
Bracts  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate.  Peduncles  slender,  terete, 
pilose.  Flowers  two  inches  broad,  of  a  pearly  white,  with  small 
purple  blotches,  and  here  and  there  suffused  with  pink.  Pe¬ 
rianth  leaflets  erect,  recurved  above  the  middle,  with  a  large, 
obscurely-lobed,  tumid  gibbosity  at  the  base.  Filaments  re¬ 
curved  at  the  apex,  spotted  with  purple,  adnate  to  the  back  of 
the  extrorse  anther.  Ovary  narrow-linear,  trigonous,  pilose, 
with  a  long  style,  and  three  diverging  bifid  stigmas.” 
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Plate  141. 


FREE-FLO  WERIN G  MONOCMTTJM. 


While  flowers  at  all  seasons  are  welcome  guests,  and  are  sure 
to  receive  their  due  meed  of  attention,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  those  which  greet  us  in  early  spring,  whether  indoors  or 
in  the  open  air,  are  of  all  others  the  most  welcome.  There  are 
other  flowers  as  pretty  as  the  yellow  Primrose  or  the  drooping 
Snowdrop ;  there  are  other  flowers  as  sweet  as  the  Violet ;  but 
there  are  none  more  welcome,  either  for  their  appearance  or 
their  fragrance,  than  these  early  favourites ;  and  so  with  the 
less  hardy  denizens  of  the  greenhouse.  The  Primula  is  eagerly 
welcomed,  not  because  of  any  special  beauty,  as  we  imagine, 
but  because  it  and  other  plants  are  readily  induced  to  flower 
in  the  dreary  months  of  winter.  When,  therefore,  we  saw  a 
plant  covered  with  its  pretty  mauve-coloured  flowers  at  the 
February  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  we  felt  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  one  which  deserved  a  place  in  a  record  of 
popular  flowers. 

The  Free-flowering  Mono  elite  turn*  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Smith,  the  well-known  nurserymen  of  Dulwich ;  and  as  the 
plant  was  entirely  new  to  us,  we  asked  them  for  some  informa¬ 
tion  on  it,  and  have  been  most  courteously  furnished  with  the 
following  particulars : — 

“The  plant  exhibited  by  us  is  a  Continental  hybrid,  (or,  as 
botanists  call  them,  4  garden  variety,’)  introduced  by  us  last 
summer.  It  differs  from  its  parent,  Monochcetum  sericeum ,  in 
its  foliage  being  narrow  and  less  glaucous,  and  its  habit  being 
close  and  dwarf,  and,  what  is  of  great  importance,  in  its  pro¬ 
fuseness  of  flowering ;  it  is  a  greenhouse  variety,  growing,  in¬ 
deed,  in  pots  when  dry  and  kept  warm  during  frosty  and  cold 

*  Exhibited  as  Monochcetum  sericeum  multiflorum. 


weather;  but,  Jike  all  this  class,  during  the  early  months,  a 
warm  temperature  with  moisture  is  essential  to  rapid  growth. 
It  thrives  also  with  the  same  treatment  required  for  Pleroma 
elegans ,  Genetyllis ,  and  kindred  plants.  We  find  it  quite  at  home 
on  the  swing-shelf  in  the  greenhouse  during  the  winter  months  ; 
and  doubtless  this  is  the  most  suitable  place  at  that  season  for 
the  whole  class  referred  to  above. 

“  Cuttings  inserted  in  peat  and  sand  under  a  bell-glass,  and 
plunged  in  moderate  bottom-heat  or  in  a  small  frame,  will 
root  in  two  or  three  weeks ;  if  struck  now  (March),  and  potted 
off  in  a  compost  of  two-thirds  peat,  one-sixth  loam,  and  one- 
sixth  leaf-mould,  into  thumb  pots,  replunging  them  in  heat 
till  well  established,  and  then  given  another  shift,  using  the 
soil  coarser  and  richer  each  time  with  less  heat  as  the  plant 
advances,  so  as  to  keep  it  compact,  they  will  thrive  admir¬ 
ably. 

“  By  pursuing  this  treatment,  and  a  little  stopping  when  re¬ 
quired,  a  fine  plant  may  be  grown  by  the  end  of  August,  when 
the  plant  should  gradually  be  exposed  to  a  drier  atmosphere, 
for  the  purpose  of  ripening  the  wood,  and  thus  securing  a  fine 
spring-bloom.  This  part  of  the  process  requires  care,  for  the 
leaves  may  fall  off,  and  thus  spoil  the  plant. 

“We  consider  this  variety  by  far  the  best  yet  introduced; 
even  late  and  small  plants  struck  last  August  having  dowered 
with  us  this  spring ;  indeed,  they  were  the  very  plants  exhi¬ 
bited  by  us  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Show  in  February.” 

It  remains  for  us  but  to  add  that  we  think  it  will  make  a 
most  desirable  spring-dowering  plant,  the  pretty  mauve-co¬ 
loured  blossoms  being  produced  in  great  profusion,  and  the 
curious  barbed  stamens  giving  it  a  very  distinct  appearance ; 
while,  as  a  dwarf-growing  plant  for  a  pan  or  basket,  it  will,  we 
think,  be  much  esteemed. 
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Plate  142. 


NEW  DISK-SHAPED  NEMOPHILA. 


We  have  in  our  previous  volumes  had  the  opportunity  of 
figuring  some  desirable  varieties  of  this  very  pretty  and  well- 
known  annual.  The  very  elegant  A.  discoidalis  elegans ,  sent 
out  by  Messrs.  Charlwood  and  Cumins,  has  been  greatly  ad¬ 
mired;  and  now  the  well-known  firm  of  Carter  and  Co.,  of 
High  Holborn,  have  added  the  sterling  variety  figured  in  our 
present  Plate. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  relative  value  of  bedding- 
plants  and  annuals,  there  are  few,  if  any,  who  would  be  willing 
to  neglect  the  different  members  of  this  neat-growing  and  free- 
flowering  family,  and  consequently  in  every  garden,  both  small 
and  large,  they  are  to  be  found ;  the  bright  and  clear  blue  of  in- 
signis  producing  a  charming  effect  in  the  early  spring  months, 
varied  as  it  now  may  he  with  the  many  additions  which  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time ;  and  we  imagine  that  this  new 
variety  will  be  as  much  esteemed  as  its  predecessors. 

Nemophila  discoidalis  vittata ,  as  it  has  been  described  by 
Messrs.  Carter,  the  raisers,  was  obtained  from  seed  amongst 
the  large  quantities  of  the  various  kinds  grown  by  them  at 
their  seed  farms  in  Essex.  These  varieties  are  doubtless  due 
to  the  visits  of  insects,  especially  the  smaller  moths,  who,  in 
endeavouring  to  rifle  the  flowers  of  their  nectar,  carry  away 
with  them  some  of  the  pollen  adhering  to  their  proboscis,  and 
in  inserting  it  into  another,  effectually  impregnate  the  plants. 
This  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  to  be  the  case  in  Orchids,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  also  the  way  in  which  many  of  the 
smaller  flowers,  such  as  Verbenas,  (as  clearly  shown  by  Mr. 
Miller  in  the  ‘Companion  to  the  Floral  Magazine’  last  month,) 
have  their  varieties  so  multiplied.  It  would  be  almost  impos- 


sible  for  the  hybridizer  to  effect  this  artificially,  where  the 
organs  are  either  so  small  or  so  awkwardly  situated  as  to  make 
the  operation  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  consequently  then  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  where  it  is  hoped  to  obtain  valuable 
varieties,  to  grow  only  such  sorts  as  are  of  real  merit;  for 
it  too  often  happens,  that  as  “  ill  weeds  grow  apace,”  so  the 
pollen  of  worthless  flowers  has  often  apparently  a  vitality 
denied  to  more  highly  refined  ones.  In  the  case  of  Auriculas, 
we  know  that  growers  will  positively  refuse  to  grow  a  single 
alpine,  when  they  are  desirous  of  saving  seed,  as,  if  they  do 
so,  they  find  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  plants  produced 
are  of  an  alpine  character.  The  colour  of  this  new  and 
striking  variety  is  a  dark-chocolate,  or  black,  broadly  margined 
with  pure  white,  the  colour  not  being  laid  on  in  a  broad  band, 
but  passing  off  into  minute  hair-like  strokes ;  and  we  hardly 
think  that  the  raisers  have  exaggerated  its  merits  when  they 
describe  it  as  probably  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  many 
new  variations  of  this  universally-grown  annual. 
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Plate  143. 


STRIPED  JAPANESE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


On  first  seeing  this  Plate,  an  experienced  grower  would 
say  that  we  are  making  a  retrograde  movement ;  that  all  the 
rules  of  form  and  substance  are  set  at  defiance  by  these  mon¬ 
strous  productions  of  Japan;  and  would  ask  of  what  use  their 
introduction  to  our  gardens.  On  considering  the  matter,  he 
would  perhaps  be  likely  to  alter  his  opinion ;  for  in  this 
striped  flower  he  would  see  something  quite  novel  in  the  class, 
and  feel  that  it  was  likely,  in  the  skilful  hands  of  some  of  our 
hybridizers,  to  make  a  change  in  our  large-flowering  kinds. 

At  the  Floral  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
last  autumn  several  of  these  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Standish,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot  and 
Bagshot,  to  whom  they  had  been  sent  home  by  that  indefatig¬ 
able  traveller,  Mr.  R.  Fortune.  Some  were  considered  as  likely 
to  be  very  useful  and  ornamental,  while  others  were  desirable 
either*  for  bouquets  or  their  curious  appearance ;  and  are  thus 
noticed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society : — “  Chrysanthemum 
( sinensej  laciniatum  (page  778,  vol.  ii.),  a  very  curious  Japanese 
variety,  shown  in  a  weak  state  last  year,  but  now  much  more 
matured.  It  proves  to  be  an  abundant  blooming  sort,  with  the 
flower-heads  clear  white ;  the  florets  being  slashed  down  so  as 
to  appear  fringed,  and  in  some  stages  closely  resemble  in  form 
the  blossom-heads  of  the  Sweet  Sultan.  It  received  a  second- 
class  certificate  as  a  plant  for  decorative  purposes,  and  for  cut¬ 
ting.”  This  award  was  altered  at  the  meeting  on  Dec.  9th 
to  a  first-class  certificate.  “  Chrysanthemum  striatum  (page  35, 
vol.  iii.),  a  showy,  loose-flowered  Japanese  variety,  remarkable 
for  its  variable-coloured  flower-heads,  the  florets  in  some  being 
elegantly  striped  with  red  on  a  white  ground,  in  others  wholly 


white  or  sometimes  wholly  red ;  awarded  second-class  certifi¬ 
cate.”  “  Chrysanthemum  grandiflorum:  this,  which  was  thought 
by  some  members  of  the  Committee  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Tasselled  Yellow  formerly  cultivated,  was  remarkable  for  its 
very  large  flower-heads,  some  of  which  on  the  plants  exhibited 
were  fully  five  inches  across.  Mr.  Fortune,  by  whom  it  was 
sent  from  Japan,  states  that  it  measures  seven  inches  when  well 
grown  ;  it  was  remarkably  showy,  the  heads  being  loosely  filled 
with  long-pointed,  strap-shaped  florets  of  a  brilliant  yellow, 
rendering  it  a  valuable  decorative  plant.  It  was  awarded  a 
second-class  certificate.  Chrysanthemum  japonicmn  ( ibid .),  a 
very  curious  and  interesting,  scarcely  ornamental,  variety  of 
Chinese  Chrysanthemum,  exported  from  Japan.  It  had  pecu¬ 
liarly-cut  leaves,  and  the  flower-heads,  which  were  of  a  brown¬ 
ish-red  tipped  with  yellow,  were  formed  of  slender,  tubular, 
curved  florets,  and  a  good  deal  resembled  those  of  the  Cartha- 
mus,  or  Safflower,  only  somewhat  larger.  They  were  borne  on 
longish  slender  stalks.” 

On  referring  to  Mr.  Fortune  as  to  whether  these  different 
varieties  ought  to  be  considered  as  specifically  distinct  from  the 
Chinese  Chrysanthemum,  he  says : — “  1  am  inclined  to  think 
that  they  must  all  be  referred  to  Chrysanthemum  sinense ;  and 
even  the  one  named,  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Proceedings, 
C.  japonicum,  though  apparently  so  different,  must  be  referred, 
I  believe,  to  the  same  group.” 

We  have  figured  the  second  of  these,  C.  striatum ,  which  pro¬ 
mises,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  marking,  hitherto  unknown 
amongst  Chrysanthemums,  to  be  the  parent  of  something  new. 
Owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  flowers,  we  have  been  obliged 
to  reduce  it,  and  have  found  it  impossible  to  place  more  than  it 
on  the  Plate. 
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VARIETIES  OE  CAPE  HEATHS. 


Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  acknowledged  difficulty  of  suc¬ 
cessfully  growing  this  most  interesting  tribe  of  plants,  or  the 
want  of  encouragement  given  to  them  by  the  various  Horticul¬ 
tural  Societies,  or  the  caprices  of  fashion,  we  know  not ;  but, 
for  some  cause  or  other,  it  does  seem  to  *us  that  the  tribe  of 
Cape  Heaths  is  not  nearly  so  extensively  cultivated  as  it  used 
to  be.  We  can  remember  the  time  when  the  collections  of 
them  were  always  surrounded  by  crowds  of  eager  beholders, 
who  now  seem  to  pass  them  by,  and  to  have  transferred  their 
attentions  to  bedding-Geraniums  and  Roses. 

We  have  said  that  they  are  a  difficult  class  to  grow,  and  we 
say  so  from  experience.  No  plant  is  more  impatient  of  neg¬ 
lect  ;  and  some  kinds,  such  as  Massonii  (one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  the  tribe),  especially  so.  They  require,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  a  house  or  structure  to  themselves,  for,  as  they  require 
abundance  of  air,  and  are  impatient  of  moisture,  they  do  not 
thrive  well  with  soft-wooded  plants.  The  house  or  pit  (for  the 
latter  is,  perhaps,  the  most  suitable  place  for  them)  should  be 
heated,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  frost ;  any  amount 
of  heat  beyond  that  not  being  required :  it  should  be  also  well 
ventilated.  They  should,  in  the  second  place,  be  grown  in  an 
airy  situation,  a  close  atmosphere  not  suiting  them ;  while  some 
of  the  finest  plants  we  have  ever  seen  have  been  grown  in  the 
outskirts  of  London.  Then  one  must  be  careful  as  to  soil ;  peat, 
with  a  liberal  admixture  of  silver-sand  and  some  charcoal,  being 
the  most  suitable  for  them.  But  even  here  they  are  particular, 
some  peat  not  suiting  them  so  well  as  others ;  that  obtained 
from  Wimbledon  for  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
being  considered  the  best :  the  finer  and  more  open  it  is,  the 


better.  Then,  as  to  watering,  great  care  may  be  taken.  A 
Geranium  may  be  neglected,  and  even  droop  its  leaves,  but 
with  a  liberal  supply  it  soon  recovers,  and  seems  none  the 
worse  for  it ;  but  if  the  ball  of  a  Heath  once  gets  dry,  its  future 
recovery  we  believe  to  be  utterly  hopeless:  and,  unlike  the 
Geranium,  it  will  not  show  it ;  it  will  still  look  comparatively 
fresh  till  the  death-blow  has  been  dealt  it.  Hence  the  need 
of  very  careful  gardening,  and  hence,  probably,  the  chief  reason 
for  their  not  being  so  largely  grown. 

But  what  can  be  more  beautiful  than  they  are  ?  Look  at 
the  w7ax-like  flowers  of  the  tricolor  varieties,  or  Mctssonii  and 
aristata  major ,  or  the  graceful  snow-white  pendent  blooms  of 
intermedia  and  JBoweiana  ?  What  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
elegans ,  or  more  unique  than  a  well-grown  plant  of  Caven- 
dishii?  Nor  is  perfume,  though  rare,  wanting.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  more  exquisitely  delicate,  more  suggestive  of  Attar  of 
Boses  in  the  whole  range  of  Flora’s  demesne  than  rosea  odo- 
rata.  But  to  enumerate  their  beauties  we  should  have  to 
name  all  the  tribe. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Bollison,  of 
Tooting,  for  the  opportunity  of  figuring  the  two  varieties  on  the 
Plate,  and  for  the  following  information  concerning  them : — 
“  Erica  profusa  (fig.  1)  was  raised  between  Macnabiana  rosea  and 
aristata  major ,  the  former  being  the  mother-plant.  Erica 
affinis  (fig.  2)  was  raised  between  E.  Cavendishiana  (also  our 
seedling)  and  E.  depresses  the  mother-plant  being  depressa. 
It  bloomed  in  our  Nursery  first  about  six  years  ago.  Both  of 
these  Heaths  are  invaluable  to  the  Heath-grower,  being  very 
free  bloomers  and  of  excellent  habit,  E.  profusa  is  now  just 
about  to  bloom  at  every  point ;  it  never  fails.” 
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ORAN GE-COLOTJRED  IMANTOPHYLLUM. 


There  are  few  persons  who  have  of  late  years  visited  our 
spring  exhibitions  who  have  not  admired  the  very  striking 
plant  which,  in  a  reduced  form,  is  the  subject  of  our  present 
plate ;  its  broad  and  ample  lily-like  foliage,  surmounted  by  a 
large  scape  of  its  brilliant  orange-coloured  blossoms,  making  it 
a  conspicuous  object ;  and  its  early-flowering  habit,  in  which  it 
resembles  many  others  of  the  Amaryllids,  will  make  it  a  plant 
most  desirable  for  a  season  of  the  year  when  flowers  are  so 
much  appreciated. 

Imantojphyllum  mmicdum  is  a  native  of  Natal,  and  possesses 
the  most  desirable  quality  of  being  an  evergreen  plant,  unlike 
in  this  respect  many  of  its  congeners,  which  produce  their 
large  and  brilliant  flowers  some  time  before  the  foliage  ap¬ 
pears,  and  consequently  lack  a  charm  always  acknowledged  by 
a  lover  of  flowers — bright  foliage  to  throw  off  the  colours ;  it 
was,  as  we  learn  from  the  6  Illustrated  Bouquet  ’  (published  by 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  in  the  December  number  of 
which  work  it  is  figured),  sent  to  this  country  by  Mr.  James 
Backhouse,  of  York.  Like  many  other  allied  plants,  it  likes 
a  warm  temperature  during  its  period  of  growth,  and  thrives 
best  in  a  compost  of  loam  and  peat,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  leaf-mould  and  sand.  When  the  plants  have  thrown  up 
their  scape  they  may  be  removed  to  a  cool  portion  of  the  house, 
and  will  thrive  during  the  summer  months  in  a  cool  green¬ 
house,  where  they  can  have  abundance  of  air  and  light ;  and  by 
this  means,  a  good  healthy  plant  is  secured  for  the  next  year’s 
blooming-season. 

Mr.  Andrews  has  felt  considerable  difficulty  in  accommodat¬ 
ing  the  plant  to  the  size  of  our  Plate,  and  has  adopted  the  plan 


of  showing  a  few  of  the  flowers  the  size  of  life, — also  giving  a 
leaf  of  natural  size,  and  in  a  small  outline  figure,  showing  the 
general  habit  of  the  plant ;  thus  both  the  great  beauty  of  the 
individual  flowers,  which  sometimes  number  as  many  as  twenty 
on  one  scape,  is  seen,  and  the  character  of  the  plant  itself 
shown. 

The  description  given  of  it  in  the  6  Illustrated  Bouquet  ’  is  as 
follows : — ■“  It  forms  a  bold,  stemless,  evergreen,  fleshy-rooted, 
warm  greenhouse  or  conservatory  plant,  of  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  or  two  feet  in  height,  and  produces  somewhat  lengthy, 
ligulate,  acute,  permanent  leaves,  which  are  placed  in  two  op¬ 
posite  rows,  and  are  broadly  sheathed,  in  an  imbricated  manner 
at  the  base,  so  as  to  form  a  neck-like  extension  of  the  crown. 
The  leaves  are  suberect  when  young,  but  become  divergent  as 
they  get  matured  ;  they  are  from  eighteen  inches  to  twTo  feet  in 
length,  and  on  both  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  a  rich 
dark-green  hue,  uniformly  striated  with  shallow  longitudinal 
grooves  and  marked  with  transverse  veins  between.  The  flower- 
scapes  are  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  flattened 
or  compressed,  with  two  sharp  margins ;  they  support  a  large 
umbellate  head  of  a  score  or  more  flowers,  each  of  which  is 
borne  on  a  glossy  green  three-sided  pedicel  or  footstalk  from 
one  to  two  inches  in  depth.  The  blossoms  are  cup-shaped  or 
vase-shaped,  from  two  to  three  inches  in  width,  and  nearly  as 
much  in  length,  the  lower  half  of  the  perianth  segments  of  a 
richly-shaded  buff  tint ;  while  the  upper  half  is  a  beautiful 
light  vermilion  orange-colour.  The  filaments,  with  their  anthers, 
as  well  as  the  style  and  stigma,  are  of  a  golden-yellow.” 

A  plant  so  desirable  and  so  easy  of  cultivation  will  not  be 
long  in  finding  its  way  into  the  collections  of  those  who  appre¬ 
ciate  beautiful  and  early-flowering  plants ;  and  in  the  hope  of 
aiding  in  its  cultivation  w7e  have  included  it  in  our  illustrations. 
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Plate  146. 


HOSE,  FEANCOI3  LACHAEME. 

'  3 


We  have  often  expressed  our  opinion  that  it  is  impossible 
rightly  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  new  French  Roses,  owing  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  plants,  when  received  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  are  cut  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  stock  :  the  flowers, 
generally  speaking,  being  much  inferior  to  what  they  after¬ 
wards  prove  to  he.  This  however  we  may  generally  assume, 
that  when  in  the  first  season  a  Rose  stands  out  as  pre-eminently 
good,  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  acquisition;  and  such, 
amongst  others,  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  subject 
of  our  present  Plate ;  wherever  exhibited  last  year,  it  was  noted 
as  likely  to  be  a  desirable  addition,  and  such,  so  far  as  the 
present  season  is  concerned,  it  seems  likely  to  prove. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  who  is  now  taking  a  fore¬ 
most  place  as  a  cultivator  of  Roses,  was  kind  enough  to  forward 
the  bloom  from  which  the  admirable  drawing  of  Mr.  Andrews 
was  taken,  with  an  intimation  that  he  regarded  it  as  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  Roses  of  last  year ;  that  he  had  then  some  plants 
in  pots  which  were  covered  with  bloom ;  and  that  the  habit  of 
the  plant  seemed  to  be  all  that  could  be  wished ;  it  was,  in 
fact,  he  said,  a  u  dark  Jules  MargottinP  No  higher  praise  could 
well  be  afforded  it  than  that,  as  far  as  habit  is  concerned,  al¬ 
though  flowers  of  more  perfect  shape  are  unquestionably  to  be 
found;  this  corroborated  very  much  the  opinion  given  of  it 
to  ourselves  by  M.  Charles  Verdier,  by  whom  it  was  introduced, 
and  whose  judgment  we  have  rarely  found  to  be  warped  by  the 
fact  that  the  flowers  are  his  own. 

So  far  as  the  present  season  is  concerned,  we  have  every 
reason  to  anticipate  a  good  Rose  year,  and  to  all  appearance 
an  early  one  ;  and  the  various  great  exhibitions,  more  espe- 


daily  those  held  in  honour  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers,  will  show 
how  great  has  been  the  increase  of  her  admirers  during  the 
past  few  years. 

Besides  the  subject  of  our  present  Plate,  we  have  seen  among 
the  Boses  of  last  season  some  others  which  promise  to  be  decided 
acquisitions,  amongst  them  Robert  Fortune ,  a  peculiar,  very  beau¬ 
tiful  flower ;  La  Brillante ,  very  bright,  rosy-crimson,  and  free- 
flowering  ;  Charles  Lefebvre ,  a  rich  velvety  scarlet,  with  smooth 
and  thick  petals;  Olivier  Delhomme ,  a  brilliant  rosy-carmine, 
well-formed  flower,  of  good  depth  and  outline.  Frangois 
Lacharme  is  thus  described  by  one  of  our  most  successful 
growers,  Mr.  Cranston,  of  Hereford : — “  Brilliant  rosy-carmine, 
suffused  with  rich  purple,  petals  shell-shaped  and  most  beauti¬ 
fully  formed,  flowers  quite  globular,  when  expanded  they  have 
a  high  centre ;  altogether  a  most  exquisite  Bose,  perhaps  the 
best  flower  of  the  season,” — a  description  we  think  warranted 
by  the  exquisite  figure  of  Mr.  Andrews.  John  Hopper,  too,  has 
already  been  exhibited  in  good  condition ;  and  we  know  no 
greater  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  rose-growing  is  carried 
amongst  us  than  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ward,  the  raiser,  had  sold, 
up  to  the  1st  of  January,  2500  plants  of  it.  We  hope,  however, 
that  the  success  which  has  attended  the  introduction  of  this 
fine  Bose  may  not  induce  persons  to  suppose  that  because  a 
flower  is  of  English  origin  it  must  therefore  be  good ;  we  men¬ 
tion  this  because  there  seems  to  be  already  a  tendency  in  that 
direction.  English-raised  Boses  will  receive  no  favour  simply 
because  they  are  English,  they  will  be  compared  with  the  best 
of  the  foreign-raised  flowers,  and,  if  the  comparison  is  favour¬ 
able,  will  doubtless  be  bought  with  greater  pleasure  because 
they  are  from  our  own  country ;  although  no  sentiment  of  this 
kind  will  permit  a  poor  and  imperfect  flower  from  being  palmed 
off  on  the  floral  world.  But  we  see  no  reason  why  careful  hybri¬ 
dizing  and  judicious  treatment  should  not  bring  us  many  more 
valuable  additions  to  our  Bose  gardens  from  our  own  land. 
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J  -Andrews  .del.  et  lith. 


Plate  147. 


CAMELLIA,  DUCHESSE  DE  BEREI. 


In  the  hope  of  inducing  growers  of  the  Camellia  to  bring 
forward  some  of  the  many  tine  specimens  of  this  favourite 
flower  which  are  known  to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  offered  a  prize  of 
ten  guineas,  at  their  exhibition  in  March  last ;  and  although 
some  disappointment  was  experienced,  from  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  reach  that  ideal  which  has  been  formed  concerning 
them,  yet  some  fine  plants  were  staged,  and  some  excellent 
new  varieties  exhibited.  There  was  a  deficiency  of  bloom  ge¬ 
nerally,  hut  this  was  owing  not  to  indifferent  culture,  hut  to  the 
unfavourable  nature  of  the  season  last  year.  The  dull  and 
sunless  weather  that  pervaded  prevented  the  plants  from  set¬ 
ting  their  buds,  and  hence  blooms  were  scarce ;  for  there  are 
influences  against  which  the  best  and  most  careful  cultivation 
are  unavailing. 

The  culture  of  the  Camellia  is  by  no  means  difficult,  although, 
as  with  every  flower,  care  is  required,  and  attention  to  minutice 
meets  its  reward ;  it  is  quite  needful  that  a  close  and  warm 
place  should  be  at  hand  to  place  them  in,  when  starting  into 
growth,  where  they  can  at  the  same  time  be  shaded  from  the 
influence  of  the  sun-rays  and  be  frequently  syringed.  When 
they  have  made  their  growth,  care  is  also  needed  that  when 
placed  out  of  doors,  they  are  secured  from  the  intrusion  of 
worms  into  the  pots,  which  by  deranging  the  drainage  and  bur¬ 
rowing  into  the  soil  sodden  it,  and  ensure  thereby  disease, 
while  at  all  times  the  watering  should  be  most  carefully  watched; 
especially  should  it  be  so  when  the  buds  are  formed  and  begin 
to  swell,  for  either  excess  or  deficiency  is  apt  to  cause  them  to 
fall  off.  Yet,  with  all  this,  we  have  seen  Camellias  doing  well, 


when  very  little  care  is  bestowed ;  and  in  point  of  hardiness, 
they  can  bear  several  degrees  of  frost,  and  that  with  apparently 
less  injury  than  many  things  which  are  esteemed  hardy. 

French  and  Italian  raisers  are  doing  much  to  increase  our 
catalogues,  and  in  many  instances  the  additions  are  not  only 
new,  but  valuable ;  while  from  America  also  some  excellent 
varieties  have  been  received.  Amongst  those  which  have  this 
year  been  brought  forward,  we  may  notice  Filippo  Parlotore , 
shown  by  Messrs.  Yeitch ;  Napoleon  III.  and  Jubilee  Bosea ,  by 
Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith ;  Contessa  Lavinia  Maggi  (figured 
in  our  last  volume),  Bicolor  de  la  Beine , — both  striped  flowers, 
— and  Mcester  Bosea ,  by  Mr.  Stamdish,  of  Ascot. 

Duchesse  de  Berri  can  hardly  lay  claim  to  being  called  a 
new  variety,  but  it  is  certainly  the  finest  of  the  white  Camellias 
grown,  superior  in  shape  to  that  favourite  flower  the  old  double- 
white ;  it  has  also  the  advantage  of  a  good  habit  of  growth  and 
of  fine  large  glaucous  foliage,  instead  of  the  yellowish-green 
which  the  older  variety  is  apt  to  degenerate  into,  while  its  close 
and  shell-like  petals  are  arranged  in  a  more  thoroughly  imbri¬ 
cated  manner  than  it.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  within 
the  reach  of  most  lovers  of  this  flower,  while  the  scarce  varie¬ 
ties,  from  their  high  price,  can  only  be  obtained,  comparatively 
speaking,  by  a  few  of  the  more  ardent  connoisseurs ;  and  we 
therefore  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  find  its  way  into  most  col¬ 
lections  ere  long. 
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Plate  148. 


SHOW  PELARGONIUMS. 

Improvement ,  Censor ,  and  Souvenir . 


We  have,  in  our  February  number,  alluded  to  the  very  great 
success  which  attended  the  labours  of  the  raisers  of  seedling 
Pelargoniums  last  season,  and  in  Plate  134  gave  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  two  of  those  which  had  attracted  much  attention  at  the 
various  exhibitions:  but  as  several  of  our  subscribers  have  ex- 
pressed  a  wish  to  see  correct  illustrations  of  some  of  the  best 
before  we  enter  upon  another  season,  we  have  selected  from 
the  portfolio  of  our  artist  three,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Turner,  were  amongst  the  best  of  those  exhibited,  and  to 
which  rewards  have  been  accorded  by  the  Floral  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  by  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society. 

Every  season  produces  flowers  which  seem  at  the  time  to 
attain  that  perfection  for  which  we  are  striving;  but  each 
season  also  brings  some  improvements  either  in  size,  habit,  or 
distinctness  of  colouring,  and  hence  growers  are  encouraged  to 
go  on  ;  on  looking  at  the  very  beautiful  varieties  now  figured, 
it  may  well  be  asked — can  the  skill  of  the  hybridizer  or  the 
freaks  of  nature  go  beyond  these  1  How  often  have  we  heard  it 
asserted,  that  it  was  impossible  to  further  improve  our  favourite 
flowers,  that  there  was  so  much  sameness  in  them  that  no  merit 
could  be  attained  by  constantly  bringing  forward  flowers  which 
we  should  never  displace  the  older  varieties  for ;  and  yet  how 
utterly  have  such  ideas  been  put  upon  one  side.  Take  last  year, 
for  instance,  never  were  so  many  good  flowers  produced,  and 
never  since  the  Floral  Committee  was  established  have  so  many 
certificates  been  granted ;  and,  although  the  task  seemingly 


becomes  increasingly  more  difficult,  yet  each  year  shows  from  the 
zeal  and  energy  of  our  seedling-raisers  that  they  still  take  for 
their  motto  “  Excelsior.” 

The  three  flowers  now  figured  are  all  seedlings,  reared  at 
Clewer  Manor,  where  for  a  long  series  of  years  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Pelargonium  has  been  successfully  carried  on  ;  and 
each  year  shows  that  the  44  strain  ”  there,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  is  improving  by  the  mixture  of  the  flowers  of  other 
raisers ;  the  very  cupped  form  that  used  to  mark  Mr.  Foster's 
flowers  is  gradually  giving  way  to  broader-petalled  and  more 
open  ones,  as  the  illustration  by  Mr.  Andrews  testifies.  Im¬ 
provement  (fig.  1)  is  one  of  those  fine  purple-tinted  flowers 
which  are  so  effective  on  the  stage  ;  the  lower  petals  are  a  rich 
purple,  while  the  upper  petals  have  a  deep  maroon  blotch  in 
the  centre,  with  a  purple  margin  ;  it  received  a  first-class  certifi¬ 
cate  at  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  and  a  certificate  at  the 
Eoyal  Botanic  Society.  Censor  (fig.  2)  is  a  crimson-purple 
flower,  the  spot  on  the  upper  petal  not  occupying  so  large  a 
space  as  in  general,  while  the  colour  of  the  flower  is  novel  and 
pleasing  ;  it  received  a  first-class  certificate  at  the  Eoyal  Botanic 
Society,  and  a  second-class  at  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society. 
Souvenir  (fig.  3)  has  richly-painted  crimson  and  black  lower 
petals,  black  top,  and  bright  margin  ;  it  is  not  perhaps  so 
decidedly  a  good  flower  as  the  others,  but  is  likely  to  be  very 
effective  as  a  bold  and  striking  flower  for  the  home  stage. 
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Plate  149. 


FERN-LEAVED  CHINESE  PRIMROSE. 


The  merit  of  introducing  this  new  variety  of  this  well-known 
flower  is  due  to  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  of  the  Wel¬ 
lington  Road  Nursery,  who  two  years  ago  brought  it  before  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  grown  it  for  the  last  two  seasons,  and  proved  its  constancy, 
it  has  again  been  favourably  noticed  by  the  Committee  as  a 
plant  likely  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  early  spring¬ 
flowering  plants. 

We  have  in  former  volumes  given  figures  of  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  Primula  remarkable  for  their  flowers,  but  in  this  the 
foliage  is  the  most  noticeable  portion  of  the  plant,  the  flowers 
differing  little  from  those  of  a  good  strain  of  the  ordinary- 
fringed  kind ;  but  the  leaves  of  this,  which  has  been  named 
Filicifolia ,  especially  commend  it,  being  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  appearance.  It  has  also  the  valuable  property 
of  being  reproduced  from  seed,  so  that  they  may  be  propagated 
in  the  ordinary  way  that  the  Chinese  Primroses  are.  46  These 
Chinese  Primroses,”  we  quote  from  Henderson’s  4  Illustrated 
Bouquet,’  44  are  readily  distinguished  by  more  erect  and  robust 
habit  of  growth.  The  lower  series  of  the  pinnatifid  leaves  alone 
assume  a  horizontal  position,  whilst  the  remainder  rise  from  six 
to  eight  inches  in  height,  on  long,  rich  crimson  footstalks,  their 
terminal  leaf-blades  being  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length, 
and  a  couple  of  inches  or  more  in  width.  These  leaves  are 
narrowest  at  the  base,  and  widen  upwards*  They  are  oblong 
in  form,  and  somewhat  concave  near  the  base ;  otherwise  evenly 
expanded,  and  being  notched  with  numerous  oblong  lobes, 
which  are  separated  midway  to  the  centre-rib,  and  toothed  at 
the  edge,  they  acquire  a  somewhat  fan-like  appearance,  whilst 


the  rich  tint  of  the  midrib,  in  the  red-flowered  form  we  have 
figured,  imparts  a  strongly-marked  feature  of  ornament.  The 
flower-stems  are  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  length,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  terminal  cluster  of  from  ten  to  twenty  elegantly-fringed 
blossoms  of  a  crimson-tinted  rose-colour :  there  is  also  a  white- 
flowered  variety,  forming  a  pretty  contrast  to  the  more  richly 
coloured  one  of  our  Plate.” 

In  order  to  obtain  good  plants  of  this  or  of  any  other  strain 
of  Chinese  Primrose,  it  will  be  desirable  to  sow  the  seed  at 
once.  In  fact,  those  who  require  them  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  season,  such  as  November,  must  sow  them  in  April ;  but 
seed  sown  now,  will  produce  nice  plants  for  January  or  Feb¬ 
ruary.  A  gentle  heat  is  desirable  for  inducing  the  seeds  to  ger¬ 
minate  freely,  and  although  the  plant  is  capable  of  bearing 
much  vicissitude  of  atmosphere,  and  flowers  even  in  the 
drawing-room,  where  we  have  known  plants  to  have  continued 
in  bloom  for  months,  yet  it  will  succeed  best  in  an  inter¬ 
mediate  house  during  the  winter ;  while  during  the  summer 
months  no  place  is  more  suitable  for  them  than  a  cool  pit, 
where  they  can  be  shaded  from  the  sunlight  during  the  heat 
of  the  day.  All  flower-buds  should  be  picked  off  until  the 
plant  is  approaching  its  ordinary  time  of  bloom.  The  soil  best 
suited  is  one  composed  of  three  parts  of  loam  and  one  of  well- 
decomposed  manure,  with  a  portion  of  silver  sand.  Careful  at¬ 
tention  to  watering  is  also  needed  during  the  whole  period  of 
growth. 
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Plate  150. 


HYACINTH,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


During  the  present  season,  the  very  large  collections  of 
Hyacinths  which  have  been  exhibited  at  the  various  spring 
shows  have  enabled  the  flower-loving  public  to  see  how  very 
different  a  flower  it  is  when  well  cultivated,  to  the  miserable 
things  they  too  often  are,  even  in  the  hands  of  those  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  take  some  pains  with  them ;  while  those  who  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  beautifully-arranged  houses  of  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  of 
Highgate,  and  Mr.  A.  Henderson,  of  Pine- Apple  Place,  the 
former  of  forced  and  the  latter  of  unforced  flowers.  We  had 
the  good  fortune  this  year  of  seeing  the  flowers  of  the  former 
gentleman,  and  by  his  courtesy  were  enabled  to  grow  ourselves 
some  of  the  fine  varieties ;  and  amongst  the  flowers  we  then 
saw,  none  seemed  to  us  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  Maga¬ 
zine  than  this  beautifully  clear  yellow  variety,  which  at  once 
attracted  our  notice  on  his  stage,  and  was  amongst  the  most 
admired  of  the  many  new  varieties  which  he  exhibited. 

Yellow  Hyacinths  are  comparatively  rare,  and  are  not  very 
vigorous  in  their  growth,  so  that  a  pure-coloured  flower,  form¬ 
ing  a  good  truss,  such  as  San  Francisco ,  is  really  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  ;  red,  white,  and  blue  are  abundant ;  but  not  so  yellows : 
and  we  therefore  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  be  a  general 
favourite,  and  largely  sought  after  by  those  who  are  exhibitors. 

In  the  culture  of  the  Hyacinth,  we  have  found  in  our  expe¬ 
rience  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  grow  them  in  such  large  pots 
as  we  at  one  time  thought  necessary,  having  found  that  those 
which  were  grown  in  the  size  ordinarily  called  thirty-twos  were 
quite  as  vigorous  as  those  grown  in  a  larger  size.  M  here  space 
is  an  object,  this  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence.  Care  must 


be  taken,  however,  that  the  compost  used  is  rich,  one-half  of 
it  consisting  of  well-decomposed  manure,  and  when  the  plants 
are  throwing  up  their  spike,  and  especially  when  they  are 
showing  colour,  liquid  manure  may  also  be  freely  given ;  their 
large  fleshy  roots  absorbing  a  good  deal  of  moisture.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  needful  that  good  sound  bulbs  be  obtained  early  after 
their  importation ;  and  as  it  was  stated  to  us  by  Mr.  Cutbush, 
that  the  continued  rain  during  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
when  the  roots  were  maturing,  caused  the  bulbs  imported  last 
autumn  not  to  be  equal  in  quality  to  the  ordinary  supply,  we 
may  reasonably  anticipate  that  the  constant  dryness  of  this 
spring  will  have  the  contrary  effect,  and  that  we  may  look  to 
having  superior  bulbs  this  autumn. 

Amongst  the  other  new  kinds  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cutbush, 
we  noticed  especially  Prince  of  Orange ,  striped  pink  ;  Ferule 
Khan ,  dark  blue ;  Maria  Theresa ,  pink  striped ;  Fair  Maid  of 
Denmark ,  large  white :  while  amongst  the  older  varieties,  Mac¬ 
aulay  ,  Peine  des  Jacintlies ,  Solfaterre ,  Koh-i-noor ,  Howard ,  Mont 
Plane ,  Tuhaflora ,  Charles  Dickens ,  and  Grandeur  a  Merveille , 
were  conspicuous.  We  hope,  before  the  season  comes  round 
for  the  purchase  of  bulbs,  to  give  in  the  Companion  a  list  of 
such  varieties  as  we  consider  from  our  own  experience  the  best 
suited  for  general  culture,  for  these  high-priced  varieties  are 
not  likely  to  find  favour  amongst  amateurs  in  general,  as  the 
Hyacinth  is  a  flower  which,  according  to  its  present  course  of 
treatment,  only  gives  us  the  benefit  of  its  bloom  the  first  year. 
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Plate  151. 


AZALEA,  SURPRISE. 


There  are  many  plants  which,  although  they  may  not  come 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  connoisseur  in  those  various  little 
matters  which  are  to  him  of  so  much  importance,  but  which 
do  not  seem  to  he  so  to  the  general  public,  yet  are  exceedingly 
valuable  for  what  is  called  decorative  purposes.  Such  a  flower 
is  that  so  well  represented  in  our  figure,  which,  under  the  above 
name,  and  also,  we  believe,  as  Madame  A.  Verschaffelt ,  has  been 
exhibited  this  season,  and  been  commended,  when  exhibited 
by  the  Messrs.  Yeitch,  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society. 

To  be  suited  for  decorative  purposes,  a  flower  ought  to  be 
vigorous  in  its  growth,  brilliant  in  colour,  and  very  free  bloom¬ 
ing  ;  vigorous  in  growth,  because  it  must  be  an  easy  plant  to 
obtain  for  the  market,  and  unless  it  have  brilliancy  and  fulness 
of  bloom,  it  will  be  no  better  for  this  purpose  than  many  other 
varieties ;  and  as  the  Floral  Committee  have  commended  Sur¬ 
prise,  we  may  presume  that  it  comes  up  to  their  ideal  of  what 
a  decorative  plant  should  be. 

The  Azalea  in  general  is  admirably  suited  for  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  decorative  plants  are  required ;  whether  in  the 
conservatory,  hall,  or  boudoir,  it  cannot  fail  to  attract,  by  its 
profuseness  of  bloom  and  variety.  A  well-managed  plant  will 
be  so  completely  covered  with  flowers  that  no  particle  of  foli¬ 
age  will  be  seen,  while  the  delicacy  of  its  perfume  adds  to  its 
value.  Hence,  we  were  not  surprised,  during  a  recent  visit  to 
Paris,  to  see  that  it  is  so  largely  used  there,  although,  as  a  ge¬ 
neral  rule,  the  French  are  better  contented  with  flowers  of  less 
value  of  which  they  are  not  required  to  take  any  special  care. 

One  method  of  growing  Azaleas  has  not  met  with  much  en- 


couragement  in  England,  that  of  having  them  as  standards,  and 
yet,  where  there  is  a  large  conservatory,  they  make  a  fine  dis¬ 
play  thus  treated.  When  placed  amongst  fine-foliaged  plants, 
the  stem  is  hidden  by  the  plants  in  front  of  it,  and  its  bright 
colouring  shows  well  at  the  back  of  the  stage.  Some  excel¬ 
lently-trained  plants  of  this  description  were  exhibited  by  M. 
Margottin,  of  Bourg-la-Reine,  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  PXor- 
ti  culture,  and  were  deservedly  admired,  although,  from  being 
*  placed  on  the  ground,  they  could  not  be  seen  to  that  advantage 
that  they  would  have  been  in  the  position  we  allude  to.  It 
may,  of  course,  be  said  that  we  can  grow  large  Azaleas,  which 
will  have  all  that  effect ;  but  for  them  we  shall  have  to  wait 
many  years,  while  these  plants  are  soon  obtained,  and  moreover, 
they  take  up  so  very  little  room,  in  comparison  with  large  spe¬ 
cimens,  that  it  gives  them  an  additional  advantage. 

Azalea ,  Madame  A.  Verschaffelt ,  or  Surprise ,  is  thus  noticed  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society : — “  A  very 
handsome  decorative  sort,  of  Belgian  origin.  The  flowers  were 
of  a  veiny  pink,  paler  and  frilled  at  the  edge,  and  conspicuously 
marked  with  a  large  deep-red  blotch  of  spots  on  the  upper  seg¬ 
ment.”  It  received  a  second-class  certificate  under  its  synonym 
of  Madame  Verschaffelt. 
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AURICULA,  PRINCESS  OE  WALES. 


The  great  interest  excited  in  the  various  collections  of  these 
beautiful  spring  flowers  that  were  contributed  to  the  Exhibi¬ 
tions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  Royal  Botanic  Societies, 
induces  us  to  bring  before  our  subscribers  the  portrait  of  a 
seedling  of  Mr.  Charles  Turner’s  of  Slough,  for  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  latter  society. 

After  having  been  for  some  years  almost  excluded  from 
public  favour,  the  Auricula  seems  to  be  on  the  eve  of  occupying 
once  more  its  former  position,  and  to  become  (we  use  it  in  the 
best  sense)  a  fashionable  flower.  Not  only  at  the  exhibitions 
this  year  has  the  number  of  exhibitors  greatly  increased,  but 
*  the  expressions  of  admiration  of  their  exceeding  beauty  have 
been  many,  while  from  various  quarters  we  hear  of  amateurs 
who  are  about  to  enter  on  their  cultivation.  We  are  conscious 
of  having  in  some  measure  contributed  to  this  result ;  while  the 
beautiful  specimens  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Turner,  distin¬ 
guished  as  they  were  for  that  vigour  of  growth  and  healthiness 
of  appearance  which  characterizes  all  his  productions,  have 
materially  aided  this  object.  Nor  must  we  omit,  for  it  would  be 
unfair  to  do  so,  the  stimulus  given  to  it  by  the  liberal  prizes 
offered  by  our  two  great  Societies ;  it  is  another  instance  of  how 
much  may  be  done  by  them,  and  consequently  how  much  care 
is  needed  that  they  should  as  much  as  possible  extend  their 
favour  to  all  flowers  worthy  of  cultivation. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  supposed  difficulty  of  culti¬ 
vation  as  one  reason  for  this  flowrer  having  been  so  long  neg¬ 
lected,  and  stated  that  the  difficulty  has  been  rather  created 
than  to  have  had  any  real  existence,  and  wre  are  borne  out  in 
this  by  the  opinions  of  all  our  eminent  cultivators.  Like  most 


flowers,  they  require  careful  watching,  but  not  that  mixture  of 
materials  which  it  wTas  once  considered  necessary  to  grow  them 
in  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  veteran  florist,  Mr.  George 
Glenny,  has  raised  his  voice  against  the  monstrous  quackery 
which  did  more  than  anything  else  to  discourage  amateurs  from 
growing  it.  More  common-sense  views  now  prevail ;  no  gar¬ 
dener,  worth  the  name,  thinks  of  keeping  any  in  formation  to 
himself,  but  is  glad  through  the  columns  of  the  various  periodi¬ 
cals  devoted  to  gardening  interests  to  make  it  known  to  the 
world;  and  thus  all  become  benefited  by  the  experience  of 
others. 

Princess  of  Wales  is  one  of  that  class  of  beautiful  blue  self- 
coloured  flowers  which  is  ever  attractive,  especially  to  those 
who  are  not  influenced  by  the  many  considerations  which  guide 
the  mind  of  the  florist,  with  whom  the  edged  varieties  are  per¬ 
haps  greater  favourites.  Spalding's  Metropolitan ,  Richmond's 
North  Star ,  and  Smith's  Formosa  are  all  of  this  class,  and  de¬ 
servedly  admired.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  colour  is  very  bril¬ 
liant,  the  form  excellent,  and  the  paste,  as  the  white  portion  of 
the  flower  is  technically  called,  very  solid ;  this  oftentimes  is 
not  the  case  in  self-coloured  flowers,  ,  (we  might  instance  Oxonian 
and  Volunteer  as  instances  to  the  contrary,)  and  therefore  ma¬ 
terially  increases  the  value  of  the  flower.  It  is  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  raiser,  Mr.  Turner,  and  it  must  be  (owing  to  the 
slow  manner  in  which  the  Auricula  increases)  some  years  be¬ 
fore  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  public,  but  we  cannot  do 
better  than  advise  those  who  derive  real  pleasure  from  the 
contemplation  of  beautiful  flowers  to  attempt  the  culture  of 
a  tribe  so  beautiful  and  chaste  in  its  appearance  as  the  Auri¬ 
cula.  There  are  many  varieties  of  moderate  price  which  even 
the  rarer  and  high-priced  kinds  do  not  excel,  and  these  we 
should  recommend  to  be  grown  in  the  first  instance,  and  when 
their  cultivation  is  seen  not  to  be  difficult,  the  more  expensive 
sorts  can  be  obtained. 
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NEW  JAPANESE  CLEMATIS. 


The  scarcity  of  hardy  flowering  creepers  would  make  any 
addition  to  their  number  most  desirable,  while  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  two  such  really  beautiful  kinds  as  those  which  form  the 
subject  of  our  present  Plate  must  be  hailed  with  satisfaction 
by  all  who  are  really  interested  in  horticulture. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Robert  Fortune,  who  has  more  perhaps  than  any 
one  living  enriched  our  gardens  with  plants  capable  of  bearing 
the  extremes  to  which  we  are  subjected  in  our  variable  climate, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  possession  of  these  two  very  beau¬ 
tiful  plants.  They  form  part  of  the  treasures  sent  home  by 
him  during  his  recent  visit  to  Japan,  and  have  been  flowered 
by  Mr.  Standish,  of  the  Ascot  and  Bagshot  Nurseries,  by  whom 
they  have  been  exhibited  during  the  present  season  at  our  great 
metropolitan  exhibitions,  at  all  of  which  they  have  been  very 
deservedly  admired,  and  received  on  each  occasion  the  highest 
awards  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  judges  to  bestow.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Standish’s  courtesy  for  the  opportunity  of 
figuring  them,  and  to  Mr.  Fortune  for  the  following  brief  notes 
concerning  them. 

“  Clematis  Fortunei ,  a  very  hue  species,  was  found  in  gardens 
near  Yedo,  the  capital  of  Japan.  Its  large  white  flowers,  which 
it  produces  in  profusion,  were  striking  objects  even  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  and  were  much  admired  by  the  Japanese. 
The  first  blooms  which  it  has  produced  in  England,  give  but 
little  idea  of  its  real  beauty.  In  Japan  they  are  frequently 
tinted  with  pink  and  rose  colour.  It  will  probably  prove  as 
hardy  in  England  as  the  other  species  of  Japanese  Clematis, 
and  will  be  invaluable  as  a  creeper  in  our  greenhouses  and  con¬ 


servatories. 


Clematis  florida  Standishii  was  also  met 


with  in 


cultivation  near  Yedo,  and  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  family;  the  colour  of  its  flowers  is  rare  and  very  beautiful, 
a  kind  of  violet-blue,  with  crimson  and  carmine  shining  through 
it.  It  will  require  the  same  treatment  as  Clematis  florida ,  and 
is  no  doubt  quite  as  hardy.” 

In  the  report  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  (Proceedings,  vol.  iii.  p.227)  they  are  thus  described: 
“  Clematis  Fortune i,  a  magnificent  hardy  Japanese  climber  with 
downy  ternate  leaves,  the  terminal  leaflet  of  which  in  the  plant 
produced  was  three-lobed.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  double, 
white,  and  with  a  delicious  scent  somewhat  resembling  orange 
blossom ;  the  flowers  were  remarkable  for  having  the  sepals 
stalked,  instead  of  sessile  ;  it  was  a  very  distinct  and  remark¬ 
ably  fine  plant.  Clematis  florida  Standi shii,  a  very  handsome 
Japanese  plant,  apparently  a  variety  of  C.  florida ,  having  the 
sepals  sessile  as  in  that  species,  the  flowers  were  of  a  deep 
violet-blue ;  it  was  regarded  as  quite  an  acquisition.”  Both 
plants  were  awarded  first-class  certificates.  When  to  this  we 
add,  that  the  gardening  periodicals  have  been  unceasing  in  their 
approbation  of  them,  that  the  double  variety  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  by  eminent  judges,  “  the  flower  of  the  year,”  and  that 
their  cultivation  is  about  as  easy  as  that  of  the  common  Honey¬ 
suckle,  we  think  that  we  are  not  far  wrong  in  ascribing  to  them 
a  high  position,  and  in  predicting  their  great  popularity. 
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PEARCE’S  OURISIA. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  James  Veitch,  of  the 
Chelsea  and  Exeter  Nurseries,  for  the  opportunity  of  figuring 
another  of  the  interesting  plants  which  he  has  been  the  means 
of  introducing  from  the  Chilian  Andes,  and  which,  like  Mi- 
mulus  cupreus ,  promises  to  be  a  useful  and  pretty  addition  to 
our  gardens,  for  there  is  every  likelihood  of  its  proving  perfectly 
hardy  in  our  climate. 

At  the  first  great  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
held  in  May  last  year,  an  allied  species  was  exhibited,  and 
awarded  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal ;  it  was  thus  described  in  the 
report  of  their  proceedings  : — 44  Ourisia  coccinea ,  a  dwarf  hardy 
perennial  of  great  beauty,  introduced  from  Chili ;  the  leaves 
were  radical,  stalked,  cordate,  bicrenate,  somewhat  like  those 
of  a  Mitella,  and  the  flowers  grew  on  an  erect  stem  about  a  foot 
in  height,  this  stem  terminating  in  a  raceme  of  opposite,  droop¬ 
ing,  tubular  two-lipped  scarlet  flowers,  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  and  streaked  on  the  face  of  the  limb  with  crimson.”  But 
this,  though  so  glowingly  described,  is  far  inferior  to  the  very 
beautiful  one  now  figured,  and  in  the  Society's  Proceedings  is 
so  stated  to  be  in  the  following  terms  (vol.  iii.  227): — Ourisia 
Pearcii ,  a  showy  herbaceous  perennial  with  the  general  features 
of  the  pretty  0.  coccinea ,  which  was  now  shown  with  it  for 
comparison ;  it  had  dark-red  stems  and  leafstalks,  the  leaves 
were  flatter,  more  regularly  ovate  and  crenate,  and  the  flowers, 
which  grow  similarly  on  an  erect  stem,  were  larger,  with  a 
longer  tube  and  more  spreading  lips,  they  were  crimson,  streaked 
on  the  face  of  the  limb  with  deep  blood-red.  The  plant  was 
obtained  from  Chili  through  Mr.  Pearce,  after  whom  it  has 
been  named  by  Hr.  Philippi.” 


Mr.  Veitch,  in  a  communication  kindly  sent  to  us,  says,  44  0. 
Pearcii  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  this  interesting  genus. 
It  was  sent  home  by  our  collector,  Mr.  Pearce,  from  its  native 
habitat  in  the  Andes  of  Chili.  I  treat  it  as  a  herbaceous  plant, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  see,  it  seems  to  be  of  easy  culture,  and  alto¬ 
gether  a  valuable  addition  to  this  interesting  class  of  plants.” 

When  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  on 
the  5th  ultimo,  it  was  greatly  admired,  and  received  a  first-class 
certificate ;  its  character  has  been  faithfully  depicted  by  Mr. 
Andrews,  and  we  feel  confident  that  it  will  be  appreciated  by 
all  who  admire  both  novelty  and  excellence.  We  cannot  for¬ 
bear  noticing  how  great  is  the  enterprise  exhibited  by  so  many 
of  our  leading  firms  in  thus  catering  for  the  ever-increasing 
wants  of  the  flower-loving  public.  Japan  and  South  America 
have  thus  both  been  lately  visited  on  the  behalf  of  the  Messrs. 
Veitch.  Mr.  Standish  has  received  the  botanical  treasures  of 
Japan,  and  the  magnificent  tree-ferns  of  New  Zealand.  Mr. 
Low  receives  fortnightly  consignments  of  Orchids  and  other 
exotic  plants,  from  Borneo  and  other  tropical  climes,  and  other 
firms  are  engaged  in  the  same  work,  and  all  as  a  matter  of 
purely  commercial  speculation,  without  the  aid  of  either  socie¬ 
ties  or  the  Government ;  it  speaks  well  for  the  wide-spread  love 
of  flowers  that  exists  amongst  us,  and  testifies  quite  as  much  as 
do  our  magnificent  exhibitions*  to  the  fact  that  nowhere  does 
the  real  love  of  flowers  exist  in  so  remarkable  a  degree  as  in 
our  own  island,  and  nowhere,  albeit  the  many  disadvantages  of 
a  climatic  character  for  which  we  suffer,  is  their  cultivation 
carried  out  with  such  great  success.  Few  sciences  have  made 
greater  progress  during  the  last  fifty  years  than  that  of  Horti¬ 
culture,  and  none  minister  more  to  the  enjoyment  and  elevation 
of  all  interested  in  the  pursuit. 
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RHODODENDRON,  PRINCE  OE  WALES 

(ROLLISON’S). 


About  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  Messrs.  Rollison,  of 
Tooting,  received  from  their  Collector,  Mr.  Henshall,  a  new 
Rhododendron,  which  has  been  known  since  amongst  growers 
of  stove  an d& greenhouse  plants  as  H.  javanicum ;  he  found  it  on 
Mount  Salak,  in  the  island  of  Java,  at  a  range  of  from  4000  to 
7000  feet  on  the  volcanic  range  of  hills  which  runs  throughout 
the  length  of  the  island;  it  was  in  some  instances  epiphytal,  but 
more  frequently  it  was  found  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
forming  a  shrub  from  seven  to  ten  feet  in  height.  This  fine 
variety  was  figured  in  the  ‘Florist’  for  1852,  a  period  when 
Dr.  Hooker’s  Sikkim  Rhododendrons  were  exciting  considerable 
expectation. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  its  proper 
treatment.  Mr.  Cole,  then  gardener  to  Mr.  Collyer,  of  Dart- 
ford,  one  of  the  best  plantsmen  of  the  day,  had  treated  it  as  a 
stove  plant,  and  under  such  treatment  it  had  so  well  thriven, 
that  lie  was  enabled  to  grow  it  into  a  good  specimen-plant  in 
the  course  of  two  years.  The  Messrs.  Rollison,  we  are  told  on 
the  other  hand,  treated  it  as  they  did  their  Indian  Azaleas,  and 
under  this  it  also  flourished.  In  the  hands  of  so  thoroughly 
practical  and  scientific  a  firm  it  was  not  likely  to  remain,  how¬ 
ever,  under  these  doubtful  conditions ;  it  was  used  for  hybrid¬ 
izing,  and  one  of  the  results  of  their  success  is  the  very  beau¬ 
tiful  variety  which  we  now,  through  their  courtesy,  have  the 
pleasure  of  figuring,  as  the  result  of  a  cross  between  it  and 
Rhododendron  retusum ,  which  they  have  named  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  describe  as  a  conservatory  or  greenhouse  plant,  a  showy 
and  beautiful  variety,  with  good  foliage. 

The  various  species  of  this  genus,  whether  they  are  hardy  or 


not,  are  to  be  regarded  as  plants  of  great  beauty  and  excellence  ; 
those  which  have  been  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  our  winters 
also  endure  a  considerable  amount  of  soot  and  smoke.  Thus, 
while  the  Portugal  and  common  Laurels  are  in  a  moribund 
state  at  Kensington,  the  Rhododendrons  seem  in  good  health ; 
and  few  persons  have  seen  a  well-arranged  American  garden, 
in  which  they  always  occupy  a  prominent  position,  without 
being  struck  with  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  and  the  rich  and 
varied  colours  of  their  flowers.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
sights  that  we  ever  recollect  seeing  was  at  Saltwood,  near 
Hythe,  in  Kent,  in  the  grounds  of  Archdeacon  Croft ;  in  a  small 
valley  at  the  end  of  his  shrubbery,  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
a  piece  of  water,  were  planted  a  large  number  of  what  are 
ordinarily  termed  American  plants.  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias, 
Azaleas,  etc.,  completely  filled  the  space ;  a  thick  fog  had,  how¬ 
ever,  obscured  the  whole  valley,  but  when,  as  the  warm  June 
sun  dispersed  it,  the  whole  gradually  burst  upon  our  view,  a 
more  beautiful  sight  could  not  possibly  be  imagined. 

Some  of  the  Indian  varieties,  too  tender,  although  coming 
from  the  hills,  for  our  gardens,  have  proved  very  valuable  as 
the  parents  of  other  varieties.  Thus,  two  very  beautiful  Rho¬ 
dodendrons  have  been  exhibited  during  last  season,  and  the 
present  one,  Princess  Alice ,  raised  from  P.  Edgworthii ,  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  Countess  of  Haddington,  a  seedling  from 
Halhousice ,  by  Mr.  Parker,  of  Tooting;  the  present  variety  is 
another  example  of  what  skilful  hybridizing  can  effect. 

Prince  of  Wales  retains  the  bright  orange  colour  of  javanicum, 
with  the  more  lengthened  tube  of  retusum ;  the  foliage  is  of  a 
clear  glaucous-green  colour,  and  the  whole  plant  well  deserving 
of  general  cultivation  by  all  who  have  greenhouses  at  their 
command.  In  a  communication  which  we  have  received  from 
Messrs.  Rollison,  they  say, 44  we  introduced  from  Java  with  Rho¬ 
dodendron  javanicum  and  retusum ,  two  other  species,  viz.  R. 
Rlumei  (var.  album  of  Blume)  and  R.  tubiflorum ,  not  so  beautiful 
and  showy  as  javanicum  or  retusum ,  but  a  very  pretty  and  distinct 
species,  suitable  for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  R.  Rlumei 
produces  umbels  of  creamy-white  drooping  flowers  (well  shaped), 
and  R.  tubiflorum  similar  flowers  to  R.  retusum ,  but  of  a  reddish- 
purple  colour,  and  rather  longer  in  the  tube  than  R.  retusum .” 
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VARIETIES  OE  HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS. 


The  frequenters  of  Flower  Shows,  and  the  readers  of  Hor¬ 
ticultural  publications  in  days  gone  by,  will  recollect  the  many 
beautiful  varieties  of  Calceolarias  which  used,  some  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago,  to  be  exhibited  when  Messrs.  Kinghorn,  Holmes, 
Green,  May,  Gaines,  and  others,  used  to  bring  them  forward 
laden  with  bloom,  and  ever  attractive,  not  only  for  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  their  colours,  but  the  strangeness  of  their  markings. 
They  were  then  regularly  classed  amongst  florists'  flowers,  and 
catalogues  contained  a  select  list  of  varieties. 

But  these  days  passed  away ;  it  was  felt  that  the  difficulty  of 
propagating  and  keeping  them  was  so  great  that  they  were  not 
worth  the  time,  labour,  and  expense  bestowed  on  them,  so  that 
gradually  they  went  out  of  fashion  ;  some  well-known  growers, 
however,  still  continued  to  save  seed,  and  improve  them  both 
in  size  and  brilliancy  of  colouring.  It  now  seems  as  if  their 
culture,  under  a  different  method  of  treatment,  is  likely  to  be¬ 
come  again  fashionable ;  and  as,  notwithstanding  the  advance 
made  in  shrubby  Calceolarias,  the  size,  beauty,  and  variety  of 
the  markings  have  not  been  obtained  in  them  which  the  her¬ 
baceous  kinds  can  produce,  we  think  them  a  flower  eminently 
deserving  of  being  cultivated  by  those  who  desire  a  brilliant 
display  at  little  expense. 

Amongst  the  most  successful  hybridizers,  Messrs.  Hobson  and 
Son,  of  Isleworth,  have  for  some  years  been  noted  for  the 
very  excellent  strain  of  seed  which  they  have  obtained;  and  the 
flowers  now  figured  were  selected  by  our  artist  from  a  large 
number  which  they  have  bloomed  during  the  course  of  the 
present  year.  The  plan  now  generally  adopted  is  to  obtain 
from  seed-growers  seed  saved  only  from  their  choicest  flowers ; 
and  as  they  have  a  character  to  maintain,  a  grower  will  be 
anxious  to  save  only  from  the  best.  When  the  plants  have 


flowered  and  produced  seed,  it  will  then  be  at  the  option  of  the 
owner  either  to  save  seed  from  his  own  flowers  or  to  procure  a 
fresh  supply  from  the  original  source ;  but  in  either  case  to 
throw  away  the  old  plants.  This  saves  all  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  endeavouring  to  keep  them,  with,  after  all,  but  ill  suc¬ 
cess,  during  the  winter  months. 

Their  cultivation  is  by  no  means  difficult,  and  the  following 
plans  will,  we  think,  ensure  success  Gather  the  seed  as  soon 
as  it  is  ripe,  and  sow  as  soon  as  you  are  ready  for  it.  Seed-pans 
are  the  most  desirable  things  to  sow  the  seed  in ;  the  soil 
should  be  light,  consisting  of  leaf-mould  and  sand ;  the  seed  to 
be  sown  thinly,  and  lightly  covered.  It  will  be  better  to  place 
them  in  a  little  heat,  and  when  the  seedlings  are  well  up, 
place  the  pans  in  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  the  greenhouse.  As 
soon  as  the  young  plants  are  large  enough,  pot  them  off  singly, 
if  they  can  be  handled  without  injury,  into  thumb  pots,  the 
soil  to  be  composed  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  well-decayed 
manure,  with  the  addition  of  silver  sand,  and  then  as  the  plants 
require  it,  keep  on  increasing  the  size  of  the  pots,  until  they 
are  in  these  about  six  inches  in  diameter ;  in  these  they  may 
be  left  to  bloom.  During  the  whole  period  of  their  growth,  they 
should  be  carefully  watered,  and  greenfly  (one  of  their  greatest 
enemies)  kept  down  by  constant  fumigating ;  as  they  are  impa-* 
tient  of  frost  and  damp,  an  intermediate  house,  where  they  may 
be  kept  in  a  growing  state  during  the  winter,  is  admirably  suited 
for  them.  When  they  are  in  bloom,  at  once  discard  all  worth¬ 
less  or  indifferent  flowers ;  and  if  you  are  particularly  anxious 
about  the  seed,  hybridize,-  selecting  those  of  good  form  as  the 
mother  plants,  and  using  the  pollen  of  the  more  striking  colours 
to  fertilize  with.  Adopting  this  course,  the  house  allotted  to 
them  will  be  in  the  month  of  June  a  blaze  of  beauty;  this  we 
can  bear  witness  to,  from  having  seen  for  some  years  a  collec¬ 
tion  thus  treated  under  the  care  of  a  friend  and  neighbour, 
Mr.  Edward  Banks,  of  Sholden. 

In  order  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  the  very  inartistic  notion 
of  a  Plate  consisting  of  pips,  and  on  the  other  the  confusion 
that  full  trusses  would  make,  we  have  given  only  three  pips  of 
each  variety,  but  each  plant  produces  a  very  large  head  of 
bloom,  which  would  more  than  by  itself  occupy  the  space  of 
our  Plate.  We  may  add,  that  the  very  fine  plants  exhibited  by 
Mr.  James,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  were  grown  from  seed  of  a 
similar  character  to  those  figured  by  us. 
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HYBBID  MIMULUS. 


When,  in  our  second  volume,  we  figured  the  then  newly  in¬ 
troduced  “  Mimulus  cupreus ,”  we  entertained  a  strong  hope  that 
it  would  ere  long  become  the  parent  of  a  new  race  of  this 
favourite  flower,  as  its  dwarf  habit  and  hardiness  of  constitution 
seemed  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose.  It  is  no  small 
proof  of  the  enterprise  and  skill  of  our  hybridizers,  that  in  so 
short  a  time  we  are  enabled  to  present  to  our  subscribers  the 
very  beautiful  Plate  of  new  varieties  now  before  them.  These 
were  raised  bv  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Co.,  of  St.  John’s 
Wood ;  others,  in  a  somewhat  similar  strain,  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  W.  Bull,  of  King’s  Road,  Chelsea ;  and  we  have  heard  of 
others  who  have  successfully  arrived  at  like  results. 

Those  which  we  have  figured  were  raised  from  M.  cupreus 
crossed  with  M.  luteus  and  rivularis,  and  have  been  selected  bv 
Messrs.  Henderson  from  a  very  large  number  of  seedlings,  and 
give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  habit  and  striking  appearance  of 
the  plants.  The  ground  colour  is  of  various  shades  of  yellow, 
often  having  traces  of  the  coppery  colour  of  M.  cupreus  in 
it ;  while  the  scarlet  and  crimson  colouring  varies  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner.  Mary  (fig.  1)  has  a  bright-yellow  ground, 
the  four  upper  segments  being  very  beautifully  marbled,  and 
the  lower  one  having  some  bright  blotches  of  crimson  irregu¬ 
larly  disposed.  In  it osa  (fig.  2),  the  upper  segments  are  crim¬ 
son,  with  a  narrow  edging  of  gold  colour,  and  in  the  centre  of 
each  on  the  margin  there  is  a  bright  spot  of  crimson,  surrounded 
by  a  semicircle  of  the  golden  colour  of  the  ground,  giving  it  a 
very  distinct  appearance  ;  the  lower  segment  or  lip  has  a  bright 
spot  of  crimson  in  the  centre,  with  two  smaller  ones  on  each 
side,  and  a  row  of  small  spots  near  the  margin.  Bessie  (fig.  3) 


has  the  four  upper  segments  of  a  brilliant  scarlet-crimson  co¬ 
lour,  surrounded  with  a  bright  gold  edging,  the  lip  having  an 
irregular  band  of  crimson  running  round  it,  while  the  throat  in 
this,  as  in  the  preceding,  has  lines  of  minute  bright-crimson 
spots. 

With  regard  to  their  culture,  as  they  partake  of  the  hardy 
character  of  M.  cwpreus ,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  succeed  out- 
of-doors  ;  but  it  is  as  pot-plants  that  they  will  be  in  most  requi¬ 
sition.  They  should  be  treated  as  herbaceous  plants,  and  given 
a  liberal  supply  of  air  and  light ;  the  compost  to  be  used  should 
be  of  a  light  porous  character,  and  watering  should  be  carefully 
attended  to.  For  the  present  our  advice  would  be  to  purchase 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  varieties  and  then  carefully  hy¬ 
bridize  them,  and  so  throwing  away  the  old  plants  save  seed 
from  year  to  year,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  herbaceous  Calceo¬ 
larias.  This  would  not,  however,  answer  for  present  purposes. 
We  believe  from  what  wTe  have  seen  of  them  ourselves,  that 
they  will  form  a  pleasing  addition  to  our  late  summer  and  early 
autumn-flowering  plants,  as  one  of  them  which  we  have  now  in 
our  own  greenhouse  is  very  brilliant  and  showy,  forming  a  nice 
contrast  to  the  scarlet  Geraniums  and  white  Lilium  eximium , 
which  are  so  serviceable  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
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AZALEA,  LOUISE  VAN  BADEN. 


The  past  season  has  not  been  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
seedling  Azaleas  which  have  been  exhibited,  either  from  home 
or  foreign  sources.  But  of  the  few  which  have  been  brought 
forward,  the  first  place  may,  we  think,  he  unquestionably  as¬ 
signed  to  the  very  fine  variety  figured  in  our  Plate. 

White  Azaleas  are  ever  attractive  from  their  purity,  and  for 
the  beautiful  contrast  which  they  form  to  the  more  brilliant 
varieties;  but  they  have  also  the  disadvantage  of  very  fre¬ 
quently  throwing  striped  and  spotted  flowers,  which  considerably 
detracts  from  the  beauty  of  this  plant.  From  this  defect 
Louisa  Van  Baclen  is  not  exempt,  although  it  displays  it  less  than 
any  other  variety  known  to  us.  This  tendency  to  sport  arises 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Azaleas  sent  out  as  seedlings  are 
really  themselves  only  sports  :  a  branch  of  some  well-known  va¬ 
riety  has  come  with  white  or  spotted  blooms ;  when  it  appears 
constant  on  the  branch,  the  cultivator  propagates  it ;  and  should 
the  young  plants  exhibit  the  same  tendency  it  is  further  in¬ 
creased,  and  when  a  sufficient  number  is  obtained  it  is  let  out 
as  a  new  variety,  oftentimes  without  any  history  of  its  parentage 
being  given.  When  such  a  method  is  pursued  with  Poses  and 
some  other  florists’  flowers,  the  plant  from  which  it  has  been 
derived  is  generally  named,  as  in  the  present  season  the  new 
French  Pose  Soeur  des  Anges  is  said  to  be  fixee  from  the  Pose 
BucJiesse  L  Orleans;  and  wTe  think  that  it  would  have  been 
better  had  the  same  plan  been  adopted  with  regard  to  those 
Azaleas  which  are  merely  sports,  and  not  seedlings. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  figuring  Louise  Van  Baden , 
that  it  is  of  Belgian  origin,  and  that  the  entire  stock  of  it  is 


in  his  possession.  It  is  an  excellent  grower.  The  petals  are 
of  remarkable  substance,  being  far  stouter  than  in  any  white 
Azalea  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  while  the  white  is  of 
great  purity ;  and  altogether  it  is  by  far  the  finest  white  variety 
known. 

This  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  awards  which  have 
been  given  to  it  during  the  season ;  it  received  a  first-class  cer¬ 
tificate  from  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  also  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  Royal  Botanic  So¬ 
ciety,  and  a  first  prize  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

We  have  nothing  to  add  with  regard  to  their  culture,  which 
has  been  so  often  referred  to  in  our  Magazine.  It  is  impossible, 
we  think,  to  surpass  the  very  magnificent  specimens  which  have 
been  exhibited  this  season  by  several  of  our  most  successful 
growers.  Mountains  of  bloom  is  hardly  an  exaggeration ;  plants 
nine  feet  high,  and  five  feet  through,  with  not  a  green  leaf  to  be 
seen  between  the  blooms,  being  not  uncommon.  Such  results  are 
only  attained,  as  in  all  cases  of  high  culture,  by  great  care  and 
trouble,  the  mere  task  of  tying  out  one  of  these  specimens 
being  a  work  of  some  days.  Happily  this  is  not  necessary 
for  the  general  grower,  and  few  plants  are  of  easier  culture 
than  the  Azalea.  Their  great  enemy  is  thrip,  fumigation  and 
syringing  being  the  best  remedy  for  this  most  destructive  pest. 
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AMARYLLIS  REGINA  SPECTABILIS. 


The  various  species  which  go  under  the  popular  name  of  Lilies, 
from  the  sweet  little  modest  Lily- of- the- Valley  to  the  gorgeous 
gold-banded  Lily  of  Japan,  are  very  general  favourites,  and  dif¬ 
fering  though  they  do  in  character,  yet  are  sure  to  find  their  ad¬ 
mirers.  Among  them  the  tribe  of  Amaryllids,  remarkable  for 
their  beautiful  and  brilliant  colouring,  as  w7ell  as  for  the  varie¬ 
ties  contained  in  them,  are  not  so  generally  grown  as  they  ought, 
we  think,  to  be ;  for  wdiere  there  is  the  convenience  of  an  inter¬ 
mediate  house  their  culture  is  very  easy,  and  a  brilliant  display 
is  sure  to  rewTard  the  growers.  We  have  seen  them  so  grown 
abroad ;  and  the  collection  exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Cutbush, 
of  Highgate,  this  spring,  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of 
our  readers,  the  bulbs  being  amongst  the  finest  we  ever  recollect 
to  have  seen. 

The  following  notice  of  this  very  fine  variety  has  been  kindly 
forwarded  to  us  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  of  Wel¬ 
lington  Nursery,  St.  John’s  Wood,  in  whose  nursery  it  has 
flowered  amongst  a  miscellaneous  seedling-group  of  generally 
fine  character,  but  of  which  this  was  considered  the  finest  va¬ 
riety  : — 

“  In  the  absence  of  certain  evidence  of  its  affinity,  from  its 
florid  and  well-marked  features,  we  should  infer  it  to  be  the 
production  of  a  third  cross  of  A.  regina  with  A.  spectabilis ,  and 
again  fertilized  with  A.  josittacina  or  its  allied  forms. 

“  In  habit  it  is  of  a  free  robust  growth,  deciduous  in  charac¬ 
ter,  and  consequently  adapted  for  producing  successive  bloom 
at  stated  periods  by  observing  a  corresponding  treatment.  It 
affords  a  valuable  illustration  of  the  rich  diversity  of  feature 


and  brilliant  tint  to  be  wrought  out  by  careful  culture  and  hy¬ 
bridization  with  varieties  naturally  allied. 

“  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  advert  to  the  special  value  of  this 
most  beautiful  tribe  for  successive  flowering  in  the  decoration 
of  the  conservatory  and  warm  greenhouse  throughout  the 
whole  year  under  a  simple,  yet  judicious  mode  of  culture,  one 
of  the  principal  features  of  which  consists  in  attention  to  their 
natural  season  or  months  for  bloom,  and  regulating  their  alter¬ 
nate  seasons  of  growth  for  bloom  accordingly.  For  beautifying 
miscellaneous  groups  of  exotic  shrubs  and  the  more  graceful 
and  delicate  forms  of  our  New  Holland  or  African  flora,  the 
numerous  varieties  of  Amaryllis  are  unequalled  for  massive 
beauty  and  effect.” 
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PERSIAN  RANUNCULUS,  FIDELIA 

AND  LINDEN. 


Our  earliest  recollections  of  floriculture  are  connected  with 
this  beautiful  flower.  In  days  long  since  past  we  well  remember 
the  pleasure  and  excitement  which  a  lovely  bed  of  the  old  Dutch 
varieties  created  in  us,  and  although  we  have  witnessed  many  a 
fair  sight  since,  and  44  assisted  ”  at  many  a  grand  flower-show, 
and  ourselves  grown  many  a  bed  of  Ranunculus,  yet  still  does 
the  memory  of  that  bed  come  before  us.  And  as  some  consi¬ 
derable  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  Ranunculus  lately,  we 
have  given  in  our  present  number  an  illustration  of  two  very 
beautiful  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Carey  Tyso,  of  Wallingford, 
who  is  so  well  known  for  the  success  with  which  he  has  culti¬ 
vated  and  hybridized  it. 

That  the  Ranunculus  should  not  be  more  extensively  grown 
is  due,  we  think,  to  two  causes, — it  is  somewhat  difficult  of  cul¬ 
ture  where  the  soil  is  hot  or  the  situation  dry ;  thus  with  our¬ 
selves,  in  a  garden  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  sun’s  rays 
we  find  it  very  difficult  (especially  in  a  dry  season)  to  grow  it 
with  any  degree  of  success,  although  some  few  years  ago,  when 
we  had  a  moist  spring  and  cool  summer,  it  prospered  very  well. 
And  then  it  interferes  with  the  universal  mania  of  “  bedding 
out.”  They  do  not  come  into  flower  until  the  middle  of  June, 
and  the  beds  cannot  be  emptied  until  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  it  would  sadly  interfere  with  the  44  geometric  design  ”  or 
the  44  chromatic  arrangement  ”  to  have  a  bed  empty  at  that 
period ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  that  it  receives  very  little 
encouragement  at  our  great  flower-shows,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  it  should  have  been  so  little  grown. 

In  saying  this,  wTe  do  not  wish  to  discourage  any  one  from 


attempting  its  growth ;  on  the  contrary,  our  object  in  figuring 
these  very  beautiful  varieties  is  rather  to  give  a  stimulus  to  it, 
and  to  second  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Tyso 
towards  that  end.  There  are  few  gardens,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  situated  as  our  own  is;  and  in  some  cool  and  shady  corner, 
not  under  the  drip  of  trees,  it  will  thrive  very  well.  The  ca¬ 
priciousness  of  bloom  which  used  to  be  the  complaint  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  old  Dutch  varieties  does  not  apply  now ;  owing  to 
the  success  of  those  who  have  hybridized  them,  a  race  of  fine 
blooming  and  strong-growing  varieties  has  been  obtained. 
The  Scotch  raisers  (amongst  whom  Mr.  Lightbody,  of  Falkirk, 
stands  pre-eminent)  and  some  English  growers,  especially  Mr. 
Tyso,  have  for  years  seeded  them  and  obtained  some  most  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers,  both  in  self-colours  and  spotted  and  edged  varie¬ 
ties.  And  we  sincerely  hope  that  when,  another  season,  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  revises  its  schedule,  it  will  recollect 
the  claims  of  this  universal  favourite,  whose  exquisite  symmetry 
of  form  and  brilliancy  and  delicacy  of  colour  make  it  so  de¬ 
servedly  a  ladies’  flower. 

The  varieties  which  we  now  figure  are  Fidelia  (fig.  1),  a  beau¬ 
tiful  cream-shaded  ground  colour,  edged  wfith  bright  rosy-car¬ 
mine,  very  even  in  its  markings  and  regular  in  its  outline ;  and 
Linden  (fig.  2),  a  delicate  straw  ground  colour,  the  centre  of 
each  petal  beautifully  spotted  with  bright  rose.  W  e  think  that 
there  are  few  persons  but  will  acknowledge  that  such  lovely 
flowers  ought  to  be  extensively  cultivated. 
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IXIAS,  CEATEEOIDES,  YIEIJDIELOEA,  AND 

PLAUTUS. 


No  little  sensation  was  created  this  season  by  the  exhibition' 
of  some  very  fine  blooms  of  Ixias ,  Spar  axis,  JBabianas ,  and  other 
allied  bulbs,  which  Messrs.  Hooper,  of  Covent  Garden,  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  June  show  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society ; 
and  as  we  believe  it  requires  but  the  bringing  of  these  very 
beautiful  flowers  before  the  public  to  ensure  more  attention 
to  them,  we  have  figured  three  varieties,  and  are  also  enabled 
to  present  the  following  remarks  on  their  culture,  with  which 
Messrs.  Hooper  have  favoured  us. 

“  The  Ixia  is  not  a  hardy  plant,  and,  like  all  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  cannot  bear  the  severities  of  our  winters, 
especially  in  cold  wet  soils.  Protection,  therefore,  during  the 
inclement  months  is  essential  to  success  with  its  culture. 

“The  bulbs  for  conns,  more  properly  speaking,  though  as  a 
mercantile  phrase  the  word  4  bulb  ?  includes  all  such  stems  or 
roots)  should  be  potted  in  October  in  good  light  turfy  loam  and 
sand.  A  good  deep  bed  should  then  be  prepared  of  old  dry 
tan,  and  fresh  hot  litter  from  the  stable.  Upon  this  a  frame 
may  be  placed  and  the  pots  stood  inside,  plunged  in  more  of 
the  tan.  The  lights  should  be  kept  closed  during  the  night, 
but  during  fine  weather  abundance  of  air  should  be  given  at 
daytime.  When  frosts  occur,  however,  they  must  be  excluded 
as  carefully  as  possible  by  embankments  of  more  of  the  manure, 
etc.,  and,  if  necessary,  a  covering  of  mats  on  the  top.  Water 
must  be  withheld  until  the  first  signs  of  leaves  appear  above 
the  surface,  when  it  should  be  carefully  administered,  just  to 
avoid  the  exhaustion  of  the  bulbs  by  drought,  but  at  the  same 
time  without  danger  of  the  frost  acting  upon  it.  As  growth 
proceeds,  more  water  will  of  course  be  required. 


“  During  April,  under  such  treatment,  the  flower-spikes  will 
appear,  when  the  pots  may  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  or 
window,  that  the  expanding  blossoms  may  become  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  every  one  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  see  them. 

u  After  blooming,  watering  should  be  continued,  to  perfect 
the  foliage  and  form  bulbs  for  the  ensuing  season.  During  this 
time  the  plants  should  have  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  as 
the  leaves  gradually  decay  so  should  the  watering  be  gradually 
discontinued,  until  the  recurrence  of  the  season  of  comparative 
drought  and  rest. 

“  The  beauty  of  the  Ixia  is  peculiar.  The  combinations  of 
colours  in  its  different  varieties  are  striking  and  unique ;  there 
is  in  fact  an  individuality,  so  to  speak,  about  the  plant,  that  at 
once  distinguishes  it  as  a  possessor  of  attractions  differing  from 
all  other  inmates  of  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse.  The  ver¬ 
milion  glow  of  crateroides  is  lustrous,  as  though  spangled  with 
gold  dust ;  the  green  of  viridiflora  is  a  thing  unusual,  novel,  al¬ 
together  indeed  a  strange  colour  for  a  flower,  but  whether  ex¬ 
panded  and  exhibiting  its  deep  purple  centre,  or  closed  and 
showing  the  metallic  bluish  tint  upon  its  outer  surface,  it  is  an 
object  of  extreme  beauty.” 

The  flowers  figured  are,  crateroides  (fig.  1),  viridiflora  (fig.  2), 
and  Plautus  (fig.  3),  the  latter  a  hybrid  variety. 
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RHODODENDRON,  COUNTESS  OF  DEVON. 


In  our  July  number  (Plate  155)  we  figured  a  ver^ beautiful 
new  Rhododendron,  named m Prince  of  Wales ,  and  *we  now  add 

<k  7  -  *  m  e/  7 

to  it  another  of  an  entirely  different  character,  although  of  very 
great  beauty,  one  of  the  race  of  hardy  varieties,  for  the, oppor¬ 
tunity  of  figuring  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  old  and  well- 
knqwn  firm  of  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  of  Exeter. 

Hardy  Rhododendrons  are  amongst  the  most  serviceable  and 
ornamental  of  our  flowering  shrubs,  enduring,  as  they  do,  our 
severest  frosts,  and  bearing  with  much  patience  even  the  smoke  " 
and  dust  of  our  great  metropolis ;  and  we  have  therefore  often 
wondered  why  persons  should  so  persistently  attempt  the 
growth  of  plants  which  will  not  submit  to  these  conditions,  and 
neglect  so  showy  a  shrub  as  the  Rhododendron  is.  The  failure 
of  many  things  which  have  been  tried  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices  at  South  Kensington,  and  elsewhere,  ought  not  to  be 
without  its  lesson  on  those  who  are  desirous  of  maintaining  some 
recollection  of  the  country  during  their  sojourn  in  London. 

The  past  season  has  been  a  very  unfavourable  one  for  the 
blooming  of  the  Rhododendron ;  owing,  we  presume,  to  the  wet 
and  sunless  summer  of  the  preceding  year,  the  bloom-buds  had 
not  been  matured.  To  what  extent  this  was  the  case  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  largest  of  our  great 
growers,  who  intended  to  have  had  an  exhibition  of  this  flower 
at  the  South  Kensington  Gardens,  was  unable  to  do  so ;  while 
in  many  private  gardens  there  was  hardly  a  head  of  bloom  to 
be  seen.  But  these  are  failures  which  take  place  periodically 
in  almost  every  flower,  and  no  way  detract  from  the  merit  and 
usefulness  of  the  plant. 

The  variety  which  we  now  figure  is  one  of  those  very  beau- 


tiful  light-spotted  varieties  which  form  so  remarkable  a  contrast 
to  the  brilliant  red  and  crimson  kinds,  and  is  of  a  peculiarly  de¬ 
licate  colour.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Pince,  who  has  given  much 
attention  to  raising  seedlings  of  this  noble  tribe,  and  this  is 
considered  by  him  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  he  has  raised. 
The  ground  is  a  beautiful  French  white,  passing  off  on  the 
edges  to  a  faint  rosy  tinge,  while  the  three  upper  petals  are 
profusely  and  regularly  spotted  with  purplish-crimson  spots. 
The  flower  is  well  shaped  and  the  truss  large,  while  the  fo¬ 
liage  is  of  a  rich  glaucous-green  colour ;  and  the  habit  of  the 
plant  is  exceedingly  free-flowering,  altogether  making  it  a  most 
desirable  variety.  It  will  be  distributed  in  the  course  of  the 
present  autumn. 
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BOURBON  BOSE,  BEY.  EL  DOMBRAXN. 


The  race  of  Bourbon  Boses,  although  not  so  numerous  as 
that  of  the  hybrid  perpetuals,  contains  some  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  useful  Boses  in  cultivation.  For  symmetry  of  form  no¬ 
thing  can  exceed  such  flowers  as  Catherine  Guillot  and  Modele 
de  Perfection ,  and  no  white  Boses  can  surpass  Acidalie  and  Sou¬ 
venir  de  la  Malmaison,  while  their  habit  of  blooming  in  the 
autumn  renders  them  especially  valuable  in  prolonging  the  Bose 
season  until  the  severe  autumn  frosts  set  in.  They  have  (or 
had,  for  the  Bose  now  figured  is  very  fragrant)  one  drawback, 
their  absence  of  perfume ;  but  their  other  excellent  qualities 
nullified  this. 

Amongst  those  French  Bose-raisers  who  have  so  materially 
increased  our  enjoyment  in  this  charming  tribe,  no  one  stands 
higher  than  M.  Margottin,  of  Bourg-la-Beine,  near  Paris.  As 
long  as  Boses  are  grown  Jules  Margottin  will  hold  a  place  in 
the  rosarium,  while  in  the  Bourbon  family  we  owe  to  him  Louise 
Odier ,  Emotion ,  and  Louise  Margottin.  Louise  Odier  was  raised 
by  him  about  sixteen  years  ago,  and  although  it  has  seeded 
freely,  he  has  never  been  able  to  procure,  until  of  late  years, 
anything  from  it  that  pleased  him.  Last  season,  however,  he 
sent  out  a  very  fine  seedling  of  a  lighter  shade  of  colour,  which 
has  been  several  times  exhibited  under  the  name  of  Louise  Mar - 
gottin ,  and  this  autumn  intends  letting  out  the  very  beautiful 
and  high-coloured  variety  figured  in  our  plate,  which  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  predict  will  be  a  general  favourite,  no  flower  of  the 
same  form  and  colour  having  previously  appeared  amongst  the 
Bourbons. 

We  had  the  opportunity  in  May  last,  when  in  Paris,  of  see¬ 
ing  it  growing  in  M.  Margot  tubs  garden,  and  nothing  could 


exceed  it  in  vigour  and  beauty  of  foliage.  The  buds  (not  then 
expanded)  were  well  up  above  the  foliage,  and  the  whole  plant 
was  a  model  of  a  vigorous  Rose.  In  the  following  month 
M.  Margottin,  in  the  most  courteous  manner,  sent  us  over  a  box 
of  blooms,  from  one  of  which  the  drawing  was  made  by  Mr. 
Andrews ;  and  we  are  enabled  to  second  the  statement  made 
by  M.  Margottin,  that  no  Rose  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  section 
is  more  fragrant  than  it  is,  and  evidently  his  statement  is  cor¬ 
rect,  that  while  Louise  Oclier  is  the  mother  plant,  a  dark  hybrid 
perpetual  has  been  the  other  parent,  for,  as  we  have  before  ob¬ 
served,  the  French  raisers  of  seedling  Roses  have  not  hitherto 
hybridized  the  flowers,  but  have  trusted  the  operation  to  bees 
and  other  insects. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  this  fine  Rose  is  quite  of  the  shape 
of  Louise  Odier ,  that  it  has  large  and  regularly-disposed  petals, 
and  that  the  colour,  which  is  a  vivid  crimson,  is  more  like  that 
of  the  old  Comice  de  Seine  et  Marne  than  any  other  Rose,  though 
exceeding  it  in  brilliancy  of  tint,  “no  rose  that  we  know  being  of 
so  genuine  a  carmine  colour  without  approaching  to  scarlet.”* 

#  Such  is  M.  Margottin’s  description. 
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VARIETIES  OE  PYRETHRUM. 


Amongst  the  flowers  which  have  lately  received  the  attention 
of  hybridizers  is  the  well-known  and  common  garden  flower, 
whose  improved  progeny  we  now  have  the  pleasure  of  present¬ 
ing  to  our  friends,  from  drawings  of  some  very  distinct  kinds 
raised  and  exhibited  by  our  excellent  friend  Mr.  Salter,  of  the 
Versailles  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  by  whom  we  have  been 
obligingly  furnished  with  the  following  particulars. 

The  Pyrethrum  was,  about  the  year  1853,  taken  in  hand  by 
the  late  well-known  French  cultivator  M.  Themistere,  when  it 
first  sported  in  colour  from  the  old  P.  roseum.  About  three 
years  afterwards  the  first  Anemone-flowered  variety  was  ob¬ 
tained  ;  and  since  then  the  improvement  has  been  so  progressive 
and  rapid  that  flowers  have  been  produced  equalling  in  beauty 
and  size  some  of  the  best  of  our  Anemone-flowered  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  to  which  it  is  'closely  allied.  There  is  also  another 
variety  with  reflexed  petals,  and  when  duly  improved,  as  we 
have  no  doubt  it  will  be,  we  shall  have  flowers  blooming  in 
the  earlier  months  of  the  year  rivalling  the  best  of  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  in  the  later  months.  They  will  moreover  be  ex¬ 
cellent  plants  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  border,  and  as  they 
come  up  easily  from  seed  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  their 
cultivation.  Mr.  Salter  advises  that  the  seed  be  sown  in  a  gentle 
hotbed  or  warm  greenhouse  in  July,  and  pricked  out  about 
September,  when  they  will  bloom,  freely  in  the  following  sum¬ 
mer  ;  while  if  sown  in  spring  and  pricked  out  in  May,  they  will 
bloom  in  September  or  October,  although  they  will  not  make 
such  fine  plants  or  bloom  so  freely  as  when  autumn-sown.  The 
height  of  the  varieties  which  we  have  figured,  and  indeed  of 
most  of  those  which  Mr.  Salter  has  considered  worthy  of  raising, 
is  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches.  As  to  soil,  they  are  not  very 


particular,  ancl  will  indeed  grow  almost  anywhere,  although,  like 
most  other  dowers,  they  repay  care  and  attention.  As  the  Py- 
rethrum  is  perfectly  hardy  and  herbaceous,  it  can  be  easily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  division  of  the  roots ;  while,  as  it  also  seeds  freely, 
those  who  are  fond  of  watching  the  development  of  new  varie¬ 
ties  can  save  their  own  seed,  having  first  obtained  some  good 
kinds  to  save  seed  from. 

We  subjoin  Mr.  Salter’s  description  of  the  varieties  figured, 
as  well  as  that  of  some  other  excellent  kinds,  and  are  glad  to 
hear  that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  these  newly-improved 
flowers. 

Poseum  album  (Salter),  fig.  1  ;  bright  rose  with  white  centre,  very  double, 
about  3  inches  diameter,  of  dwarf  habit  and  about  12  to  15  inches  high,  very 
fine  and  distinct. 

Lysias  (Salter),  fig.  2 ;  large  dark-red  rose,  very  double,  3  inches  diameter 
and  from  18  to  24  inches  high,  fine  large  striking  flower. 

Princess  Alexandra  (Salter),  fig.  3  ;  a  pure  white,  very  double,  from  2\  to 
3  inches  diameter,  of  dwarf  habit,  about  12  inches  high,  and  by  far  the  finest 
white  yet  out. 

Purple  Prince  (Salter)  ;  dark  red  purple,  fine  colour  and  very  double, 
about  2 1  inches  diameter  and  about  18  inches  high. 

Versailles  Pejiance  (Salter)  ;  large  rose-carmine,  ranunculus  form,  verv 
double  and  fine,  2\  to  3  inches  diameter,  dwarf  habit,  12  to  15  inches  high. 

Iveryana  (Salter)  ;  very  large,  rosy-red,  3  inches  diameter,  of  dwarf  habit, 
12  inches  high,  and  the  largest  of  all  the  double  varieties. 

Striatum  plenum  (Salter)  ;  light  rosy-red  with  flakes  of  white  in  guard- 
petals,  very  double,  2\  inches  diameter  and  18  inches  high. 

Mrs.  Pix  (Salter)  ;  blush-white,  very  double  and  fine,  2f-  inches  diameter, 
and  about  15  inches  high. 

Mr.  Pix  (Salter)  ;  large  bright-rose,  very  double  and  fine,  2\  to  3  inches 
diameter  and  about  15  or  18  inches  high. 

Merman  Stenger ;  rosy-carmine,  very  double,  ranunculus  form,  24  inches 
diameter  and  about  18  inches  high. 

Ploribunda  plena ;  bright-rose,  large  and  very  double,  and  about  IS  inches 
high. 

Wilhelm  Kramper  ;  rose-carmine,  very  double  and  fine,  15  to  18  inches  high. 
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FUCHSIA,  PILLAR  OP  GOLD. 


Never  has  the  maxim  that  “  demand  creates  the  supply  ” 
been  more  thoroughly  exemplified  than  in  the  present  taste  for 
variegated  plants ;  a  few  years  ago  and  they  were  comparatively 
unknown,  or,  if  known,  were  in  out-of-the-way  places,  where  no 
one  cared  to  look  at  them  ;  now,  not  only  has  many  an  old  plant 
been  brought  to  light,  hut  variegated  forms  of  very  many  of 
our  garden  favourites  are  being  continually  introduced;  and, 
stranger  still,  we  have  found,  from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Fortune 
and  Mr.  Veitch,  in  Japan,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  kingdom 
have  been  far  in  advance  of  us,  and  that  they  have  variegated 
forms  not  only  of  plants  and  shrubs,  but  even  of  trees,  for  we 
find  Tkuiojosis ,  Eetinosporas ,  etc.,  with  either  gold  or  silver  va¬ 
riegation,  amongst  those  fine  collections  sent  home  to  enrich 
our  gardens  and  parks. 

The  whole  question  of  variegation  has  given  rise  to  opposite 
opinions,  especially  as  to  its  cause ;  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  result 
of  disease  is  now  generally  held  by  practical  men,  and  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact,  that  when  the  departure  from  the  normal  condi¬ 
tion  is  extreme,  it  is  impossible  to  propagate  the  plant.  Thus, 
when  zonate  or  bedding  Geraniums  produce,  as  they  sometimes 
do,  entirely  white  leaves,  it  invariably  follows  that  the  attempt 
to  perpetuate  such  a  plant  fails ;  if  the  cutting  be  taken  off  and 
planted  it  is  certain  to  damp  off.  We  may,  however,  say  that  as 
there  are  some  forms  of  disease  which  give  additional  beauty  to 
the  human  face,  brightening  the  eye,  and  giving  a  lovely  but 
treacherous  colour  to  the  cheek,  so  in  the  plant  (especially  in 
such  a  one  as  that  in  our  Plate),  we  may  say  that  the  additional 
colour,  and  the  varied  hues  which  it  acquires,  greatly  increase 
its  beautv. 

%i 


In  our  last  volume  we  figured  a  variegated  form  of  Fuchsia, 
sent  out  by  the  Messrs.  Carter,  of  Holborn,  but  quite  different 
from  the  one  now  figured,  and  in  that  the  bloom  was  quite 
worthless,  whereas  in  Pillar  of  Gold  not  only  is  the  variegation 
beautiful  (the  bright  crimson  midribs  and  the  sulphur-marking 
on  the  leaves  giving  it  a  very  bright  appearance),  but  the  flower 
is  really  a  very  tolerable  one,  the  petals  reflexing  well,  and  the 
colour  bright.  We  may  also  add,  that  as  plants  are  now  so 
much  in  requisition  for  dinner-table  decoration,  it  is  a  most  suit¬ 
able  one  for  that  purpose,  the  play  of  light  on  the  various  co¬ 
lours  producing  just  the  effect  which  is  required. 

Pillar  of  Gold  is  the  property  of  that  well-known  firm,  the 
Messrs.  Smith,  of  Dulwich,  and  will  be  let  out  by  them  in  the 
spring ;  and  we  feel  sure  that  with  the  present  taste  for  varie¬ 
gated  plants,  many  persons  will  desire  to  possess  one  so  easy  of 
cultivation,  and  useful  as  it  is. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  the  Messrs.  Smith  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notes : — 

The  original  of  this  variety  was  raised  among  a  batch  of  other  seedlings  in 
1862,  most  of  which  were  thrown  away ;  it  suffered  rough  treatment,  and  was 
only  preserved  on  account  of  its  very  free  blooming  habit,  and  the  dark-green 
foliage  being  edged  with  creamy-white ;  at  the  close  of  the  season  the  plant 
was  put  away  among  others  under  the  slate  platform  of  a  greenhouse  for  the 
winter,  where  it  underwent  a  bleaching  change  to  pure  white.  In  February 
a  new  cultivator,  just  entering  on  his  duties,  espied  on  the  odd-looking  plant 
a  fresh  shoot  quite  yellow,  without  a  particle  of  green ;  he  at  once  took  the 
plant  into  his  especial  care,  and  encouraged  the  growth  of  this  new  develop¬ 
ment.  When  sufficiently  large  enough,  the  shoot  was  detached,  and  successfully 
struck — this  was  about  the  10th  of  March ;  after  potting  off  and  exposure  to 
more  light,  the  beautiful  red  veins  gradually  appeared  as  the  season  advanced, 
and  the  plant  became  vigorous  ;  the  light  and  dark  shades  of  green  also  became 
additions  to  its  already  interesting  appearance. 

The  double  object  of  increasing  the  stock  and  growing  on  a  few  plants  for 
exhibition,  were  in  the  latter  case  but  partially  successful,  in  consequence  of 
the  leading  shoots  of  three  of  the  finest  plants  being  accidentally  broken  ; 
these  were  stopped  over  again,  to  force  on  another  leader  in  lieu  of  the  broken 
ones,  but  the  hot  season  and  its  free-flowering  habit  defeated  our  object,  it 
would  not  grow  to  any  extent  at  so  late  a  period :  however,  it  taught  us  a 
lesson  in  regard  to  its  treatment ;  it  will  require  a  warm  greenhouse,  liberal 
pot-room,  and  rich  soil.  Fuchsias  invariably  dislike  a  draught,  which  is  also 
the  case  with  this  variety. 

The  soil  should  be  rich,  light,  fibrous  loam  two-thirds,  leaf-mould  or  rotten 
manure,  well  decomposed ,  with  a  small  portion  of  white  sand,  one -third. 

To  produce  a  specimen,  it  will  be  advisable  to  encourage  the  growth  steadily 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  as  its  free-blooming  habit  pre¬ 
vents  quick  growth  in  the  summer  season. 
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PINKS,  THE  KEY.  GEOEGE  JEANS  AND 

LOED  HEEBEET. 


Scant  indeed  is  the  encouragement  given  to  exhibitors  of 
Pinks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  only  prizes  offered 
being,  we  believe,  at  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Society.  They  are  some¬ 
times,  indeed,  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner  and 
others,  at  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society's  exhibition,  and 
perhaps  awarded  an  extra  prize  in  the  miscellaneous  class,  but 
no  regular  entries  of  them  are  made,  and  yet  they  are  surely 
deserving  of  a  little  more  attention  than  they  have  received.  It 
is  indeed  true  that  they  do  not  exhibit  that  diversity  of  colour¬ 
ing  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  other  florists’  flowers ;  but  then 
the  beautiful  build  of  the  flower,  and  its  exquisite  perfume, 
compensate  for  the  defect,  if  defect  it  be. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  those  who  have  not  seen  the 
wonderful  stands  of  blooms  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Turner,  to 
imagine  the  perfection  to  which  this  flower  is  brought  under 
his  care  and  management,  for  not  only  must  the  blooms  be 
large,  clean,  and  well-coloured,  but  they  require  to  be  carefully 
manipulated,  or  “  dressed,”  as  it  is  technically  called,  afterwards  ; 
and  hence  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  under  ordinary  culture, 
blooms  such  as  those  which  Mr.  Andrews  has  so  faithfully  re¬ 
presented  are  to  be  obtained,  and  this  often  leads  people  igno¬ 
rantly  to  say  that  the  drawings  are  exaggerated. 

The  present  time  is  the  most  favourable  one  for  obtaining 
plants  of  Pinks,  for  when  planted  out  early,  they  are  much 
more  certain  to  produce  flowers  well  and  evenly  laced,  than 
when  the  planting  is  deferred ;  they  like  a  rich,  open,  and 
friable  soil,  and  require  to  be  watched  carefully  for  some  time, 
as  worms  are  very  apt  to  throw  them  out  of  the  soil,  or  drag 


them  on  one  side,  but  they  need  but  little  else  until  spring, 
when  the  beds  should  be  top-dressed,  stakes  put,  and  as  the 
flower-stems  arise,  to*  be  thinned  out,  both  as  to  the  number  of 
stems  and  buds ;  there  are,  in  fact,  few  flowers  easier  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  than  the  Pink. 

The  Eev.  George  Jeans  (Fig.  1)  is  so  named  after  one  of 
the  most  genuine  florists  it  was  ever  our  privilege  to  know, 
whose  loss  is  mourned  by  a  large  circle  who  knew  him,  not 
only  in  this  capacity,  but  as  a  ripe  scholar,  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  and  a  truly  Christian  pastor  ;  it  is  a  flower  of  great 
beauty,  the  colour  being  very  brilliant,  the  white  pure,  and  the 
shape  excellent ;  it  was  very  justly  awarded  a  first-class  certi¬ 
ficate  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Lord  Herbert  (Fig.  2)  is  also  a  flower  of  great  refine¬ 
ment,  not  perhaps  quite  so  distinct  as  the  preceding  one,  but 
still  a  very  beautiful  variety.  Both  will  be  let  out,  with  other 
beautiful  varieties,  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough. 

We  hope  that  some  further  encouragement  may  be  given  to 
the  growth  of  this  beautiful  flower,  for  we  feel  confident  that 
were  more  prizes  to  be  offered  for  it,  it  would  not  only  stimu¬ 
late  amateurs  to  attempt  its  cultivation,  but  the  general  public 
would  feel  greatly  interested  in  seeing  a  larger  number  of  stands 
exhibited,  from  the  evident  interest  with  which  those  now  sent 
forward  are  examined. 
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Plate  167. 


PELARGONIUMS,  ACHILLES  AND  ARTIST. 


The  present  season  is  another  evidence  of  the  varying  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  befall  the  raisers  of  seedlings,  for  while  the 
number  brought  forward,  of  really  good  kinds,  was  unusually 
large  last  year,  it  has  been  equally  small  during  the  present 
one ;  and  while  the  chief  honours  then  were  awarded  to  the 
productions  of  Cl  ewer  Manor  and  Worton  Cottage,  they  have 
this  season  been  carried  off  by  that  veteran  and  most  successful 
of  all  our  seedling  raisers,  Mr.  Hoyle,  of  Leading,  from  whose 
collection  have  come  the  two  very  beautiful  and  perfect  flowers 
which  form  the  subject  of  our  present  Plate. 

We  have  called  Mr.  Hoyle  the  most  successful  of  our  Pelar¬ 
gonium  raisers,  and  we  do  so  advisedly,  remembering  at  the 
same  time  the  many  fine  varieties  which  have  been  raised  by 
Messrs.  Forster,  Turner,  Beck,  Dobson,  and  others,  for  his 
flowers  have  stood  the  surest  test  of  value, — the  length  of  time 
that  they  have  continued  on  the  catalogues,  and  the  large  num¬ 
ber  which  appear  from  year  to  year  on  the  exhibition-table ; 
even  those  who  are  themselves  raisers,  notwithstanding  the  na¬ 
tural  feeling  that  we  have  for  our  own  productions,  making 
more  extensive  use  of  them  than  of  their  own  flowers.  As  a 
rule,  his  flowers  are  better  in  shape,  opening  more  fully,  and 
rounder  in  outline. 

The  two  flowers  which  we  have  now  figured  were  exhibited 
at  the  June  show  of  the  Loyal  Horticultural  Society  and  at  the 
Loyal  Botanic  Society,  at  both  of  which  places  they  obtained 
first-class  certificates,  and  deservedly  so.  We  were  examining 
them  with  two  of  the  most  enthusiastic  amateur  florists  in  the 
kingdom,  whose  admiration  of  them, — and  they  were  really 
judges, — was  not  less  than  our  own  ;  and  the  observation  was 


made,  “if  these  should  be  figured,  we  dare  say  people  who  know 
nothing  about  florists’  flowers  will  talk  of  their  being  too  round 
and  rich  in  colour  ;  but  how  impossible  to  exaggerate  either 
the  beauty  of  colouring  or  the  perfection  of  form  in  these 
dowers.”  In  truth,  the  difficulty  is  to  obtain  colours  sufficiently 
brilliant  for  many  of  them ;  and  the  artist  gives  up,  in  despair, 
the  attempt  to  reach  nature. 

Achilles  (Fig.  1)  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliantly-coloured  Pe¬ 
largonium  ever  raised  ;  the  intense  black  of  the  upper  petals, 
with  their  fiery  margins,  the  beautiful  warm  carmine  of  the 
lower  petals,  combined  with  its  clear  white  throat,  tending  to 
make  it  a  most  conspicuous  variety  ;  its  habit  is  not  very  strong, 
resembling  in  this  particular  that  fine  flower  of  Mr.  Hoyle’s, 
Beauty  of  Beading.  Artist  (Fig.  2)  is  a  noble  light-coloured 
flower  of  great  substance  and  vigour,  with  a  beautifully  clear 
white  throat,  and  its  striking  appearance  and  freedom  of  bloom 
will  make  it  a  favourite  on  the  same  stage  and  exhibition-table. 
We  are  confident  that  these  will  prove  very  useful  flowers. 
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Plate  168. 


GREENOVIA  ATJBEA. 

Yellow  Greenovia . 


Amongst  the  early  recollections  of  our  flower-loving  clays, 
succulent  plants  hold  a  place  :  in  those  days,  ere  foliagecl  plants 
and  Ferns  were  so  extensively  grown,  when  Orchids  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  present  almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  and  the 
world  had  not  been  so  thoroughly  ransacked  to  satisfy  the 
insatiable  appetite  of  the  horticulturists,  collectors  of  these 
plants,  so  curious  many  of  them  both  in  their  foliage  and  their 
flowers,  were  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  Aloes  and  Mesembryan- 
themums  from  the  Cape ;  Cacti  from  Mexico  and  Central 
America ;  and  curious  forms  from  other  parts  of  the  world, 
tending  to  make  an  interesting,  if  not  a  brilliant  display.  The 
taste  seems  to  have  survived  in  France  longer  than  here,  for  at 
their  great  Floral  Exhibition  in  May  last,  we  noticed  several 
collections  of  them  from  some  of  the  large  growers  there. 

“  A  plea  for  succulents”  has  lately  been  made  in  one  of  our 
contemporaries,  and  their  points  of  interest  very  forcibly  put ; 
and  as  the  curious  plant  which  we  now  figure  has  received  a 
first-class  certificate  from  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  we  have  endeavoured  to  encourage,  so  far 
as  lies  in  our  power,  the  attempt  to  bring  them  once  more  into 
favour.  Although  the  plant  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mb  Bull,  of 
Chelsea,  it  came  from  the  collection  of  Miss  Hibbert,  of  Clap- 
ham,  and  to  her  intelligent  gardener,  Mr.  Lloyd,  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  following  particulars. 

“  Greenovia  aurea  was  introduced  in  1815  from  Madeira  by 
Hr.,  afterwards  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  and  named  Senvper- 
vivum  cal yci forme,  by  Haworth.  The  genus  Sempervivum  was 
broken  up  subsequently  (I  believe  by  Webb),  when  our  plant 


obtained  a  new  specific  as  well  as  generic  name ;  it  was  after¬ 
wards  nearly  lost,  and  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  it  was  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  Botanic  Garden,  whence  I  procured  a  plant  for  W.  W. 
Saunders,  Esq.  Since  then  that  gentleman  has  received  plants 
of  it,  as  well  as  G.  fallax  and  G.  dodrantalis ,  from  either 
Madeira  or  the  Canary  Islands. 

u  In  cultivation,  I  may  say  that  it  is  triennial ;  when  it  has 
once  bloomed  it  dies,  and  the  only  method  of  reproduction,  ex¬ 
cept  by  seed,  is  to  cut  out  the  centre  of  the  plant  with  a  sharp 
knife,  after  which  operation  it  will  produce  offsets  which  take 
root  freely ;  in  texture  it  is  so  very  compact  as  well  as  concave, 
that  full-grown  plants  will  hold  and  retain  a  wineglass-full  of 
water,  without  its  filtering  through  between  the  leaves.” 

We  have  but  to  add,  that  the  exigencies  of  our  Plate  will  not 
admit  of  our  giving  to  it  more  than  half  its  natural  size,  and 
that  a  very  small  portion  of  the  large  head  of  flowers  (which 
are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour)  has  been  introduced. 
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Plate  169. 


TEA  ROSE,  MADAME  EALCQT. 


It  sometimes  happens  that  amongst  the  large  number  of 
Roses  which  are  annually  sent  into  this  country  from  France, 
some  whose  merits  are  very  considerable  are  overlooked  for  the 
first  season  or  two,  but  afterwards,  by  their  excellence,  com¬ 
mand  the  attention  of  Rose  growers.  This  has  been  the  case 
with  the  beautiful  Rose  now  figured,  which  has  been  very  con¬ 
stantly  exhibited  during  the  present  season  by  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  of  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  to  whose  courtesy  we  are 
indebted  for  the  bloom  from  whence  Mr.  Andrews’s  faithful 
drawing  was  made. 

Yellow  Roses  are  ever,  both  by  the  amateur  and  the  general 
admirer  of  flowers,  considered  a  desideratum.  Amongst  the  Noi¬ 
settes,  the  beautiful  but  shy-blooming  Cloth  of  Gold ,  Triomvhe 
de  Rennes ,  and  Celine  Forestier ,  are  very  general  favourites ;  but 
amongst  Tea-scented  Roses,  pure  bright  yellows  are  rare.  Vi- 
comtesse  Gazes ,  indeed,  is  very  bright,  but  then  the  form  of  the 
flower  is  so  bad  and  the  petals  are  so  loose  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  beauty  of  the  flower  is  lost.  Boule  d' Or  is  very  splendid, 
when  obtained  as  we  have  had  it  ourselves  this  season,  and  as 
we  have  seen  hundreds  of  it  with  M.  Margottin,  the  raiser ; 
but  it  is,  without  doubt,  hard  to  open.  Eliza  Sausage,  Madame 
William ,  and  L Enfant  Trouve ,  are  all  in  the  class  of  pale- 
yellows,  and.  are  very  beautiful ;  but  Madame  Fcdcot  is  of  a 
much  deeper  and  richer  colour,  and  will  therefore  be  found  not 
only  an  excellent  Rose  for  pot-culture,  but  also  very  useful  for 
exhibitors,  a  bright  golden-yellow  tending  very  much  to  set  off 
a  stand. 

The  free-blooming  and  fragrant  properties  of  this  class  of 
Roses  mark  them  as  very  desirable  subjects  for  the  hybridizer  ; 


and  we  are  very  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Ward,  the  raiser  of  John 
Hopper,  has  been  endeavouring  to  introduce  them  amongst  the 
hybrid  perpetuals.  A  yellow  dower  in  that  class,  wTith  the 
hardiness  that  belongs  to  them,  would  be  indeed  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  ;  for  while  no  Rose  is  hardier  than  Gloire  cle  Dijon ,  we 
very  much  doubt  whether  it  ought  to  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  Tea-scented  Roses,  the  habit  of  its  growth  and  general  ap¬ 
pearance  rather  indicating  it  to  be  of  Noisette  origin. 

We  observe  that  while  upwards  of  sixty  new  hybrid  perpe¬ 
tuals  are  announced  for  this  autumn,  only  three  new  Tea  are  sent 
out,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  very  hardy,  but  the  value  of 
this  character  depends  very  much  on  the  part  of  France  in 
which  it  was  raised  :  many  Roses  which  will  stand  the  weather 
well  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  being  anything  but 
hardy  when  grown  about  Paris,  where  the  winters  are  as  severe 
as  (or  severer  than)  our  own. 
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Plate  170. 


PETUNIA,  MRS.  SMITH. 


The  favour  with  which  double  Petunias  were  regarded  in  the 
horticultural  world  a  couple  of  years  ago,  seems  to  have  been 
of  a  very  short-lived  character,  as  we  find  that  they  are  now 
but  very  little  sought  after  ;  and  in  a  collection  which  we  saw  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  in  the  spring,  which  was  brought  forward 
by  the  well-known  raiser  M.  Rendatler,  there  was  so  little  of 
novelty,  and  no  improvement  upon  kinds  already  well  known, 
so  that  this  neglect  is  sufficiently  accounted  for.  The  same  may 
be  said,  we  think,  of  the  Phlox.  All  the  ingenuity  of  the  flo¬ 
riculturist  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  impart  any  no¬ 
velty  to  the  tribe ;  and  although  M.  Lierval  still  industriously 
pursues  his  task,  we  fancy  that  neither  as  a  garden  plant  nor  an 
exhibition  flower  it  is  likely  to  be  much  longer  in  favour. 

Under  these  circumstances,  single  Petunias  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  sought  after,  and  we  therefore  have  thought  it 

J  O  J  o 

desirable  to  figure  this  very  beautiful  variety,  raised  by  Messrs. 
Smith,  of  Dulwich,  and  named  by  them  Mrs.  Smith.  Its  cha¬ 
racter,  as  will  be  seen,  is  quite  novel,  entirely  distinct  from  such 
flowers  as  Madame  Ferguson ,  and  figured  in  our  second  volume. 
It  is  distinguished  by  having  a  white  margin  to  the  very  beau¬ 
tiful  magenta-coloured  petals,  and  also  in  the  centre  of  each 


segment  a  broad  white  space,  giving  the  flower  a  very  star-like 
appearance,  and  on  the  plant,  making  it  very  remarkable. 
From  the  specimens  that  we  have  seen  of  it,  it  also  seems  to  be 
very  constant,  although  it  must  be  expected  that  in  this,  as  in 
all  flowers  of  a  similar  bizarre  character,  irregularities  in  the 
markings  will  occasionally  show7  themselves ;  any  one  wffio  has 
grown  flowers  in  any  class  where  these  singularities  of  markings 
occur  can  bear  witness  to  this. 


We  have  but  little  to  acid  relative  to  the  culture  of  the  Pe¬ 
tunia,  which  has  been  so  often  referred  to  in  our  previous  vo¬ 
lumes.  We  may  however  add,  that  besides  their  adaptation 
for  bedding  purposes,  many  of  them  make  admirable  plants 
for  the  greenhouse  in  autumn,  when  treated  as  climbing  plants 
and  trained  to  a  trellis ;  this  variety  will  be,  however,  hardly 
suited  for  this  purpose,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  Messrs. 
Smith  that  its  habit  is  dwarf  and  rigid,  so  that  it  will  have  to 
be  treated  as  such  when  grown  in  pots.* 

*  We  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  mistake  which  occurred  in  our 
last  number,  when  we  stated  that  the  Messrs.  Smith’s  Pillar  of  Gold ,  Fuchsia, 
would  not  be  sent  out  until  the  autumn :  a  reference  to  our  advertising 
columns  will  show  that  it  is  now  being  sent  out. 
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Plate  171. 


GLADIOLUS,  CHARLES  DAYIS. 


The  popularity  of  this  beautiful  autumn  flower  has  received 
a  rude  shock  during  the  present  season,  owing  to  the  disease 
which  has  appeared  amongst  the  roots,  in  some  cases  sweeping 
off  entire  collections,  in  others  depriving  the  growers  of  any 
bloom,  and  in  many  more,  injuring  it  very  materially.  We  think 
therefore  that  we  cannot  serve  the  interests  of  our  friends  better, 
than  by  submitting  to  them  a  few  observations  upon  this  point ; 
for  although  we  have  not  been  sufferers  ourselves,  having  had 
no  symptoms  of  the  disease,  yet  we  have  paid  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  it,  have  conversed  both  with  English  and  French 
growers,  and  have  formed  our  own  conclusions,  which  indeed 
may  be  wrong,  but  which  nevertheless  have  commended  them¬ 
selves  to  many  experienced  growers. 

We  have  noticed  that  the  disease  has  been  most  prevalent 
in  heavy  soils, — the  growers  about  London,  on  the  London  clay, 
and  in  the  loamy  districts  of  Hertfordshire,  having  suffered  the 
most,  while  in  the  light  soils  of  Ascot  and  Great  Yarmouth, 
neither  Mr.  Standish  nor  Mr.  Youell  have  found  it  prevalent, 
and  in  our  own  rich  but  light  and  well-drained  soil  it  has  also 
been  absent.  Coupling  this  with  the  fact  of  our  having  had  so 
very  wet  a  season  last  autumn,  when  the  bulbs  ought  to  have 
been  maturing,  we  are  led  to  think  that  excess  of  moisture  has 
been  the  cause ;  that  owing  to  that,  the  bulbs  were  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  ripened  last  autumn ;  and  that  when  they  were  planted 
in  damp  and  close  soils,  they  very  soon  became  affected  with 
the  disease  ;  but  that  where  the  soil  was  open,  moisture  did 
not  rest  about  the  bulbs,  and  hence  thev  were  enabled  to  over- 
come  their  weakness. 

The  course  which  we  have  ourselves  adopted,  and  which  we 


intend  to  continue  this  year,  is  to  cover  over  the  beds  now ,  with 
old  sashes  or  any  suitable  covering  that  will  protect  them  from 
heavy  rains,  and  when  taken  up,  which  they  will  be  about  the 
middle  of  November,  to  dry  them  well  indoors,  to  manure  the 
beds  well  at  this  season,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  get  well  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  soil  during  the  winter  months,  and  not  to  plant 
too  early  in  the  spring.  We  have  been  tolerably  successful  in 
growing  them,  and  think  that  these  plans  are  likely  to  ensure 
success ;  in  these  we  are  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  M.  Ch. 
Verdier,  of  Paris,  who  is  a  large  grower. 

The  beautiful  variety  now  figured  is  one  of  those  raised  by 
Mr.  Standish,  of  Ascot  and  Bagshot,  and  received  a  certificate 
at  the  September  show  of  the  Boyal  Plorticultural  Society, 
but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  find  any  pigment  that  will  do 
justice  to  its  glowing  richness  and  beauty.  We  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  testing  his  flowers  this  season,  with  some  of  the 
best  and  newest  of  M.  Souchet’s,  and  to  our  mind,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  English  seedlings,  their 
form  and  substance  being  better  than  the  French  ones.  The 
very  beautiful  collections  exhibited  by  Mr.  Standish,  both  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  and  South  Kensington,  were  greatly  admired 
for  the  variety  and  richness  of  their  colouring  and  general 
effect. 
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Plate  172. 


ASTELMA  (GNAPHALITTM)  EXIMIUM. 


The  curious  flower,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present 
Plate,  lays  no  claim  to  novelty,  as  it  was  introduced  to  our 
greenhouses  about  the  year  1793  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
but  it  nevertheless  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  our  Magazine  of 
popular  flowers,  for  such  it  once  was,  and  we  hope  may  again 
be  considered, — for  when  exhibited  this  season  at  what  we 
may  well  designate  the  most  successful  show  of  this  year  (that 
held  at  the  Alexandra  Park),  by  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  of  Pine¬ 
apple  Place,  it  was  universally  admired,  and  a  good  deal  of 
wonder  expressed  that  it  was  not  more  generally  grown. 

The  manner  in  which  plants  once  well  known  and  popular 
are  driven  out  of  memory  by  novelties,  oftentimes  strikes  us  as- 
very  singular ;  we  frequently  read  of  a  “  Hue  and  Cry  ”  for  some 
plant  thus  treated,  and  for  whose  neglect  no  reasonable  cause 
can  he  assigned ;  sometimes  indeed  it  arises  from  some  either 
real  or  supposed  difficulty  in  cultivation,  but  more  generally 
from  the  want  of  room ;  for  the  love  of  plants  is  like  the  love 
of  money,  it  increases  as  they  increase,  and  those  who  were 
satisfied  with  a  few,  when  those  few  are  increased  still  desire 
more ;  and  even  although  the  older  plants  have  the  greater 
beauty,  yet  the  desire  to  have  what  everybody  is  growing,  too 
often  balances  the  scale  against  them.  For  no  other  reason  do 
we  believe  that  this  beautiful  and  curious  plant  has  been  for  so 
many  years  neglected,  for  about  thirty  years  ago,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  an  eminent  cultivator,  it  was  exceedingly  common. 

In  the  present  instance  no  difficulty  of  culture  has  led  to  this 
neglect,  for  w7e  are  informed  by  Mr.  Henderson,  that  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  greenhouse  plant,  requiring  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and 
no  heat  whatever,  more  than  to  keep  away  frost.  “  It  is  raised,” 


he  adds,  “  from  seed,  usually  sown  in  spring,  blooming  finely 
the  following  season,  and  for  many  successive  seasons ;  it  will 
not  strike  from  cuttings,  and  lasts  a  long  time,  coming  into 
bloom  and  on  the  turn,  altogether  three  months.”  With  such 
properties  it  ought  to  be  valued,  and  we  can  hardly  conceive 
anything  more  effective  than  it  would  be  for  window  garden¬ 
ing,  or  wherever  decorative  plants  are  required,  there  being  a 
richness  in  the  light-orange,  contrasted  with  crimson,  and  the 
woolly  character  of  the  foliage,  which  is  quite  remarkable ; 
and  we  have  very  little  doubt  that  its  having  been  again 
brought  forward  as  an  exhibition  plant,  and  successfully  too, 
will  tend  to  bring  it  once  more  into  favour. 
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Vincent  Brooksjmp . 


Plate  178. 


FANCY  PANSIES. 


The  four  kinds  of  Fancy  Pansies  now  figured  were  kindly 
supplied  to  our  artist  by  Mr.  William  Dean,  of  Shipley,  near 
Bradford,  and  evidence  the  very  great  improvement  that  is 
taking  place  in  the  form  of  these  comparatively  new  candidates 
for  public  favour.  To  him  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  notes  on  the  subject: — - 

“  The  Fancy  Pansy  is  now  making  rapid  strides  towards  per¬ 
fection  of  form,  and  it  is  fast  becoming  popular ;  the  endless 
variety,  and  new  and  striking  colours  constantly  developed, 
strongly  recommending  this  flower  to  the  notice  of  cultivators. 

64  It  thrives  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  prefers  a  cool,  and, 
in  hot  weather,  a  somewhat  shady  situation:  the  shoots  should 
be  kept  pegged  to  the  ground,  and  occasionally  a  slight  sur¬ 
facing  of  refuse  potting  soil  from  underneath  the  potting  bench 
should  be  given ;  this  enables  the  side  shoots  to  root  freely, 
and  keeps  the  roots  cooler  in  hot  weather.  Seed  may  be  sown 
now  and  until  April,  to  bloom  in  the  summer  and  autumn.” 

Originally  of  English  origin,  the  Fancy  Pansy  migrated  to 
French  soil,  and  was  encouraged  by  the  late  M.  Meillez,  of 
Lille ;  but  with  his  death,  three  years  since,  the  Fancy  Pansies 
would  in  all  probability  have  passed  into  obscurity  had  not  Mr. 
Dean  taken  them  in  hand  at  M.  Meillez’s  death,  and  in  the 
cooler  climate  of  Yorkshire  making  for  them  a  home  and  a 
reputation.  He  this  year  bloomed  many  thousand  seedlings, 
from  which  several  have  been  selected  for  a  further  trial  next 
year  before  they  can  be  introduced :  it  is  this  careful  attention 
to  them  that  has  tended  to  make  them  so  popular,  and  if,  as  it 
is  hoped,  they  attain  the  substance  as  well  as  the  form  of  the 
old  florist  varieties,  they  cannot  fail  to  become  still  more  so. 


Our  two  great  metropolitan  Societies  have  taken  them  under 
their  protection,  and  have  offered  special  prizes  for  them.  The 
vigour  of  their  growth  makes  them  excellent  subjects  for  pot 
culture ;  and  for  early  decoration  they  will,  we  think,  be  very 
desirable. 

The  facile  pencil  of  Mr.  Andrews  has  so  accurately  rendered 
these  flowers,  that  a  lengthened  description  is  needless.  Her 
Majesty  (No.  1)  has  a  very  large  dark  blotch,  which  extends 
over  a  great  portion  of  the  three  lower  petals.  Prince  of  Wales 
(No.  2)  is  quite  novel  in  character,  and  the  colours  are  very 
rich.  Princess  of  Wales  (No.  3)  is  a  most  delicately  marked 
and  beautiful  flower;  and  Thomas  Moore  (No.  4)  is  the  finest  of 
all  the  blotched  flowers  yet  sent  out.  Of  other  varieties  the 
following  may  be  considered  the  best : — 

Mrs.  Dean ,  Richard  Dean ,  Annie  Brooksbarik ,  King  of  Italy , 
Admiration ,  Mrs.  Turner ,  Lord  Provost %  William  Paul ,  Clara 
Dean ,  Princess  Beatrice ,  Alexandra ,  Prince  Alfred ,  Singularity , 
Blue  Beard ,  Columbine ,  Hibernia ,  Duchess  of  Cambridge ,  Firefly, 
Moonshine ,  Prince  Arthur. 
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J.  Andrews;  del .  etlith. . 


Vine  ent  Brooks,  Imp . 


Plate  174. 


GASTEONEMA  SANGUINEUM. 


The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (and  indeed  South  Africa  generally) 
has  furnished  us  with  so  many  beautiful  bulbs,  and  has  been  so 
well  ransacked  by  collectors,  that  we  must  consider  the  intro¬ 
ducers  of  this  beautiful  little  bulb  as  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
having  obtained  so  charming  an  addition  to  our  already  abun¬ 
dant  treasures  from  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

When  we  run  over  in  our  mind  the  many  gorgeous  and  beau¬ 
tiful  bulbs  which  are  furnished  to  us  from  thence,  from  the 
stately  Brunsvigia  Josephines  down  to  the  slender  yet  beautifully- 
marked  and  graceful  Ixias,  we  may  well  call  it  the  “  paradise 
of  bulbs moreover,  from  the  character  of  the  climate,  they 
are  of  such  a  character,  as  in  many  instances  (the  Gladiolus  for 
example)  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  and  in  nearly  every  instance,  if 
not  all,  requiring  at  most  the  protection  of  a  cool  house,  where 
they  may  be  kept  from  frost. 

Gastronema  sanguineum,  scarlet-flowered  Gastronema(Lindley), 
was  introduced  by  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Backhouse  and 
Son,  of  York.  “  The  flowers  are  borne”  (so  they  have  described 
it  to  us)  “  on  single  stems  rising  from  six  to  twelve  inches  high 
from  the  bulbous  root,  and  are  from  three  to  four  inches  across, 
resembling  the  expanded  bloom  of  a  large-flowering  Crocus, 
but  of  a  clear  apricot  scarlet,  varying  to  pure  scarlet  or  orange- 
red,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  broad,  pale  (sometimes  white), 
Amaryllis-like  tube.”  Being  a  native  of  the  same  country  as  Gla¬ 
diolus  psittacinus ,  it  will  no  doubt  prove  hardy.  Dr.  Lindley,  who 
first  named  and  described  it,  says,  “It  is  a  very  handsome  plant, 
deserving  general  cultivation  even  in  the  most  select  collection.” 
This  description  is  well  borne  out  by  our  figure,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  find  a  place  wherever  Cape  bulbs  or  other 


ornamental  greenhouse  plants  are  grown,  for  in  such  situations 
it  will,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  be  found ;  its  rarity  will  no 
doubt  prevent  any  experiments  as  to  its  hardiness  being  tried 
for  the  present.  Should  it  ultimately  prove  hardy,  we  can 
readily  conceive  what  a  valuable  root  it  will  be  found  for  our 
flower  borders,  which  are  once  more  working  their  way  into 
favour,  threatening  to  reoccupy  some  of  the  ground  which  the 
bedding-out  system  has  ousted  them  from. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  it  obtained  a  first-class  certificate 
from  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society 
when  exhibited  before  them,  and  that  it  is  now  being  distri¬ 
buted  by  the  Messrs.  Backhouse,  who,  as  we  have  said,  were 
the  introducers  of  it,  and  to  whose  courtesy  we  are  indebted  for 
the  opportunity  of  figuring  it. 
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J .Andrews ,  del.  et  lith . 
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Plate  175. 


CLEMATIS  BEGIN  JE. 


While  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Mr.  Fortune  were  being 
rewarded  in  Japan  by  the  discovery  of  some  new  and  beautiful 
varieties  of  this  tribe  (figured  in  Plate  153),  one  of  our  most 
successful  hybridizers  was  adding  another  equally  beautiful  one 
to  our  gardens,  in  the  fine  hybrid  which  we  now  figure. 

Mr.  Isaac  Anderson  Henry,  of  Hay  Lodge,  near  Edinburgh, 
is  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  novelty.  It 
was  raised  (we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Veitch,  into  whose  hands 
it  has  passed)  in  1856,  being  a  cross  between  Clematis  azurea 
grancliflora ,  as  the  female  plant,  and  Clematis  lanuginosa ,  as  the 
male ;  it  was  submitted  to  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  April  22nd,  1862,  when  it  received  a 
certificate,  and  is  thus  noticed  in  their  Transactions: — “A  very 
fine  hybrid :  it  had  cordate  leaflets,  slightly  furnished,  as  were 
the  stalks  both  of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  with  short  woolly 
hairs ;  the  flowers  were  large,  of  a  deep  mauve  or  light  violet 
colour,  about  four  inches  and  a  half  across,  and  consisting  of 
eight*  broadly  oval  sepals,  which  measured  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  across,  and  were  somewhat  woolly  behind.  Mr.  Henry 
stated  that  one  flower  on  the  plant  had  a  tendency  to  dupli¬ 
cation,  three  sepals  of  an  inner  row  being  developed.  It  was 
awarded  a  second-class  certificate ;  but  it  was  thought  that  had 
the  plant  been  produced,  so  as  to  show  its  habit,  it  could  have 
gained  the  highest  award.” 

With  regard  to  its  growth,  Mr.  Veitch  says  it  seems  to  us 
much  preferable  to  lanuginosa  in  habit,  being  better  as  regards 
foliage,  growth,  etc.  Here,  then,  is  another  addition  to  our 


*  This  is  a  misprint,  we  fancy;  for  the  number,  so  says  Mr.  Teitcli,  is  un- 
tpiestionablv  six. 


cool  greenhouse  climbers,  and  in  certain  conditions  to  our  hardy 
ones  also.  Planted  against  a  south  wall,  it  will  no  doubt  prove 
hardy. 

Its  cultivation  is  very  simple ;  it  will  grow  in  any  garden- 
soil  ;  but  as  in  most  cases  a  little  more  attention  to  the  compost 
is  amply  rewarded  by  the  greater  vigour  of  the  plant  and  the 
abundance  of  the  bloom, — a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  with 
the  addition  of  some  well-rotted  manure,  being  suitable  for  it. 
It  is  also  easily  propagated,  by  taking  good  firm  side-shoots  in 
summer,  and  striking  them  under  a  hand  light,  potting  off  into 
small  thumb-pots  in  a  light  soil,  and  giving  them  gradually 
light  and  air.  It  should  be  added,  that  the  individual  flowers 
remain  a  long  time  in  bloom. 
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Plate  176. 


PICOTEE,  COLONEL  CLARK,  AND 
CARNATION,  LORD  CLIETON. 


Although  we  have  still  to  regret  that  so  little  favour  is  be¬ 
stowed  on  this  most  beautiful  and  interesting  tribe  of  florists’ 
flowers  in  and  about  our  metropolis,  we  still  feel  that  it  must 
ere  long  force  its  way  into  favour  and  recognition,  and  we  have 
therefore  figured  the  two  beautiful  varieties  which  form  our 
present  Plate. 

When  in  a  previous  number  we  figured  (Plate  138)  two  varie¬ 
ties  of  different  classes  to  the  present,  we  made  some  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  neglect  of  this  flower  in  this  part  of  England,  and 
ascribed  it  in  great  measure  to  the  want  of  encouragement  at 
our  great  metropolitan  exhibitions,  while  not  ignoring  the  dif¬ 
ficulty,  or  rather  the  trouble,  connected  with  its  cultivation. 
In  a  friendly  notice  of  the  number  in  a  contemporary,  a  some¬ 
what  strange  reason  was  given  for  this  neglect,  viz.  that  it  arose 
from  the  facility  with  which  artificial  imitations  of  it  were  made, 
and  from  the  want  of  a  handsome  and  striking  foliage.  In 
reply  to  this,  we  could  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  other 
flowers,  which  are  universal  favourites,  afford  as  easy  an  achieve¬ 
ment  to  the  paper-flower  maker  as  the  Carnation, — we  may 
instance  the  Camellia,  the  Rose,  and  the  Dahlia,  many  of  the 
imitations  of  these  flowers  being  so  excellent  as  to  deceive  in¬ 
experienced  persons,  and  that  the  florist  and  the  flower-loving 
public  generally  take  but  little  notice  of  the  foliage,  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  the  flower  being  the  point  considered ;  for  even  in  the 
Rose,  how  often  are  the  most  beautiful  blooms  exhibited  with¬ 
out  any  foliage  whatever.  We  therefore  still  maintain,  that  if 
this  flower  received  more  encouragement  at  our  exhibitions,  it 


would  speedily  become  popular ;  but  no  one  must  enter  on  its 
cultivation  who  is  not  prepared  to  undertake  a  considerable 
amount  of  trouble,  for,  unlike  some  other  flowers  which  may 
be  safely  left  to  themselves  for  some  months  in  the  year,  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee,  like  the  Auricula,  require  constant 
watching. 

The  varieties  now  figured  are  Picotee,  Colonel  Clark  (Nor¬ 
mans),  Fig.  1,  a  beautiful  rosy-scarlet  edge,  heavily  marked, 
without  any  bar, — the  substance  of  the  petal  is  also  very  good, — 
and  the  white,  remarkably  clear :  Carnation,  Lord  Clifton  (Pux- 
ley),  Fig.  2,  a  pink  and  purple  bizarre  of  great  size  and  beauty. 
We  saw  it  exhibited  at  the  Alexandra  Park  Show  during  the 
past  summer,  and  it  struck  us  then  as  being  one  of  the  finest 
flowers  we  had  ever  seen,  and  that,  too,  in  a  class  in  which 
really  good  flowers  are  by  no  means  numerous. 


I 


Plate  177. 


RHODODENDRON,  PRINCESS  OE  WALES 

(YOUNG’S). 


The  county  of  Surrey  has  long  been  famous  for  the  success¬ 
ful  manner  in  which  what  are  ordinarily  called  American  plants 
are  cultivated  there,  the  names  of  Standish,  Godfrey,  Waterer, 
Noble,  and  others  having  obtained  a  world- wide  reputation; 
nor  is  it  simply  in  their  cultivation  that  they  have  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  also  in  originating  new  varieties, — more  especially 
has  this  been  the  case  with  the  Rhododendron,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  kinds  which  appear  in  our  catalogues  having  been 
raised  there.  To  these  successful  hybridizers  we  have  now  to 
add  another  name ;  Mr.  Young,  of  the  Milford  Nurseries,  near 
Godaiming,  having  justly  won  his  right  to  take  his  position 
amongst  them, — a  fact,  we  think,  sufficiently  apparent  from  the 
beautiful  variety  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  Plate  having 
been  raised  by  him.  He  has  also  raised  another  most  desirable 
kind,  Prince  of  Wales ,  which  we  regret  not  being  able  to  figure 
at  the  same  time ;  but  where  the  truss  of  bloom  occupies  so 
large  a  space,  it  is  impossible  to  do  so. 

The  claims  of  the  Rhododendron  as  an  ornamental  shrub 
have  not  been  as  much  regarded  as  they  ought  to  have  been, 
many  persons  imagining  that  unless  they  have  a  peaty  soil  it  is 
impossible  to  attempt  their  growth.  This  is  a  mistake ;  they 
will,  of  course,  flourish  best  in  such  a  soil,  as  their  luxuriance 
in  the  peaty  hills  of  Surrey  abundantly  testifies,  but  they  will 
also  thrive  well  in  many  soils  when  not  of  a  very  heavy  nature, 
and  even  then  the  addition  of  peat  and  sand  (which  by  the  aid 
of  railways  can  now  be  procured  almost  everywhere)  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  be  cultivated  with  a  very  fair  share  of  success : 


we  have  ourselves  found  that  the  drying  easterly  winds  near 
the  sea  are  a  much  greater  obstacle  to  their  growth  than  any¬ 
thing  in  the  soil.  When  grown  in  such  situations,  they  must 
be  carefully  protected  from  the  wind  by  other  trees  or  by  arti¬ 
ficial  protection. 

Rhododendron  Princess  of  Wales  is  well  described  by  its 
raiser  as  quite  a  novelty :  the  ground-colour  is  a  pure  white ; 
the  centre  of  the  upper  petals  has  a  buff  tint,  on  which  are  a 
number  of  small  light-brown  spots ;  the  edge  of  the  petals  is 
a  beautiful  dark  mauve,  shading  off  towards  the  inner  edge  to  a 
reddish  tint  of  the  same  colour ;  the  truss  is  compact,  and  the 
individual  flowers  of  good  substance,  while  the  foliage  is  dark 
glaucous  green,  and  the  whole  character  of  the  plant  very 
effective.  Prince  of  Wales ,  the  other  variety  sent  out  at  the 
same  time,  is  a  brilliant  rose  shaded  with  purple,  with  black 
marking  on  the  upper  petals.  Both  are  late-dowering,  the 
latter  being  in  full  bloom  at  the  end  of  June.  They  thus  pos¬ 
sess  the  necessary  requisites  of  a  first-class  Rhododendron,  and 
are  unquestionably  desirable  additions  to  this  noble  class  of 
hardy  evergreen  shrubs. 
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Plate  178. 


POSE,  BARON  DE  ROTHSCHILD. 


The  concurrent  testimony  of  the  various  large  rose-growers 
in  this  country  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
new  Poses  of  last  season,  agree  in  giving  to  the  fine  flower 
which  we  have  now  figured  one  of  the  foremost,  if  not  the  very 
foremost  place  amongst  the  many  varieties  sent  over  from 
France ;  and  our  own  observation  tends  to  the  same  end. 

When  visiting  the  well-known  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Wood'"  and 
Son,  of  Maresfield,  during  the  autumn,  w7e  noticed,  amongst  the 
varieties  then  in  bloom,  that  Baron  cle  Bothschild  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place,  and  at  once  struck  us  by  its  very  bold  and 
remarkable  character ;  and  in  talking  over  the  matter  with  our 
friend  Mr.  Charles  Wood,  he  thought  that  it  well  deserved 
to  be  noticed  as  a  first-rate  flower.  It  is  not  perhaps  quite 
fair  to  take  merely  an  autumnal  bloom  as  a  representative  of 
what  it  really  is,  for  it  is  well  known  that  neither  in  size  nor 
colour  are  flowers  produced  at  that  late  season  equal  to  those 
which  come  in  the  natural  Rose  season ;  and  we  may  not  un¬ 
reasonably  suppose  that  it  will  be  even  superior  to  the  figure 
which  Mr.  Andrews  has  made  of  it. 

Since  we  last  figured  a  Rose,  the  various  catalogues  of  the 
great  rose-vendors  have  been  published ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
remark  how  different  are  the  opinions  entertained  upon  their 
respective  merits.  We  are  ourselves  inclined  to  think  that 
besides  Baron  de  Bothschild ,  the  following  are  likely  to  be  valu¬ 
able  additions,  always  premising  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  what  Roses  are  likely  to  be  the  first  year 
of  their  coming  over  here : — Baron  Adolphe  de  Bothschild ,  Ma- 


*  The  death  of  Mr.  Wood, ‘senior,  has  just  been  announced. 


dame  William  Paul ,  Beaute  Frangaise ,  President  Lincoln , 
Goujon ,  //.  P.’s,  and  Emotion  and  Louise  Margottin  Bourbons. 

A  good  deal  has  been  lately  written  upon  the  subject  of  di¬ 
viding  Boses  into  classes  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  making 
classes  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Tea  and  Moss  Boses.  We  trust 
that  this  will  not  be  done :  we  have  seen  stands  of  the  two 
latter,  and  they  certainly  did  not  show  to  advantage ;  while  we 
fear  great  sameness  would  be  the  result  if  the  Hybrid  Perpe¬ 
tuals  were  exhibited  by  themselves,  and  they  were  deprived  of 
those  beautiful  contrasts  that  are  afforded  by  the  lovely  and 
delicately-tinted  Teas  and  Noisettes,  as  well  as  by  the  lighter- 
coloured  Bourbons.  Bose  exhibitions  have  made  such  rapid 
progress,  that  it  will  be  well,  we  think,  for  a  while  “to  let  well 
enough  alone.” 

Mr.  Charles  Wood  describes  Baron  de  BSthschild  as  “  a  most 
brilliant  crimson-scarlet,  very  large  and  very  double,  with  fine 
guard-petals  of  great  substance,  first-rate  form,  and  in  my 
opinion  one  of  the  finest  new  Boses  of  the  season.”  The  very 
accurate  figure  of  Mr.  Andrews  will,  we  trust,  fully  confirm  the 
opinion  thus  given  by  one  of  our  first  rose-growers. 
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Plate  179. 


GLOXINIAS. 


We  have  again  to  record  an  advance  in  this  lovely  tribe  of 
flowers,  two  of  those  which  are  now  figured  being  totally  unlike 
any  known  variety  of  Gloxinia  in  cultivation, — interesting,  too, 
not  only  in  themselves,  hut  as  being  probably  the  precursors  of 
many  others  of  a  similar  strain.  Generally  these  bizarre  flowers 
have  been  originated  in  France,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the 
present  instance,  as  the  spotted  or  striped  varieties  were  raised 
by  Mr.  Breeze,  and  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson  and  Son,  by  whom  they  will,  we  believe,  be  distri¬ 
buted  in  the  spring,  along  with  several  others. 

It  generally  happens  that  flowers  of  this  striped  and  novel 
character  are  indifferent  in  shape  and  substance,  these  qualities 
being  looked  for  afterwards  by  continual  care  and  selection ; 
but  in  this  instance  this  is  not  the  case,  these  flowers  possessing 
both  form  and  substance,  with  broad  and  ample  foliage. 

Lady  Emily  Villiers ,  Fig.  1,  is  a  flower  of  very  bright  carmine 
pink  ground,  shading  off  towards  the  centre  to  a  deeper  tint,  with 
purplish  lines  running  into  the  white  throat ;  the  centre  of 
the  lower  segments  has  a  broad  band  of  mottled  white,  the 
ground-colour  appearing  between  the  white  spots ;  this  band 
gradually  narrows  as  it  comes  up  to  the  throat,  where  it  fades 
away  into  the  ground-colour.  Lady  Victoria  Howard,  Fig.  3,  has 
a  ground-colour  of  bright  plum,  or  mauve,  while  the  centre  of 
the  flower  is  a  deep  brownish-crimson,  of  a  very  peculiar  tint, 
shading  off  into  the  throat,  which  is  white ;  the  centre  of  the 
three  lower  segments  is  marked  in  a  similar  manner  to  Fig.  1, 
although  the  white  is  more  irregular,  and  is  rather  in  the  form 
of  broad  white  spots,  the  centre  one  especially  being  broader 
and  larger  than  the  side  petals ;  there  is  also  a  tendency  to  the 


same  marking  in  the  upper  segments.  Macllle.  Suzanne  de  la 
JBouvillerie ,  Fig.  2,  is  one  of  the  upright-flowering  sections,  of 
good  shape  and  form,  the  throat  being  a  very  pure  white,  while 
the  lip  of  the  segments  is  a  lake-violet ;  these  are  broad  and 
stiff,  and  the  flower  altogether  a  very  good  example  of  its  class. 

We  feel  that  very  little  can  be  added  to  what  we  have 
already  stated  on  the  subject  of  cultivation,  and  must  refer  to 
previous  numbers  of  our  Magazine  for  that  purpose.  A  great 
deal  may  he  done  with  them  as  decorative  plants ;  and  some 
fine  specimens  that  we  saw  at  the  Alexandra  Park  Show  were 
deservedly  admired  by  all  who  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
them. 
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Plate  180. 


ACHIMENES,  PURPUREA  ELEGANS,  AXE 

LEOPARD. 


The  claims  of  the  Achimenes  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
our  autumn-flowering  plants  cannot,  we  think,  be  justly  dis¬ 
puted,  while  its  easiness  of  culture  puts  it  within  the  reach  of 
all  those  who  have  any  means  at  their  disposal  for  starting  the 
tubers  in  a  little  gentle  heat.  In  that  case  plants  of  almost 
any  size  may  he  obtained,  and  a  house  be  made  very  gay  when 
comparatively  few  flowers  are  to  be  had. 

There  is  another  use  to  which  we  have  seen  the  Achimenes 
put  that  makes  it  also  valuable,  we  mean  table  decoration, — 
the  neat  habit  of  its  growth,  the  profuseness  of  its  bloom,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  colouring  in  many  of  the  varieties,  making  it, 
when  placed  in  vases  in  the  centre  of  a  dining-table,  as  we  have 
seen  it  during  the  past  summer,  a  very  beautiful  object. 

Xo  raiser  has  been  more  successful  in  hybridizing  this  beau¬ 
tiful  tribe  of  plants  than  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Welwyn,  Herts.  The 
pages  of  the  Magazine  have  already  been  enriched  by  his  pro¬ 
ductions,  those  beautiful  varieties  Carminata  elegans  and  Mauve 
Queen  having  been  raised  by  him ;  and  as  we  spoke  highly  of 
their  merits  at  the  time,  it  is  no  small  gratification  to  us  to 
know  that  they  have  given  universal  satisfaction.  Those  now 
figured  are  from  the  same  source,  and  will  he  sent  out  in 
spring  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Paradise  Nursery,  Holloway, 
along  with  several  others  of  nearly  equal  merit.  Mr.  Williams 
thinks  very  highly  of  them,  and  considers  them  as  the  best 
selection  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Purpurea  elegans ,  Pig.  1,  is 
quite  distinct  in  colouring,  being  of  a  deep  mulberry  or  claret 
colour,  while  the  throat  is  a  light  orange,  with  dark  spots.  It 


will  be  at  once  seen  that  this  is  an  entirely  novel  colour 
amongst  Achimenes,  as  we  have  nothing  at  all  approaching  it, 
while  the  shape  of  the  flower  is  good,  as  is  also  the  habit  of 
the  plant,  its  profuseness  of  bloom  being  quite  remarkable. 
Leopard ,  Fig.  2,  is  a  bright  magenta-rose,  with  a  well-spotted 
throat,  the  flower  being  of  good  size  and  form.  Its  freshness 
of  colour  will  be  sure  to  make  it  a  favourite.  Besides  these, 
Mr.  Williams  will  have  Magnet ,  orange,  spotted  with  crimson, 
deep-carmine  circle,  spotted  eye ;  Scarlet  Perfection ,  rich  car- 
mine-scarlet,  orange  eye,  surrounded  with  a  light  ray,  red 
centre ;  Vivicans ,  bright  carmine,  with  carmine  eye,  shaded 
round  with  a  blue  ray,  very  distinct ;  and  Eclipse ,  bright  orange- 
red,  eye  beautifully  spotted  with  carmine. 

As  the  culture  of  the  Achimenes  has  been  so  frequently 
alluded  to  by  us,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  add  anything  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  directions  which  have  been  already  given ;  and  as 
that  culture  is  now  so  well  understood,  we  ought  always  to  see 
the  Achimenes,  wherever  grown,  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
state. 
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Plate  181. 


CHBYSANTHEMUMS,  LOBD  CLYDE  AND 

SAINT  M  AUG  ABET. 


The  past  season  has  seen  a  very  greatly  revived  interest  in 
this  fine  autumnal,  and  indeed  we  may  say  winter  flower,  the 
opening  of  the  Amalgamated  Chrysanthemum  Society  show 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  having  brought  together 
a  large  number  of  plants  and  cut  blooms  from  the  best  growers 
about  the  metropolis, — a  fact  the  more  desirable  because  both 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  Crystal  Palace  Company 
have  abandoned  their  exhibitions,  not  finding,  we  suppose, 
that  in  the  dreary  month  of  November  an  exhibition  will  pay. 
We  are  also  informed  by  Mr.  Salter  that  he  has  never  had  so 
large  a  number  of  persons  at  his  winter  garden  as  this  season, 
and  he  certainly  never  had  a  larger  bill  of  fare  to  present  to 
them,  for  independently  of  the  older  varieties,  he  had  nearly 
three  hundred  seedlings,  many  of  them  of  very  great  merit. 

We  question,  however,  after  all,  whether  a  Chrysanthemum 
show  will  be  popular ;  there  is  a  want  of  that  decided  colouring 
in  them,  which  makes  a  flower  show  so  attractive,  and  for  our¬ 
selves  we  would  sooner  see  Mr.  Salter’s  collection  than  the  best 
exhibition  that  could  be  got  together, — for  there  is  a  greater 
mass  of  bloom,  -and  the  introduction  of  other  plants  gives  that 
liveliness  to  them  which  their  own  want  of  brightness  makes 
necessary,  while  there  is  ever  the  charm  which  attaches  to 
novelty  in  looking  at  the  new  varieties  coming  forward. 

In  addition  to  the  two  figured  in  our  Plate,  the  following  will 
be  found  amongst  the  most  novel  and  beautiful  of  the  new 
varieties  to  be  let  out  in  April : — General  Bainbrigge ,  bright 
amber;  Princess  of  Wales,  a  very  large  white,  with  delicate 


pink  margin ;  Prince  Alfred ,  rosy-purple,  a  very  large  flower ; 
Bobert  James ,  large  bright  orange-amber,  with  fine  wide  incurved 
petals ;  Mr.  E.  Miles ,  large  bright  yellow,  with  high  centre  and 
well  incurved,  this  is  one  of  the  Eanunculus-formed  flowers ; 
Saumarez ,  fine  dark-red  ;  Edward  Landseer ,  rosy-red,  new 
colour,  reflexed,  fine  flower  for  specimens ;  Jupiter,  large  dark 
chestnut-red ;  Sir  George  Bowyer ,  bright  rosy-purple  or  violet, 
finely  incurved,  not  large  ;  Bev.  J.  Dix ,  red  and  finely  incurved ; 
Donald  Beaton ,  salmon-orange,  form  of  Dupont  de  VEure ; 
Belladonna ,  delicate  lilac,  with  blush  shade. 

Of  the  two  figured,  Lord  Clyde  (Smith)  is  a  glowing  crimson, 
very  bright  and  fine  colour,  large,  free-blooming,  fine  dwarf 
habit,  and  a  most  attractive  variety  for  specimen  plants ;  it  is 
neither  incurved  or  reflexed,  but  more  of  a  rosette  form,  not 
unlike  some  of  the  French  Asters.  Saint  Margaret  (Pether’s) 
is  a  bright  orange-amber-anemone,  with  fine  high  centre,  large 
and  very  distinct. 
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Plate  182. 


ERANTHEMUM  TUBERCULATUM. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  for  the 
opportunity  of  figuring  this  new  and  desirable  plant,  from 
whom  we  learn  that  it  was  forwarded  to  them  by  Sir  Daniel 
Cooper,  Bart.,  from  New  Caledonia  in  1862,  and  was  exhibited 
by  them  at  a  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  im  September  of  last  year,  when  it  ob¬ 
tained  a  certificate. 

Plants  are  now  required  for  so  many  and  such  various  pur¬ 
poses,  that  anything  new  is  likely  to  be  of  service  in  some  form 
or  other;  and  although  the  subject  of  our  present  Plate  has 
no  pretensions  to  be  a  showy  plant,  yet  its  extreme  freeness  of 
flowering,  and  the  dwarf  and  shrubby  character  of  its  growth, 
make  it  probable  that  it  will  be  a  very  effective  plant  for  deco¬ 
ration,  more  especially  if  (as  we  suppose  it  not  unlikely,  from 
the  period  of  the  year  at  which  it  was  exhibited)  it  be  an 
autumn  bloomer.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  flowers  for  decorative  purposes,  but 
as  the  summer  denizens  of  the  greenhouse  have  finished  their 
blooming,  it  becomes  no  easy  matter  to  supply  their  place,  and 
hence  a  plant  like  this  JErantJiemum  is  a  great  acquisition,  more 
especially  to  the  owners  of  small  greenhouses,  if  its  cultivation 
be  easy.  Mr.  Veitch  says  that  as  far  as  they  can  see,  the  tem¬ 
perature  for  growing  it  will  be  such  as  is  to  be  had  in  a  green¬ 
house,  and  it  will  thus  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  most 
growers. 

As  the  plant  has  been  figured  in  the  ‘  Botanical  Magazine  ’ 
(t.  5405),  we  cannot  do  better  (as  so  little  is  known  of  its 
habits,  etc.)  than  give  Sir  Wm.  Hooker’s  botanical  description 
of  it.  “  Apparently  a  small  shrub ,  copiously  branched,  with  op- 


posite  or  subverticillate  slender  tuberculated  branches.  Leaves 
copious,  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  elliptical  or  sub- 
obovate,  very  shortly  petiolate,  entire,  obtuse,  or  more  gene¬ 
rally  emarginate  at  the  apex.  Flowers  very  numerous,  pure 
white,  almost  concealing  the  foliage  by  their  number,  axillary, 
solitary,  scarcely  peduncled  ( almost  sessile).  Calyx  small, 
sparsely  piloso-hispid  on  the  subturbinate  side ;  limb  of  fine, 
erect,  linear  subulate  segments.  Corolla  with  a  very  long, 
narrow,  slightly  curved,  almost  filiform  tube ,  slightly  dilated 
upwards  ;  limb  an  inch  across,  oblique,  scarcely  two-lipped,  the 
5  segments  ovate,  very  patent.  Anthers  small,  purple,  scarcely 
exserted.  Stigma  biglob ose. 
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Plate  183. 


SCHIZOSTYLIS  COCCINEA. 


The  enterprising  and  successful  firm  of  Backhouse  and  Son, 
of  York,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  Gas - 
tronema  sanguineum ,  figured  by  us  a  short  time  since,  have  also 
been  fortunate  enough  to  introduce  the  very  lovely  bulbous 
plant  which  we  now  figure ;  one  that  is  likely  to  form  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  our  South  African  bulbs. 

As  it  has  appeared  in  the  4  Botanical  Magazine,’  we  think  it 
well  to  give  here  Sir  William  Hooker’s  account,  premising  that 
from  this,  its  cultivation  would  seem  to  be  easy,  requiring  at  cer¬ 
tain  seasons  of  its  growth,  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture. 

44  The  specimen  of  this  lovely  Iridaceous  plant  was  sent  to  us 
by  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son,  from  their  Nursery  at  York,  in 
November  of  the  present  year,  1863,  with  the  information  that 
it  inhabits  eastern  rivers  of  South  Africa,  called  Kabousie  and 
Keiskamma,  in  Kaffirland.  Subsequently  Dr.  Harvey  has  in¬ 
formed  me  that  he  possesses  specimens  of  the  same  plant,  ga¬ 
thered  by  Cooper  (n.  1197  of  his  distributed  collection)  near 
Drakensburg  Mountain ;  and  also  Mr.  D’Urban  (n.  110),  who 
found  it  by  the  Kabousie  river,  in  British  Caffraria,  in  both 
cases  growing  very  near  water.  Again,  Dr.  Harvey  has  detected 
it  in  Mr.  Sanderson’s  collections  from  Natal,  and  in  Mr.  Hut¬ 
ton’s,  from  the  Katberg,  altitude  3000  feet,  who  speaks  of  it  as 
a  beautiful  pink  Hesperantha ,  showing  its  affinity,  in  his  eyes, 
to  that  genus,  to  which  Mr.  Backhouse  also  detected  a  resem¬ 
blance.  These  specimens,  besides  having  paler  flowers  than  our 
figure  represents,  have  occasionally  also  the  lobes  of  the  peri¬ 
anth  more  obtuse.”* 

*  The  following  is  Sir  W.  Hooker’s  botanical  description : — 

“  Descb.  The  root,  which  I  have  not  seen,  is  described  by  Mr.  Backhouse 


The  very  beautiful  drawing  of  Mr.  Andrews,  will  give  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  this  plant,  which  may 
he  considered  as  an  addition  to  our  late-blooming  bulbs,  and 
therefore  doubly  valuable  ;  so  we  gather  from  the  following 
notice,  kindly  sent  us  by  Mr.  Backhouse  : — 44  We  planted  the 
Schizostylis  out  in  the  open  ground,  and  it  has  not  been  injured 
by  the  late  frost,  the  thermometer  being  at  10°  on  the  ground, 
and  6°  at  four  feet  above ;  the  plant  is  a  late  flower er  in  its 
own  country,  with  us  it  decorates  our  greenhouse  with  its  abun¬ 
dant  blossoms  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
December ;  it  does  not  appear  disposed  to  form  a  corm  or  bulb- 
tube,  and  become  dormant  without  foliage,  as  we  expected,  but 
to  be  evergreen,  writh  strong  fibres  from  the  somewhat  thickened 
base  or  truncated  stem,  like  some  species  of  Sisyrinchium,  and 
like  them  to  increase  laterally.  Single  stems  of  Schizostylis 
multiplied  during  the  summer,  so  as  to  have  four  to  six  flower¬ 
ing  stems  in  the  autumn.  There  are  also  a  few  short  racemes, 
putting  up  leaves  from  a  thickened  extremity,  but  not  forming 
bulb-tubers,  as  in  Tritonia  aurea .” 


as  likely  to  form  a  corm  or  bulb-tuber  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  runners  (like  Tritonia  aurea),  though  at  present  there  is  no 
clear  bulb  formed.  The  plant  attains  the  height  of  three  feet,  with  long, 
sheathing,  sword-shaped,  carinated  leaves,  the  lougest  arising  from  the  base. 
Upwards  they  gradually  form  bracts,  and  constitute  a  distichous  spike,  from 
which  the  flowers,  ten  to  fourteen,  gradually  emerge,  opening  in  succession 
from  below  upwards.  Tube  of  the  perianth  shorter  than  the  bracts  ;  limb 
measuring  two  inches  across,  of  six  spreading,  uniform,  ovate-oblong,  very 
acute,  bright  crimson  lobes.  Stamens  three,  inserted  at  the  summit  of  the 
tube.  Anthers  sagittate,  yellow.  Ovary  inferior,  subtri angular.  Style  fili¬ 
form,  divided  nearly  halfway  down  into  three  slender  branches.  Stigmas 
obtuse.” 
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Plate  184. 


GLADIOLUS,  RANDLE  JACKSON. 


We  have  again  selected  from  the  rich  and  varied  collection 
of  this  beautiful  and  favourite  flower,  which  Mr.  Standish,  of 
Ascot,  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  raise,  a  subject  for  our  pre¬ 
sent  Plate,  one  which  was  greatly  admired  at  the  autumn  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  which  received 
a  certificate  from  the  Floral  Committee  of  that  Society. 

It  is,  however,  with  much  regret  that  we  see  that  the  autumn 
show  has  been  abandoned,  and  that  it  will  consequently  only 
be  at  the  Crystal  Palace  that  the  metropolitan  lovers  of  this 
flower  will  be  able  this  year  to  see  any  considerable  number 
brought  together.  This  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  because 
many  persons  have  been  discouraged  about  the  Gladiolus,  owing 
to  the  many  losses  which  were  experienced  in  its  culture ;  but 
the  very  exceptional  character  of  the  past  two  autumns  is  suffi¬ 
cient,  we  think,  to  account  for  this,  as  it  is  not  only  amongst 
flowers,  but  fruit  also,  that  these  diseases  have  appeared, — pears 
having  been  so  largely  affected,  that  their  season  is  almost  over 
even  now,  and  apples  being  also  largely  influenced  by  it ;  with 
this  difference,  that  while  in  the  latter  cases  it  has  been  well- 
nigh  universal,  with  the  Gladiolus  it  has  been  confined  to  cer¬ 
tain  soils  and  localities.  We  have  taken  up  our  own  bulbs,  for 
instance,  and  dried  them  carefully,  and  we  never  saw  finer,  ex¬ 
hibiting  unmistakable  signs  of  health,  and  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
no  symptom  of  disease.  We  presume  that  pear-culture  will  not 
be  given  up  on  account  of  this  disease,  nor  do  we  think  should 
people  abandon  the  culture  of  the  Gladiolus ;  we  may  surely 
expect  that  the  exceptional  character  of  the  autumns  may  not 
continue,  and  that  this,  with  other  flowers,  may  escape  any  fur¬ 
ther  maladies. 


In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  seedlings  raised  by  Mr. 
Standish,  we  are  constantly  supplied  with  novelties  from  France, 
where  M.  Souchet,  of  Fontainebleau,  keeps  up  the  well-merited 
character  he  has  gained,  of  the  most  successful  French  raiser 
of  this  beautiful  flower  ;  his  additions  this  year  comprise  Charles 
Dickens ,  delicate  rose,  tinged  with  buff,  and  striped  with  vivid 
carmine ;  James  Carter ,  bright  orange-red,  very  large,  and  spotted 
with  pure  white ;  James  Veitch ,  lively  cochineal-red,  with  white 
and  scarlet  stripes ;  Princess  of  Wales,  white  flamed  carmine- 
rose  ;  Peter  Lawson ,  lilac-rose,  large  white  spots ;  Stuart  Low , 
violet-rose,  spotted  and  flamed  with  deep  rose,  on  a  white 
ground ;  and  Walter  Scott ,  very  lively  rose,  on  white  ground, 
striped  with  rosy-carmine. 

Gladiolus ,  Dandle  Jackson ,  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  the 
ground  colour  being  a  bright  peach,  with  distinct  stripes  and 
blotches  of  crimson-rose,  the  lip  has  a  bright,  dark  crimson 
feather,  with  white  line  in  the  centre  ;  it  is  of  vigorous  growth, 
and  is,  we  think,  likely  to  he  a  general  favourite. 
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Plate  185. 


BARKERIA  SKINNERI  SUPERB  A. 


We  live  in  an  age  of  revolutions,  and  probably  in  no  science 
have  greater  changes  taken  place  than  in  horticulture, — one  of 
the  most  notable  and  recent  of  which  has  enabled*  us  to  figure 
the  very  beautiful  Orchid  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  Plate. 

Mr.  Bateman,  of  Biddulph  Grange,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  our  Orchid  growers,  forwarded  to  the  Floral  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  25th  of  August  last,  a 
fine  plant  of  Epidendrum  vitellinum ,  together  with  a  short  paper 
as  to  the  method  of  cultivation  by  which  a  result  so  unusual 
had  been  obtained.  From  that  paper  we  condense  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks. 

The  first  plants  which  came  into  his  possession  were  received 
from  Oaxaca  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  were  in  good  condi 
tion  at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  but  perished  shortly  under  the 
hot  regime  to  which  they  were  subjected.  Dr.  Lindley  and 
Mr.  Skinner  (who  found  it  growing  in  Guatemala,  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  ranging  between  58°  and  38°)  advised  that  it  should  be 
subjected  to  cooler  treatment,  and  showed  the  necessity  of  not 
subjecting  all  Orchids  to  the  same  treatment.  Messrs.  Jackson, 
of  the  Kingston  Nursery,  and  Messrs.  Yeitch  tried,  in  1860,  the 
effects  of  growing  some  of  the  Guatemala  Orchids  in  a  cool 
house,  and  were  astonished  at  their  success.  Mr.  Barker  and 
Mr.  Day,  names  well  known  amongst  Orchid  growers,  tried  the 
same  with  like  success ;  and  Mr.  Bateman  was  induced  himself 
to  erect  a  house,  about  20  feet  long  by  10  high,  and  he  states 

*  For  in  our  announcement  of  our  plans  we  stated,  that  while  giving  a 
greater  prominence  to  Florists’  flowers,  we  should  figure  whatever  we  thought 
desirable  for  general  culture,  except  stove  plants. 


that  from  this,  erected  at  an  expense  of  about  £35,  he  had  de¬ 
rived  more  enjoyment  than  he  ever  derived  from  houses  of  ten 
times  greater  dimensions.  The  plants  which  occupy  it  are 
Odontoglossums,  Lselias,  Lycastes,  etc.,  and  the  progress  which 
they  had  made  was  quite  as  remarkable  as  in  that  of  Epidendram 
vitellinum ,  which  he  had  selected  for  exhibition.  This  cool 
house,  he  says,  should  always  face  the  north,  and  must  be  kept 
damp  as  well  as  cool,  particularly  during  the  summer  months, 
and  while  the  sun  is  vertical  ought  to  be  shaded  with  tiffany 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  day ;  while  means  of  heating  it  to  the 
required  temperature  in  cold  weather  ought  of  course  to  be  at 
hand. 

BarJceria  SJcinneri  superha ,  the  first  of  these  cool-house  Or¬ 
chids  that  we  have  selected  for  illustration,  is  a  very  superior 
variety  of  the  old  and  well-known  B.  SJcinneri , — “  in  size  of  spike 
and  flower,”  so  writes  to  us  Mr.  Veitch,  46  and  in  brilliancy  of 
colour,  far  surpassing  it ;  it  seems  always  to  have  branching 
spikes,  which  the  old  variety  has  not ;  it  is  also  of  strong  growth 
and  constitution.  Mr.  Skinner  received  it  through  a  friend  of 
his,  whom  he  told  where  to  find  it.”  In  the  new  field  of  Orchid¬ 
growing  now  opened  to  so  many,  it  will  be  sure  to  occupy  a 
conspicuous  place. 
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J.  Andrews,  del .  et  lith. . 


Vincent  Brooksdmp.  ' 


Plate  186. 


POMPON  CEKYSANTHEMUMS. 


As  each  season  for  the  display  of  the  Chrysanthemum  comes 
round,  we  naturally  look  to  Mr.  Salter  for  a  supply  of  novelties  ; 
and  although  by  far  the  larger  number  of  his  new  varieties 
belong  to  the  section  of  large-flowered  varieties,  yet  he  gene¬ 
rally  also  is  enabled  to  bring  forward  a  few  in  the  more  gene¬ 
rally  popular  section  of  Pompon,  or  small-flowered  varieties. 

When  we  use  the  expression  “  more  generally  popular,”  we 
do  not  allude  to  them  as  cut  flowers  for  exhibition, — their  size 
is  too  diminutive  for  that  purpose, — but  as  plants;  their  neat 
and  compact  habit  of  growth,  freeness  of  bloom,  and  facility  of 
cultivation  making  them  equally  at  home  in  the  conservatory 
of  the  wealthy  or  in  the  cottage  window  of  the  poor  ;  and  while 
they  have  that  common  fault  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  a  want  of 
brilliancy,  yet  the  delicacy  of  their  tints  and  the  exceedingly 
good  shape  of  the  flowers  take  off  from  this  defect. 

We  had  an  opportunity  at  the  Great  Chrysanthemum  Show 
at  Islington,  in  November  last,  of  comparing  the  various  me¬ 
thods  of  growth  adopted  by  different  metropolitan  growers. 
Some  were  trained  out  as  bushes,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the 

z  4/ 

great  Pelargoniums  exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner  and  others  ;  some 
were  brought  into  a  flat  top,  almost  like  a  round  table,  while 
others  were  run  up  as  pyramids ;  but  none  of  these  plants, 
however  they  may  suit  the  exigencies  of  our  exhibitors,  will,  I 
think,  be  favourites  with  the  general  grower.  There  is  nothing, 
to  our  minds,  that  makes  so  pretty  a  plant,  as  to  allow  them  to 
grow  in  their  natural  way  as  much  as  possible ;  a  few  stakes 
will,  of  course,  be  necessary,  but  only  a  few ;  and  then,  if  the 
plants  are  carefully  watered,  and  not  allowed  to  “  flag  ”  during 
their  growth,  they  will  be  well  covered  with  foliage,  so  that 


there  will  be  no  artificial  appearance  about  them,  while  the 
flowers  will  then  be  thus  well  up  among  the  foliage,  and  be 
well  displayed. 

The  three  varieties  figured  are  : — Firefly  (fig.  1),  a  very  bright 
orange-scarlet  anemone-flowered  Pompon,  with  high  orange 
centre,  full  and  distinct ;  the  colour  is  striking  and  the  habit  of 
the  plant  dwarf,  while  the  bloom  is  abundantly  produced, 
Viola  (fig.  2)  is  a  violet-lilac  with  blush  points,  very  double 
and  very  distinct.  But  the  cream  of  Mr.  Salter’s  collection  is 
Lizzie  Holmes  (fig.  3).  This  is  a  canary-coloured  flower,  with  a 
rosy  tint  on  the  back  of  the  petals,  of  exquisite  form,  very 
double,  and  a  very  free  bloomer  of  fine  dwarf  habit.  We  can 
quite  endorse  Mr.  Salter’s  statement,  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
constant  and  beautiful  Pompons  ever  offered. 
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Plate  187. 


COCCOSYPSILON  DISCOLOR* 


It  is  our  province  not  merely  to  figure  and  describe  such 
flowers  as  are  new  and  popular,  but  also  to  endeavour  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  and  to  make  popular  those  which  though  they 
may  have  been  for  a  long  while  introduced  into  our  gardens, 
are  not  as  well  known  as  we  consider  they  ought  to  be ;  for  it 
is  surely  unwise  to  cultivate  worthless  things  because  they  are 
new,  and  reject  valuable  ones  because  they  are  old. 

Amongst  the  flowers  now  adopted  for  the  ornamentation  of 
the  conservatory,  etc.,  hanging  baskets  (first  introduced  by  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company,  under  Sir  Joseph  Paxton’s  guidance) 
are  now  become  very  much  in  vogue ;  and  we  were  particularly 
struck,  both  at  the  Bishop  of  Winchester’s  and  Lady  Dorothy 
Neville’s,  with  one  filled  with  the  plant  which  we  now  figure; 
and  as  we  believe  it  to  be  comparatively  unknown,  we  have 
thought  it  wrell  to  give  a  figure  of  it  in  that  condition  in  which 
it  is  most  attractive,  viz.  when  producing  its  exceedingly  bril¬ 
liant  ultramarine  berries,  which  it  does  in  profusion  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months.  And  as  it  was  so  successfully 
grown  at  Farnham  Castle,  we  have  been  supplied,  through  the 
kindness  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  with  the  following  di¬ 
rections  as  to  its  cultivation  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  his  Lordship’s 
intelligent  gardener : — 

“  It  is,”  writes  Mr.  Lawrence,  “  as  most  of  our  most  beautiful 
things  are,  very  easily  cultivated.  I  find  from  experience  that 
during  the  summer  months  it  will  do  better  in  a  close  green¬ 
house,  near  the  glass,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  light  and  sun’s 
rays  than  in  a  stove,  as  might  be  supposed  from  its  being  a 


*  Syn.  repens. 


native  of  the  West  Indies;  but  on  the  approach  of  autumn  it 
requires  more  heat,  both  to  bring  its  flowers  and  its  beautiful 
ultramarine  berries  to  perfection, — the  latter  lasting  in  their 
brilliancy  during  the  whole  winter.  It  will  thrive  during 
the  winter  in  any  house  where  heat  is  used,  such  as  a  cucumber 
or  pine  pit,  or  intermediate  house  ;  the  propagation,  also,  is 
very  easy,  as  it  grows  equally  freely  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 

44  When  planting  it  in  the  basket,  I  first  line  it  with  moss, 
then  fill  it  up  with  an  ordinary  compost  of  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  sand ;  when  the  plant  begins  to  grow  freely,  I  peg  the 
shoots  over  the  surface  until  it  is  thoroughly  covered,  then  it 
will  throw  enough  shoots  over  the  edges  to  make  a  fine  mass, 
otherwise  it  will  look  straggling  and  poor.” 

We  have  little  to  add  to  the  foregoing  ;  its  suitableness  for 
the  purpose  named  will  be  at  once  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 
Plate,  and  we  consider  it  as  far  preferable  to  many  more  modern 
introductions,  which  have  only  the  charm  of  novelty  to  recom¬ 
mend  them. 
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J.  Andrews,  del .  etlith. 


Vincent  Brooks, Imp. 


Plate  188. 


HYBRID  PINKS, 


There  are  many  herbaceous  plants  which,  although  not  per¬ 
haps  so  brilliant  in  colour  as  many  of  the  more  fashionable  bed- 
ding-plants,  are  yet  exceedingly  useful  in  the  flower-garden, 
and  are,  we  believe,  gradually  winning  back  their  way  to  public 
favour.  Amongst  these  we  think  we  may  class  the  hybrid  or 
mule  Pink,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  some  new  and  desirable 
varieties  of  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  Plate. 

The  habit  of  the  plant  is  dwarf,  the  height  to  which  the 
flower-stems  rise  being  about  sixteen  inches  ;  and  so  very  free 
are  some  varieties  in  flowering,  that  in  order  to  increase  them 
it  will  be  necessary  either  not  to  allow  them  to  flower  so  con¬ 
tinuously  as  they  do,  or  even  in  some  cases  to  cut  out  the  flower- 
stems  altogether,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  throw  out  late 
summer  shoots ;  but  we  believe  this  is  not  needed  in  these  later 
varieties,  where  the  greater  vigour  of  the  plant  ensures  the 
formation  both  of  “  grass,”  as  it  is  technically  called,  and  also 
of  flower-stems.  These  latter  they  produce  in  succession  for 
several  months  in  the  year ;  and  as  the  flowers  are  not  so  easily 
inj  ured  as  many  of  the  more  tender  varieties  of  bedding-plants, 
in  a  climate  like  ours  this  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence, 
as  we  all  know  how  very  soon  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  the 
appearance  of  the  most  brilliant  beds  is  destroyed,  from  the 
delicate  character  of  their  blooms ;  but  with  these  more  sub¬ 
stantial  flowers  such  is  not  the  case,  and  after  a  few  hours  they 
appear  in  their  previous  brilliancy.  Another  advantage  of 
these  plants  is,  that  they  afford  portable  and  easily-cultivated 
plants  for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  during  the  winter 
months,  blooming  freely  from  December  to  March  ;  and  their  cut 
blooms,  mingled  with  those  of  the  Tree  Carnation,  another  most 


useful  and  valuable  winter  plant,  acid  fragrance  to  the  winter 
bouquet,  that  much-coveted  object ;  and  thus,  by  a  little  judi¬ 
cious  management,  the  owner  of  the  small  greenhouse  may  be 
able  to  procure  that  which  has  generally  been  considered  only 
the  privilege  of  the  wealthy.  Fig.  1,  striatiflorus ,  is  distinctly 
marked  with  crimson  flakes  on  a  light  rosy-crimson  ground. 
Fig.  2,  Marie  Pare ,  is  a  very  clear  and  good  white,  and  has  been 
in  bloom  with  us  during  the  summer,  and  now  again  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  Fig.  3,  Posette ,  is  a  very  pretty  salmon-pink, 
and  will  be  sent  out  in  the  spring  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson 
and  Son,  of  the  Wellington  Road  Nursery,  St.  John’s  Wood. 
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Plate  189. 


GODETIA  BOSEA  ALBA,  var.  TOM  THUMB. 


The  varieties  of  Godetia ,  closely  allied  to  Oenothera,  are  well 
known  in  our  flower  gardens,  and  many  of  them  are  used  as 
hardy  annuals  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  herbaceous  borders, 
especially  in  those  smaller  ones  where  the  bedding-out  system 
has  not  been  extensively  used, — -a  system  much  more  applicable 
to  large  gardens,  and  where  large  means  are  at  command,  than 
to  small  ones. 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  the  Messrs.  Carter,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  figuring  this  new  variety, 
that  “  the  original  Godetia  rosea  alba  is  well  known  as  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  the  so-called  Californian  annuals,  its  only  de¬ 
merit  consisting  in  its  not  being  sufficiently  dwarf ;  this  objection 
is  overcome  by  the  Tom  Thumb  variety  now  offered.  The  colour 
of  the  flower  is  pure  white,  with  a  brilliant  rose  blotch  towards 
the  base  of  each  petal ;  its  height  of  growth  is  not  more  than 
twelve  inches;  and  the  blooms  are  produced  in  great  profusion.’5 

There  is  but  little  to  be  said  as  to  the  cultivation  of  this,  or 
indeed  of  any  of  these  hardy  annuals,  which,  it  is  well  known, 
is  of  the  very  simplest  character ;  so  simple,  indeed,  that  they 
are  oftentimes  treated  on  this  account  with  much  neglect.  A 
little  trouble  is  not  thrown  away  on  them,  and  we  know  from 
experience  that  where  they  can  be  sown  in  seed-pans,  and  then 
pricked  out,  the  trouble  is  amply  repaid  by  the  great  bushiness 
of  the  plant  and  the  profusion  of  bloom  ;  and  where  so  much 
of  this  branch  of  gardening  is  practised  by  ladies,  they  can 
easily  manage  to  bestow  this  additional  trouble,  which,  we  can 
assure  them,  will  be  amply  rewarded. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  several 
novelties  amongst  annuals  are  announced  this  season.  Mr. 


Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  sends  out  his  new  Rhodanthes ;  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sugden  announce  new  Celosias ,  etc. ;  while  the  Messrs. 
Carter  have,  in  addition  to  the  flowers  now  figured,  the  New 
hybrid  Mimulus ,  Clarkict  integrijpetala ,  Swainsonici  sjylendens ,  and 
Gilia  laciniata;  so  that  in  these,  as  well  as  in  what  are  called 
florists’  flowers,  the  lovers  of  novelty  are  likely  to  have  their 
tastes  gratified.* 

#  We  notice  that  this  variety  of  Gocletia  is  highly  recommended  by  Mr. 
Abbey  in  the  ‘  Journal  of  Horticulture. ’ 
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Plate  190. 


VERBENAS,  CONSPICUA,  MBS.  NICHOLS,  AND 

GENERAL  BAZAINE. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Low  and 
Son,  of  the  Clapton  Nursery,  for  the  opportunity  of  figuring 
these  very  new  and  striking  varieties  of  this  favourite  flower ; 
and  we  think  that  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  they  are  likely 
to  be  valuable  additions,  notwithstanding  the  large  number 
already  to  be  found  in  our  catalogues. 

Verbenas  are  now  so  largely  exhibited  as  cut-blooms,  that 
the  objection  which  has  been  made  that  so  many  of  our 
newer  varieties  are  not  self-coloured,  but  eyed  flowers,  has, 
comparatively  speaking,  little  weight,  for  they  form  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  contrast  in  the  stands.  We  think  it,  however,  a  great 
mistake  to  have  (as  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  done) 
offered  prizes  for  single  cut-blooms  in  stands.  We  know  how 
necessary  it  is,  even  for  the  permanence  of  the  blooms,  that 
they  should  have  some  support,  and  even  when  exhibited  in 
three  or  five  trusses,  they  often  flag  before  the  day  is  out;  much 
more  will  that  be  the  case  when  only  one  bloom  is  shown. 

The  opinion  that  we  formed  of  those  sent  out  last  year  has 
been,  we  are  glad  to  find,  borne  out  by  the  results,  Lord  Leigh 
having  maintained  its  pre-eminence  as  the  best  flower  of  the 
season ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  those  now  figured  will  be 
of  permanent  interest. 

Conspicua ,  Fig.  1,  is  a  flower  somewhat  novel  in  its  character  ; 
the  colour  is  a  deep  rosy-purple,  with  a  distinct  crimson  edge 
round  the  eye,  which  is  large,  and  a  good  white ;  the  truss 
is  large ;  and  the  individual  pips  of  good  size.  Mrs.  Nichols , 
Fig.  2,  is  a  very  beautiful  light  flower ;  the  colour  a  delicate 
blush-white,  with  a  crimson-shaded  eye,  star-shaped,  not  solid, 


but  somewhat  pencilled ;  the  pips  are  very  large,  and  not  so 
much  notched  as  in  some  varieties,  and  the  truss  well  rounded ; 
while  General  Bazaine ,  Fig.  3,  is  a  bright  crimson-scarlet,  of  fine 
shape  and  size,  with  an  oval  lemon-coloured  eye,  and  will  be, 
we  hope,  a  useful  addition  to  this  class.  These  varieties,  with 
some  others,  were  raised  by  Mr.  Henry  Nichols,  of  Hunslet, 
near  Leeds,  from  whom  they  were  purchased  by  Messrs.  Low 
and  Son,  and  we  are  informed  by  them  that  they  are  all  of  good 
habit,  a  fact  we  should  guess  to  be  so  from  the  large  and  healthy 
appearance  of  the  trusses. 
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Plate  191. 


DAHLIA,  ALEXANDRA. 


The  past  season  witnessed,  as  indeed  every  season  does,  the 
introduction  of  a  large  number  of  seedlings  of  this  fine  autumn 
flower ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  a  good  many  growers,  some  re¬ 
markably  fine  flowers  were  amongst  them.  One  of  them,  the 
subject  of  our  present  Plate,  has  been  greatly  admired,  and  we 
have  therefore  gladly  given  it  a  place  in  our  Magazine. 

Since  last  w7e  figured  Dahlias,  the  question  of  exhibiting 
them  in  their  present  classes  has  been  largely  mooted,  and  con¬ 
siderable  desire  has  been  evinced  to  effect  an  alteration.  The 
class  of  fancy  Dahlias,  it  has  been  felt,  is  very  arbitrary.  Why 
a  flower  with  a  dark  ground  and  a  white  tip  should  be  placed  in 
this  class,  while  one  with  a  light  ground  and  dark  tip  is  not, 
is  one  of  those  anomalies  which  are  at  once  recognized. ;  and 
yet,  like  many  other  things,  it  is  easier  to  see  the  error  than  to 
amend  it.  The  discussions  connected  with  the  subject  were 
commenced,  in  a  contemporary  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  the  Autumn  Show  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  has  been  now  abandoned,  so  that  there  is  no  opportunity 
of  their  initiating  any  change ;  nor  do  we  think  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  is  likely  to  do  so,  so  that  the  present  system 
is  likely  to  continue :  and  unless  the  change  were  generally 
recognized  and  agreed  to,  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to 
attempt  it. 

In  the  ;  Florists’  Guide  ’  (a  new  aspirant  for  favour  amongst 
those  who  cultivate  florists’  flowers,  and  promising  well  under 
its  able  editor),  we  find  a  writer  has  criticized  the  Dahlias  of 
last  year  very  severely,  and  notwithstanding  the  high  promise 
of  some  of  them,  hardly  seems  to  consider  any  of  them  worth 
preserving.  This  is  very  disappointing  if  it  be  so,  hut  we  have 


always  to  consider  how  much  difference  locality  makes  in  all 
florists’  flowers ;  and  as  he  is  a  northern  grower,  perhaps  the 
flowers  are  more  suitable  for  southern  growth  and  tastes. 

Dahlia  Princess  Alexandra  was  raised  by  a  grower  who  has 
contributed  not  a  few  excellent  flowers  to  our  lists,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Perry,  of  the  Cedars,  Castle  Bromwich,  near  Birmingham. 
Among  them,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ,  Model ,  JDelicata ,  and  Mauve 
Queen .  He  is  also  well  known  as  a  most  successful  exhibitor. 
It  is  difficult  to  give  in  a  drawing  an  idea  of  the  pearly  white¬ 
ness  that  characterizes  the  ground,  while  the  tip  is  of  a  very 
delicate  lavender  colour,  quite  different  from  any  Dahlia  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  contour  of  the  flower  is  good,  and  well  up  in 
the  centre,  so  that  we  believe  it  will  prove  a  desirable  acquisi¬ 
tion.  It  obtained,  we  may  add,  a  certificate  from  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  in  September 
last. 
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Plate  192. 


LYCASTE  SKINNEEI,  var. 


Among  those  Orchids  which  have  flourished  so  admirably 
under  the  cool  treatment,  none  have  exhibited  a  greater  readi¬ 
ness  to  adapt  themselves  to  it  than  the  varieties  of  Lycaste  Skin - 
neri.  Beautiful  as  it  is  in  any  circumstances,  it  derives  a  greater 
interest  from  its  easiness  of  culture,  and  also  from  the  fact  that 
it  exhibits  almost  as  much  variation  in  its  markings  as  any 
florists’  flower,  and  indeed,  taking  the  ordinary  definition  given 
to  them,  it  might  well  be  classed  as  such. 

Mr.  Bateman,  of  Biddulph  Grange,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  so  much  valuable  information  upon  this  interesting  point 
of  floriculture,  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  only 
will  Lycaste  Skinneri  flourish  under  this  cool  treatment,  but 
that  he  has  had  it  in  flower  for  several  months  in  his  drawing¬ 
room,  where  it  has  produced  its  ivory-like  flowers  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession.  When  we  consider  how  the  Orchid  has  been  considered 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  wealthy,  and  that  now  many  a 
flower  of  this  interesting  tribe  of  plants  may  adorn  our  sitting- 
rooms,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  change  that  has  taken 
place.  Mr.  Robert  Warner,  of  Chelmsford,  the  accomplished 
editor  of  4  Select  Orchidaceous  Plants,’  has  also  cultivated  it  in 
a  vinery,  where,  under  the  shade  of  the  foliage,  it  had  produced 
its  large  flowers  perfectly  pure  in  their  white  ground,  of  exqui¬ 
site  shape,  and  fully  as  fine  and  large  as  when  grown  in  heat; 
while  we  have  ourselves  seen,  at  the  Messrs.  Veitch’s,  many 
plants  of  it  in  their  cool-house  flourishing  in  the  greatest  vigour 
and  beauty,  and  it  was  from  several  that  we  then  saw  that  the 
beautifully-marked  variety  was  selected  for  illustration  by  our 
artist. 

In  the  cultivation  of  Orchids  we  are  aware  that  several  of  our 


friends  have  adopted  cocoa-nut  tibre  refuse,  and  when  used 
in  combination  with  peat,  it  is  likely  to  be  very  useful,  as  it 
retains  moisture  so  very  well,  although  it  has  not,  as  we  think, 
sufficient  substance  in  it,  when  used  alone,  either  for  this  or 
other  plants.  We  have  tried  it  with  Ferns,  and  certainly  think 
that,  while  nothing  can  exceed  the  vigour  with  which  they  root 
and  grow  in  it  at  first,  they  require  something  stronger  when 
they  have  become  established. 

We  think  it  right  to  mention  that  the  very  beautiful  variety 
of  Ly caste  Skinneri  now  figured  is  still  in  Mr.  Veitch’s  hands, 
and  will  not  as  yet,  at  any  rate,  be  offered  for  sale. 
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It  is  ever  a  pleasing  task  to  have  to  chronicle  success,  and  to  announce, 
as  one  of  its  consequences,  what  we  hope  may  he  considered  an  im¬ 
provement.  We  felt  quite  confident  that  the  faithful  and  carefully 
coloured  drawings  of  Mr.  Andrews  would,  in  time,  make  their  way 
amongst  the  flower-loving  public ;  while  our  own  desire  has  been  to  bring 
before  our  friends  such  subjects  as  would  be  likely  to  interest  them.  It 
is,  therefore,  with  much  gratification  that  we  are  enabled  to  announce 
to  our  subscribers  that  it  has  been  determined  to  add  to  the  f  Floral 
Magazine/  a  monthly  f  Companion 9  of  general  information.  This  course 
has  been  urged  upon  us  by  friends,  and  with  the  present  month  we  com¬ 
mence  our  new  arrangements.  In  this  f  Companion!  it  is  intended  to  in¬ 
troduce  papers  on  various  subjects  connected  with  horticulture.  We 
hope  to  find  room  for  notices  of  correspondents  and  of  the  principal  ex¬ 
hibitions  as  they  take  place,  reviews  of  books  bearing  on  our  subject,  and 
such  other  matters  as  are  likely  to  interest,  without  increasing  the  price 
of  the  magazine.  We  trust  that  our  efforts  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
continually  increasing  circle  of  our  subscribers  will  be  appreciated. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  soliciting  correspondence,  and  of  saying 
that  we  shall  only  be  too  happy  to  give  wdiatever  information  lies  in  our 
power,  on  all  questions  bearing  on  that  department  of  Horticulture  for 
the  advantage  of  which  the  f  Floral  Magazine '  is  now  firmly  established. 

PROSPECTS  OF  FLORICULTURE  IN  1863. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  interest  that  attaches  itself  to  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  the  pursuit  of  Floriculture,  may  well  surprise  even  those 
who,  like  ourselves,  can  look  back  upon  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  in  which  our  love  for  if  has  never  waxed  cold,  even  though  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  sometimes  pursued  have  been 
such  as  would  have  quenched  a  love  less  ardent  than  ours  has  been. 
Whether  we  regard  the  number  of  exhibitions  which  are  yearly  held  in 
the  great  centre  of  everything  in  England, — London, — the  extension  of 
the  taste  for  gardening  amongst  those  who  have  heretofore  been  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  it,  the  number  of  publications  connected  with  its  interests, 
the  eagerness  with  which  information  on  all  points  is  sought  after,  the 
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immense  increase  of  trade  in  its  various  departments,  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  are  making  great  strides  in  this  most  fascinating 
pursuit;  and  in  thus  opening  our  new  volume  under  somewhat  altered 
circumstances,  we  may  appropriately  look  forward,  and,  without  making 
any  claim  to  prophetic  vision,  may  yet  anticipate  somewhat  of  the  coming 
year’s  exploits. 

The  enterprise  of  private  individuals,  as  well  as  the  necessities  of 
societies,  have  for  many  years  led  to  the  exploration  of  countries  whose 
Flora  is  not  sufficiently  known,  in  the  hope  of  adding  to  our  gardens  and 
greenhouses  novelties  of  special  or  general  interest.  During  the  past  year 
Japan  has  opened  out  to  us  some  of  its  treasures,  although  the  jealous 
care  with  which  it  is  guarded  has  perhaps  left  many  more  yet  to  be  in¬ 
troduced.  And  now  both  botanists  and  horticulturists  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  with  no  little  interest  to  another  island  believed  to  be  rich  in  the 
extreme,  and  which  has  been  of  late  opened  out  to  European  intercourse, 
we  mean  Madagascar.  The  Rev.  William  Ellis,  no  less  known  as  a  de¬ 
voted  missionary  than  as  an  earnest  and  scientific  botanist,  is  there  on 
matters  of  high  import,  and  we  doubt  not  but  that  he  will  find  time  to 
explore  the  central  parts  of  the  island,  and  will,  we  hope,  find  much  to 
reward  the  search.  A  tropical  land,  so  rich  in  its  vegetation,  from  whence 
we  have  of  late  years  obtained  that  most  curious  of  aquatic  plants 
Ouvirandra  fenestralis  (the  lattice  plant),  and  the  splendid  Orchid  Angra- 
cum  sesquipedale ,  must  surely  have  other  treasures ;  we  have  heard  too 
that  more  than  one  of  our  great  firms  have  either  sent  or  are  contem¬ 
plating  sending  collectors  out  there  for  the  same  purpose.  Probably, 
then,  amongst  the  plants  which  we  may  expect  to  excite  the  wellnigh 
satiated  appetite  of  the  lover  of  flowers,  there  may  be  something  which 
will  create  as  great  a  sensation  as  the  glorious  Lily  of  Japan  did  during 
the  present  season.  From  another  distant  land,  too,  V ancouver’s  Island 
and  British  Columbia,  we  may  expect  additions  of  a  different  kind. 
A  few  zealous  gentlemen,  well  known  for  their  devotion  to  science,  are 
making  arrangements  for  sending  out  a  collector  there ;  and  although 
we  may  not  hope  to  receive  anything  from  it  during  the  current  year, 
yet,  we  may  consider  its  exploration  as  determined  on,  and  probably  hear 
something  of  its  productions  ere  the  year  closes. 

At  home,  on  all  sides  we  hear  the  busy  note  of  preparation ;  the  diffi¬ 
culty  now  really  seems  to  be,  as  far  as  exhibitions  are  concerned,  how 

to  find  davs  that  will  not  clash  one  with  the  other.  What  with  those 
«/ 

of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  and  the 
Crystal  Palace,  it  seems  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  place  seven  great  shows 
and  two  Rose  shows  between  the  latter  end  of  May  and  the  second 
week  in  July;  already  there  seems  to  be  a  danger  of  clashing,  which 
we  hope  however  may  be  avoided.  Amongst  the  flowers  which  are 
likely  especially  to  be  interesting  to  the  general  flower-loving  public,  i.  e., 
to  those  who  have  neither  large  stoves,  greenhouses,  nor  conservatories, 
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but  who  are  perhaps  actuated  with  as  great  a  love  of  Flora’s  favourites 
as  those  who  possess  them,  we  may  mention,  as  likely  to  be  of  especial 
interest,  the  Rose,  Gladiolus,  and  Fancy  Pansy.  Already  we  have  heard 
of  upwards  of  fifty  varieties  which  French  raisers  of  Roses  have  this 
autumn  introduced  amongst  us;  while  our  English  growers,  no  wray 
envious  at  the  honours  reaped  by  Mr.  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  with  his 
splendid  Rose,  John  Hopper,  but  anxious  to  be  fellow-workers  in  the  same 
field,  are  endeavouring  to  solve  the  problem  as  to  whether  we  are  to  be 
dependent  on  France  for  our  novelties  in  this,  the  Queen  of  Flowers, 
Three  exhibitions,  all  of  which  owe  their  origin  to  our  earnest  friend 
the  Rev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole,  Vicar  of  Caunton,  are  announced  as  the 
lists  where  the  principal  tournaments  in  her  honour  are  to  be  held,  Ken¬ 
sington,  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  Birmingham  ;  and  we  shall  look  forward 
to  the  pleasure  of  chronicling  the  results  for  the  gratification  of  our 
readers.  The  Gladiolus  has  the  last  two  or  three  years  taken  up  a  pro¬ 
minent  position  as  one  of  our  principal  autumn  flowers.  A  few  new  va¬ 
rieties  have  been  announced  from  the  Continent,  and  Mr.  Standisli  has 
largely  added  to  his  catalogue  of  seedlings  this  year ;  and  with  the  in¬ 
creased  encouragement  which  we  hope  will  be  given  to  it,  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  its  still  greater  advance  in  public  favour.  It  is  so  easily 
grown,  and  is  so  valuable  as  a  cut  flower,  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  its 
popularity.  The  Fancy  Pansy,  of  which  we  have  given  some  beautiful 
examples  in  our  present  number,  is  likely  to  be  exhibited  this  year  more 
abundantly  than  heretofore ;  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  offered 
special  prizes  for  it,  and  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Dean  that  he  has  had 
many  inquiries  about  his  valuable  new  varieties.  With  these,  and  the 
plants  and  flowers  ordinarily  seen  at  our  flower-shows,  we  may  hope,  with 
a  moderately  favourable  season,  for  a  year  full  of  interest  and  novelty. 

NEW  ROSES. 

If  we  may  draw  conclusions  from  the  number  of  raisers  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  flowers  which  are  annually  sent  from  France  to  this  country,  the 
raising  of  seedling  Roses  must  be  peculiarly  profitable  to  our  lively  neigh¬ 
bours  across  the  Channel.  It  is  rather  too  hard,  however,  that  they 
should  be  so  blind  as  to  the  real  character  of  their  offspring ;  for  notwith¬ 
standing  the  high-flowing  encomiums  bestowed  upon  them,  hardly  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  number  continue  in  our  catalogues  more  than  a  year ;  yet 
those  nurserymen  who  deal  in  them  are  obliged  to  buy,  to  propagate 
largely,  and  then  perhaps  at  last  throw  away  the  greater  portion  of  the 
plants ;  but  to  get  20  and  25  francs  for  a  sujet  is,  we  suppose,  too  great 
a  temptation,  and  hence  we  suffer.  There  is  one  way,  and  one  only, 
of  arriving  at  anything  like  a  proximate  estimate,  and  that  is  by  con¬ 
sidering  the  results  of  former  years.  There  are  some  raisers  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  finest  flowers  in  our  gardens;  and  of  these  the 
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following  are  considered  the  most  successful,  Margottin,  Lacharme,  Por- 
temer,  Marest,  Yerdier,  Levesque,  and  Guillot;  and  we  may  therefore  hope 
that  the  Roses  announced  by  them  this  season  are  likely  to  be  amongst 
the  most  desirable  novelties.  From  the  lists  published  in  France,  then, 
we  select  the  following,  as  likely  to  be  meritorious  ;  we  saw  but  two  of 
them  in  a  visit  we  paid  to  Paris  in  July  last. 

Bourbons. 

Emotion  [ Guillot )  :  plant  vigorous,  flower  pretty  full,  and  perfect  in  form  ; 
if  in  the  style  of  Catherine  Guillot ,  by  the  same  raiser,  it  will  be 
good. 

Louise  Margottin  [Margottin)  :  habit  good,  flowers  large  and  full,  of  fine 
shape ;  very  delicate  Rose,  in  the  style  of  Louise  Odier ,  of  which  it  is 
a  seedling.  We  saw  this  in  bloom  in  M.  Margottiids  garden. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

Alfred  de  Rougemont  [Lacharme)  :  vigorous  habit,  flower  large,  full,  and 
of  good  shape,  lively  red. 

Due  de  Bassano  (. Portemer )  :  very  fine  habit,  flower  large,  full,  cupped, 
dark  velvety  crimson. 

V 

Jean  Goujon  [. Margottin )  :  plant  vigorous,  flower  very  large,  well  made, 
fine  clear  red. 

Le  Baron  de  Rothschild  [Guillot  fils)  :  plant  very  vigorous,  flowers  very 
dark  red  crimson,  shaded  wite  violet. 

Le  Rhone  [Guillot  fils)  :  plant  robust,  flowers  large  and  full,  vermilion 
red. 

U  Eclat  ante  [Guillot  fils)  :  plant  very  vigorous,  flower  medium  size,  black¬ 
ish  red. 

Madame  Helper  [Portemer  fils)  :  plant  vigorous,  flower  large,  blackish- 
red. 

Madame  Freesman  [Guillot  pere)  :  habit  of  plant  very  vigorous,  flower 
medium  size,  full,  yellowish-white. 

Madame  William  Paul  [ Ch ..  Verdier  fils)  :  very  vigorous,  flower  medium 
size,  very  brilliant,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  Margottin*  s  Souvenir  de 
Comte  Cavour.  We  saw  blooms  cf  this  in  Paris  in  July,  and  although 
too  late,  vet  they  were  very  fine. 

William  Paid  [Guillot  pere)  :  vigorous,  flower  medium-sized,  bright 
crimson-red. 

Besides  the  above,  Levesque,  whose  catalogue  we  have  not  seen, 
announces  six: — Due  d’ Anjou,  Gustave  Rousseau ,  President  Lincoln, 
Madame  Petit ,  Duchesse  de  Polignac,  and  Comte  de  Bourges.  As  Due 
de  Rohan  and  Maurice  Ber.nhardin  were  sent  out  bv  him  last  year,  we 
may  expect  something  good  from  these  six.  These  very  likely  then  will 
form  the  cream  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  new  Roses,  and  we  shall  anxiously 
watch  the  result  to  see  whether  it  corresponds  with  our  anticipations. 
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THE  DINNER  TABLE  AND  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

We  remember,  of  old  time,  what  deadly  feuds  there  used  to  be  between 
the  gardeners  and  cooks  in  great  establishments,  the  one  never  being  able 
to  meet  the  exigeant  demands  of  the  other,  while  the  chef  took  his 
revenge  by  spoiling  a  dish,  the  fault  of  which  was,  of  course,  laid  to  the 
limited  supply  to  be  had  from  the  garden.  We  hope,  amongst  other 
changes  for  the  better,  that  a  more  amicable  relationship  has  been  esta¬ 
blished  ;  for  the  goodwill  of  the  gardener  is  now,  by  the  usages  of  modern 
society,  not  only  required  for  the  supply  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  but — 
and  that  somewhat  largely — for  flowers  also.  We  have,  in  our  present 
number,  alluded  to  the  subject  of  plants  suitable  for  table  decoration ; 
and  we  now  take  the  opportunity  of  noticing  it  more  at  length,  as  treated 
in  the  recent  publication  of  Mr.  T.  C.  March. ^ 

We  have  been  greatly  interested  in  reading  this  little  volume ;  it  is 
full  of  thorough  good  taste  from  beginning  to  end,  and  completely  ex¬ 
hausts  the  subject  on  which  it  treats.  Mr.  March  does  not  aim  at  being 
“  suggestive  •”  he  takes  his  reader  by  the  hand,  gives  him  his  own  opinion 
on  matters  of  taste,  shows  why  he  prefers  his  own  style  of  table  decoration 
to  any  other,  and  then  begins  at  the  beginning,  and  enters  into  every 
detail,  from  the  construction  of  the  stands  to  the  places  where  the  various 
flowers  required  for  filling  them  are  to  be  obtained. 

On  the  subject  of  taste  he  has  the  following  amusing  remarks  : — ■ 
“  When  people  marry,  they  always  mean  to  have  the  most  charming  house 
in  the  world ;  the  carpet  manufacturer  rolls  out  before  them  in  full  mag¬ 
nificence  a  superb  carpet,  with  the  most  brilliant  of  flowers,  which  is  so 
handsome  in  itself  that  it  defies  resistance  ;  the  paper-hanger,  in  the 
meantime,  having  hurried  them  through  several  volumes  of  patterns,  till 
they  are  nearly  blind,  and  can  only  see  the  brightest,  fixes  them  at  last 
with  a  beautiful  paper  all  colours  and  gold :  the  effect  of  these  irresistible 
patterns  is  that  the  frames  and  pictures,  the  Dresden  china,  cabinets,  and 
encoigneurs  are  completely  absorbed,  and  for  the  year  the  carpet  keeps 
staring  up  at  them,  and  the  walls  keep  staring  down  at  them,  till  they  are 
glad  to  welcome  the  sober  influence  of  London  dirt,  which,  like  time, 
equalizes  all  things.  I  have  seen  paper  and  carpet  which  would  neutralize 
the  whole  contents  of  Wardour  Street  or  the  South  Kensington  Mu¬ 
seum  and  so,  he  argues,  glass,  so  simple  and  yet  so  bright,  is  the  least 
valuable  for  setting  off  flowers. 

Fie  protests  strongly,  too,  against  the  idea  of  throwing  in  a  quantity  of 
flowers,  without  any  design,  or  of  mixing  flowers  which  have  no  affinity. 
“  Let  us  take  an  example,  in  which  Water  Lilies  form  the  principal  feature. 
It  would  be  a  barbarism  here  to  intermix  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  or  Roses, 
which  have  no  kind  of  similitude  to  Water  Lilies  in  habit  or  place  of 
growth ;  but  where  this  exquisite  flower  rises  to  the  surface  in  some  slow 
*  ‘Flower  and  Fruit  Decoration.’  By  T.  C.  March.  Harrison,  Pall  Mall. 
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running  stream,  you  will  find  Forget-me-not  fringing  the  bank,  and  small 
waving  reeds  and  grasses.  With  these  and  similar  materials  carefully 
selected,  a  group  may  be  elaborated  which,  in  its  humble  way,  is  almost 
a  work  of  art.”  Equally  sound  are  his  notions  with  regard  to  colour  and 
contrast,  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  being  that  “  wherever  three 
epergnes  are  used  at  a  dinner-table  I  should  prefer  using  a  single  bright 
colour  in  each  epergne,  but  all  the  colours  different,  or  one  colour  in  the 
centre  ornament  and  another  colour  in  the  two  side  epergnes,  keeping 
these  two  alike.” 

The  f  Practical  Directions*  thoroughly  deserve  the  name.  Mr.  March 
takes  for  granted  that  his  readers  are  supremely  ignorant,  and  hence 
leaves  nothing  unexplained.  Now  this  we  conceive  to  be  a  great  merit. 
Oftentimes,  for  want  of  a  little  explanation,  which,  of  course,  the  writer 
thought  every  one  knew,  a  whole  subject  is  misunderstood  and  spoiled. 
Thus,  we  ourselves  tried  our  hand  at  these  epergnes,  and  we  never  could 
quite  make  out  how  it  was  that  we  failed  to  make  them  equal  our  expec¬ 
tations.  But,  lo  !  the  clay  was  the  point,  we  had  never  thought  of  that ; 
and  now  we  knew  how  it  was  that  we  failed.  With  regard  to  border 
leaves,  the  three  best,  in  Mr.  M.*s  opinion,  are,  the  Fern,  the  Ivy,  and 
the  Oak.  Laurels  should  be  avoided.  Some  verv  common  leaves,  such 
as  Coltsfoot,  Dock,  and  Mallow,  he  also  suggests  may  be  used  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions;  while  the  Maidenhair  and  the  common  Male  and  Lady 
Fern  are  universally  admired. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  Flowers  he  divides  his  subjects  into  four 
classes,  and  gives  very  minute  directions  under  each  of  these  heads,  and 
several  examples  are  given  of  the  effect  produced.  We  may  here  men¬ 
tion  that  some  very  beautiful  drawings  have  been  published  to  accompany 
the  work.  They  have  been  drawn  from  photographs,  and  represent  what 
Mr.  March  considers  the  most  successful  “  hits**  he  has  made.  The 
group  of  Lilies-of-the- Valiev  and  Forget-me-not  is,  to  our  mind,  the 
most  beautiful,  the  exquisite  simplicity  of  the  design  being  its  chief  re¬ 
commendation.  Flowers  to  be  avoided  are  also  noticed,  so  that  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  for  any  one  to  go  astray  when  taking  Mr.  M.  as  their 
guide. 

The  subject  of  Dinner- table  Decoration  occupies  barely  half  of  the  book, 
the  remainder  of  it  is  devoted  to  kindred  subjects,  such  as  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  baskets  for  the  drawing-room,  then  border  and  ribbon  gar¬ 
dening  ;  the  cultivation  of  plants  on  the  leads  of  a  house  in  London.  Ve¬ 
randa  gardening  and  London  conservatories  are  noticed  in  their  turn; 
but,  as  our  object  has  been  rather  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject  of 
dinner-table  decoration,  we  must  leave  them  unnoticed.  Sufficient  has 
been  said  to  give  an  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  work,  and  we 
hope  to  induce  our  readers  to  study  it  for  themselves.  There  are  few  who 
may  not  be  benefited  by  it,  however  excellent  their  taste  and  large  their 
experience. 
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SOCIETIES. 

We  find  that  the  contemplated  shows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  are 

Eeb.  25. — Hyacinths  and  other  spring  flowers. 

March  18. — Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  Hyacinths,  etc. 

April  15. — Azaleas,  Cinerarias,  Auriculas,  etc. 

May  27. — Eirst  great  Exhibition. 

June  17. — Second  great  Exhibition. 

July  1. — Third  Exhibition  and  great  Rose  Show. 

Sept.  9. — Autumn  Flowers. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society  announces  three  great  shows,  on  May  27, 
June  17,  and  July  8.  We  hope  there  is  some  mistake,  as  it  would  be 
fatal  to  the  success  of  both  societies  to  have  two  great  exhibitions  on  the 
same  day,  seeing  that  the  same  exhibitors  are  mainly  to  be  found  at 
both  places. 

The  last  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
on  December  9.  The  following  certificates  were  granted  : — - 

Chrysanthemum  striatum,  from  Japan,  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Standish, 
of  Bagshot.  It  is  beautifully  striped  with  white  and  pink,  very  large  and 
fine,  and  is  likely  to  prove  useful  in  the  hands  of  hybridizers.  First-class 
certificate. 

Chrysanthemum  laciniatum,  a  curious-looking  fringed  and  quilled  variety, 
more  like  a  white  Pink  than  a  Chrysanthemum,  very  useful  for  bouquets. 
This  was  also  awarded  a  first-class. 

Chrysanthemum  grandiflorum,  another  variety,  of  a  light  orange -yellow, 
very  large,  received  a  second-class.  These  are  all  amongst  the  newly- 
introduced  Japanese  varieties  which  have  been  brought  home  by  Mr. 
Fortune,  and  are  in  Mr.  Standish’s  possession.  Some  other  flowers  were 
exhibited,  but  were  not  considered  of  sufficient  merit  or  novelty  to  warrant 
their  being  honoured  with  special  recommendation. 

CALENDAR  FOR  JANUARY. 

To  those  who  have  not  the  means  of  forcing  flowers,  this  month  is  rather 
one  of  anticipation  than  enjoyment.  Out  of  doors  all  is  cheerless;  and  in 
the  greenhouse  the  great  point  aimed  at  is  to  keep  frost  and  damp,  those 
twin  enemies  of  the  garden,  out  of  the  houses.  Yet,  withal,  there  is 
much  to  be  done,  much  that  may  be  done  better  now  than  in  busier 
times,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  hurriedly  done  when  put  off  until  then. 
Stakes  and  labels  should  be  made,  the  former  painted,  and  the  latter 
kept  ready  for  use,  they  should  not  be  painted ;  as  the  pencil  makes  a 
much  more  permanent  mark  when  it  is  written  on  the  white-lead  in  a 
wet  state.  The  roots  of  Gladioli,  Ranunculus,  and  Anemones,  should  be 
looked  over,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  we  think  it  to  be  a  good  plan 
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to  arrange  the  beds  much  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  for  Tulips  ;  it  saves 
trouble,  and  a  better  arrangement  can  be  made  of  colours  than  if  they 
are  put  in,  in  the  ordinary  way,  just  as  they  come  to  band  at  planting 
time. 

Greenhouse  and  Conservatory . — Air  must  be  given  whenever  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  favourable,  and  fires  only  used  when  it  is  either  very  damp  or 
frosty ;  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  ordinary  greenhouse  plants 
are  benefited  by  a  little  heat.  They  will  thrive  much  better  in  a  more 
equable  temperature;  and  damp  is  a  far  greater  enemy  than  cold. 
When  giving  air,  avoid  draughts ;  they  are  apt  to  make  Cinerarias  curl 
their  leaves, — and  no  plants  like  them.  Where  there  are  any  trellis 
plants,  such  as  Chorozemas,  Kennedyas,  and  Tropeeolums,  they  should  be 
carefully  tied  now.  Pelargoniums  should  be  now  filling  the  pots  with  roots, 
and  should  be  occasionally  taken  down  from  the  shelves  and  replaced, 
turning  them  round  if  it  is  desired  to  have  symmetrical  plants;  but 
where  they  are  intended  to  bloom  on  the  ordinary  stage,  they  may  be 
trained  to  “  a  face/'  as  some  express  it.  Camellias  should  be  attentively 
watched  :  if  once  allowed  to  get  dry,  the  buds  are  sure  to  drop.  Azaleas 
will  probably  be  shedding  their  leaves  and  looking  yellow ;  but  if  this  is 
natural,  and  not  occasioned  by  that  pest,  thrip,  there  need  be  no  alarm 
about  it.  Some  of  the  earlier  plants  of  Primulas  will  now  be  in  bloom, 
and  with  the  winter-flowering  Heaths  and  Camellias  will  give  a  little  gaiety 
to  the  house. 

Flower  Garden.— Lucus  a  non  lucendo  just  at  present,  especially  since 
the  bedding-out  system  has  come  into  fashion.  But  all  beds  should  be 
carefully  dug  over  and  thrown  up  in  small  ridges,  so  that  they  may  be¬ 
come  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  frost  and  air.  See  that  the  Bose- 
beds  are  well  coated  with  manure,  and  that  the  neck  of  the  plants  is 
covered,  as  it  is  here  frost  becomes  so  destructive.  Beds  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley  should  be  weeded,  and  then  have  a  coating  of  two  or  three  inches 
of  decayed  leaves  applied  to  them,  they  will  bloom  all  the  stronger  then  ; 
be  careful  not  to  disturb  the  roots. 

Florists’  Flowers. — Auriculas  will  now  only  require  air  at  favourable 
times,  and  covering  from  frost.  Pinks,  Pansies,  Carnations,  and  Picotees 
in  pots,  the  same ;  very  little  water  need  be  given,  and  damp  carefully 
guarded  against.  Chrysanthemums  should  be  cut  down  and  placed  out  of 
the  way  of  severe  frost ;  Hyacinths  taken  out  of  their  ashy  bed  and  gra¬ 
dually  inured  to  light  and  heat ;  the  roots  of  Dahlias  examined ;  and 
preparations  made  for  top-dressing  Auriculas  and  potting  Lilies  next 
month. 
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ON  THE  PRESENT  STYLE  OP  GARDENING. 

Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  lately  in  the  gardening  world, 
upon  the  success  or  failure  of  the  style  known  as  the  “  bedding-out  sys¬ 
tem  by  some  it  has  been  unsparingly  condemned,  by  others  extrava¬ 
gantly  praised ;  with  its  adversaries  it  has  not  one  redeeming  feature, 
with  its  advocates  not  one  blemish.  Viewing  the  subject  from  a  perfectly 
impartial  “  stand-point,”  having  neither  the  labour  of  providing  for  an 
immense  garden  on  our  hands,  nor  any  one’s  taste  to  consult,  we  may 
perhaps  be  enabled  to  take  a  clearer  view  of  the  subject,  one  of  those 
many  ones  on  which,  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  said,  “  a  great  deal  may 
be  said  on  both  sides.” 

Looking  into  our  own  views  on  the  subject,  we  think  the  main  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  present  system  arise  from  the  bald  appearance  of  the  garden 
during  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  the  great  flatness  and  sameness  of 
colour  in  the  beds  when  they  are  filled ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we 
think,  but  that  these  are  serious  objections.  We  fancy  when  one  sees  in 
a  garden,  the  owner  of  which  lays  no  claim  to  being  up  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  age,  in  early  spring  the  various  old  English  garden  flowers 
peeping  up, — the  double  Primroses  and  Hepaticas,  the  blue  Gentianella, 
or  the  yellow  Alvssum, — while  one’s  own  beds,  which  are  to  be  a  blaze 
of  beauty  by-and-by,  are  like  a  fallow  field,  there  is  an  instinctive  sort 
of  feeling  that  we  wish  this  bedding-out  system  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea;  and  yet  we  think,  when  one  returns  to  that  garden  in  July  or 
August,  you  have  a  sort  of  feeling  that  after  all,  the  true  way  to  get 
brilliancy  of  colour  and  effect  is  by  massing  plants  in  beds.  Now,  is  it 
not  possible  to  combine  both  of  these  P  Can  we  not  have  gay  gardens  in 
spring  and  brilliant  ones  in  summer,  provided  always  that  means  and  ap¬ 
pliances  are  within  reach?  Could  not  the  same  beds  be  filled  with 
spring  flowers,  to  make  way  for  the  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  etc.,  in  sum¬ 
mer?  Bulbs,  we  know,  are  very  effective,  and  would  largely  contribute 
to  this  end ;  but  could  not  herbaceous  plants  be  also  used,  to  be  removed 
into  some  reserve  garden  when  the  time  came  for  the  bedding-out  plants. 
Surely,  when  skill  and  perseverance  have  done  so  much,  we  cannot  say 
that  this  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  gardener  ?  Wallflowers  and  Pansies 
would  come  in  very  effectively,  the  former  to  be  thrown  away  when  the 
flowering  is  over,  and  the  latter  to  be  taken  up  and  divided.  While  say¬ 
ing  this,  we  would  at  the  same  time  advise  that  when  there  are  means 
for  so  doing,  there  should  be  one  good-sized  border  set  apart  for  the  more 
valuable  'of  the  favourite  old  flowers  of  former  days.  Then,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  flatness  complained  of,  surely  this  might  be  remedied.  No 
one  complains  of  this  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  because  of  the  beautifully 
undulating  character  of  the  ground ;  while  at  South  Kensington  the  ex¬ 
treme  flatness  of  the  surface  aggravates  the  evil.  This  is  one  way  in 
which  it  might  be  met :  another  would  be  by  introducing  groups  of  taller 
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plants  among  them.  We  have  seen  Hume  a  elegans  so  used,  bnt  it  did 
not  have  the  effect  intended.  It  would  seem  to  us  to  require  not  single 
plants,  hut  groups ;  and  these,  plants  remarkable  for  grace  or  brilliancy 
of  flower. 

The  question,  too,  must  be  looked  at  in  another  point  of  view,  namely, 
as  to  public  and  large  gardens,  and  small  ones.  Now  for  the  former,  we 
do  not  think  any  system  can  at  all  equal  the  one  under  discussion.  In 
most  of  the  Paris  gardens,  where  a  promiscuous  mixture  is  made,  the 
effect  is  poor  indeed  compared  with  ours;  and  we  believe  few  things 
struck  foreigners  more  last  year  than  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Were  those  beds  arranged  on  any  other  plan,  we  do  not  think 
that  they  would  be  half  as  attractive  ;  but  as  the  same  does  not  hold 
good  in  a  private  and  small  garden,  it  is  absurd  to  expect  the  same 
effect ;  and  we  think  that  it  wrould  be  much  better  if  this  were  more 
considered,  and  the  wdiole  appearance  of  many  a  villa  garden  wrould  not 
then  be  spoiled  for  the  sake  of  being  en  regie  with  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
One  great  object  in  such  a  garden,  where  forcing-houses  do  not  exist,  is 
to  be  able  to  pluck  a  few  flowers  at  nearly  every  season,  to  fill  the  vase 
for  drawing-room  or  boudoir ;  but  if  this  system  be  universally  carried 
out,  there  is  no  room  for  this.  Hence,  we  say,  if  possible,  a  combination 
of  both :  the  rage  for  ribbons  and  beds  has  quite  blinded  people  to 
everything  else ;  a  new  flower  was  only  of  value  if  it  could  be  brought  into 
use  for  these  purposes.  We  remember,  when  Bougainvillaea  speciosa 
was  exhibited,  that  a  lady  who  saw  it,  and  in  whose  mind  her  geometric 
garden  held  doubtless  the  first  place,  asked  us,  “  Is  it  likely  to  do  out-of- 
doors  ?  What  a  charming  contrast  it  will  make  !”  On  our  assuring  her, 
“  No,”  she  turned  away  in  perfect  contempt  at  a  thing  that  would  not 
bed-out.  Our  views  thus,  it  will  be  seen,  tend  towards  what  we  are  told 
the  opposite  views  of  allopathy  and  homoeopathy  are  tending, — an  amal¬ 
gamation  of  the  two  systems,  a  reduction  in  the  extravagant  lengths  to 
which  bedding-out  has  been  carried,  and  a  modified  introduction  of 
some  of  the  earlier  spring  flowers  to  ornament  the  garden  at  the  dead 
season  of  the  year. 


NEGLECTED  POSES. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  never  completely  eradicate  the  desire  to  be  some¬ 
body  else.  In  childhood,  we  have  early  longings  for  pursuits  and  occu¬ 
pations  which  we  are  never  likely  to  follow.  We  watch  the  plane  as  it 
whistles  among  the  flying  ringlets  of  wood,  and  the  desire  of  our  hearts  is 
to  be  a  carpenter.  We  hear  the  bellows  roaring  in  the  smithy,  we  see 
the  sparks  leap  from  the  glowing  metal,  and  wTe  yearn  to  wield  the  mighty 
hammer.  In  boyhood,  young  ambition  takes  a  loftier  soar  :  a  regiment 
goes  by  us,  with  its  glorious  roll  of  drums,  and  our  small  bosoms  swell 
with  the  desire  of  battle,  as  though  we  wrere  game  bantams;  or  we  go 
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to  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  the  holidays,  and  a  morning  at  Portsmouth  quite 
convinces  us  that  our  destiny  is  to  be  an  Admiral.  And  still  onwards, 
in  the  maturity  and  decadence  of  life,  we  never  wholly  suppress  the  old 
propensity.  I  at  this  moment,  in  middle  age,  and  happy  as  man  may 
be,  am  at  times  attacked  by  an  irresistible  craving,  a  restless  aspiration, 
to  be — a  nurseryman. 

Yes,  I  must  confess  that  after  a  visit  to  my  friends  at  Sawbridge worth, 
Slough,  and  elsewhere,  it  takes  me  two  days  completely  to  recover  my 
former  ease  and  contentment.  I  feel  oppressed  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  my  humble  rosarium  and  tiny  greenhouses,  almost  afraid  to  turn 
myself,  like  that  American,  who  being  asked  by  his  English  host  his 
reason  for  remaining  indoors,  replied  “  that  this  country  was  so  tarna¬ 
tion  small,  that  he  was  always  afraid  of  stepping  over  the  side  of  it.”  I 
dream  of  acres  of  Hoses  and  of  miles  of  glass,  and  I  awake  to  a  terrific 
tussle  between  the  elements  of  good  and  evil  within  me,  the  former  hardly 
winning  the  victory,  and  securing  my  obedience  to  the  last  Commandment. 

Referring  now  to  the  Hoses  more  especially,  one  is  sorely  tempted  to 
covet  the  nurseryman,  because  it  is  hardly  possible  for  an  amateur  to 
have  a  complete  collection.  He  must  cultivate  so  extensively  the  varie¬ 
ties  which  are  but  for  exhibition,  to  enable  him  to  compete  with  his 
peers,  that  his  available  space  is  absorbed  by  them,  and  he  is  very  jealous 
of  admitting  anything  which  “will  not  do  for  a  show  flower.”  Even 
some  of  the  latter,  of  Roses  most  valuable  for  public  competition,  are  not 
to  be  found  in  many  large  collections,  from  ignorance  of  their  excellence, 
habit,  or  treatment.  It  is  of  these  “  neglected  Hoses”  that  I  have  now 
to  speak. 

First  of  all,  of  Hoses  suitable  for  show,  none  are  more  valuable  and  yet 
none  so  rare  as  the  yellow  ones.  Why  is  this  ?  Because,  many  ama¬ 
teurs  will  answer,  they  are  very  tender  and  difficult  to  rear,  hardly  to  be 
obtained  except  under  glass,  and  then  small  and  uncertain  ;  “  rubbidge,” 
as  Mrs.  Gamp  would  say.  There  are  some  about  as  tender  as  young 
Oaks,  and  about  as  difficult  to  rear  as  rabbits.  Triomphe  de  Rennes  and 
Celine  Forestier ,  two  of  the  most  lovely  yellow  Hoses  grown,  were  among 
the  few  standards  in  mv  rosarium  which  withstood  the  cruel  winter  of 
1860-1  ;  and  another  beautiful  Noisette,  Narcisse ,  will  endure  nine 
winters  out  of  ten  upon  the  briar. 

Of  Hoses  not  so  valuable  to  the  exhibitor,  from  lack  of  size  or  of  sym¬ 
metry,  but  indispensable  nevertheless  in  a  rosarium,  I  might  mention 
many  very  generally  neglected.  We  have  nothing  more  beautiful  as 
to  colour,  in  Hoses,  than  the  glorious  Persian  Yellow ,  golden  as  a  Butter¬ 
cup,  and  not  only  magnificent  in  itself,  but  amplifying  by  contrast  all 
other  Hoses  near  it.  Yet  is  it  rare  in  Hose-gardens,  and  many  Hosists 
(the  word  is  Mr.  Rivers’s,  and  a  good  one)  have  told  me  that  it  does  not 
bloom  with  them.  It  never  fails  to  bloom  if  it  is  left  unpruned,  the  dead 
wood  only  being  removed. 
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Then  there  is  a  hybrid  China,  Triomphe  de  Bayeux,  of  most  robust 
habit,  and  producing  an  abundance  of  white  flowers  like  Tea  Roses  in  the 
bud,  and  quite  as  beautiful.  Don’t  talk  to  me  about  its  “  only  blooming 
once.”  Two-thirds  at  least  of  your  hybrid  perpetuals  do  no  more  ;  and  I 
know  not  one  of  them  which  can  lift  a  more  charming  head  than  the 
neglected  Triomphe  de  Bayeux. 

From  the  Gallica  family  I  could  educe  a  dozen,  and  from  other  varie¬ 
ties  many  examples  of  Roses  “not  generally  known;”  but  I  have  already 
overstrained  my  tether,  and  exceeded  the  space  which  I  wras  invited  to 
fill.  S.  R.  H. 


THE  AURICULA. 

The  Auricula,  as  is  implied  in  its  scientific  name,  Primula  Auricula ,  is 
the  earliest-flowering  of  the  heterogeneous  list  of  plants  still  popularly 
called  “  florists’  flowers,”  though  the  name  has  shown  symptoms  of  be¬ 
coming  as  obsolete  as  that  of  “  fancy  flowers,”  which  it  supplanted,  did 
before  it.  All  flowers  are  included  in  the  florists’  province,  and  “fancy” 
is  a  name  of  individual  preference  that  is  either  unmeaning  or  imperti¬ 
nent.  But  the  name  was  originally  given  in  good  faith  to  a  series  of  hardy 
or  half-hardy  flowering  plants  that  came  into  bloom  in  succession,  and  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  sporting  from  seed  (whence  the  name  of  Fancy), 
— that  is,  which  throw  from  seed  distinct  permanent  varieties, — and  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  Auricula  in  spring,  ended  at  first  with  the  Carnation  in 
summer  and  subsequently  with  the  Dahlia  in  autumn.  To  one  who  has 
watched  many  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  not  only  in  the 
flowers  themselves,  but  in  the  species  included  in  the  list,  it  is  a  matter 
of  profound  interest  to  see  how  plants  most  unpromising  and  most  stub¬ 
born  have  been  made  eventually  to  yield  in  this  respect  to  the  mere  per¬ 
severance  of  the  cultivator,  some  to  the  more  rapid  process  of  hybridiza¬ 
tion  ;  and  while  they  add  to  the  beauty  of  our  gardens  and  saloons,  have 
supplied  Mr.  Darwin  with  illustrations  that  help  to  give  a  plausibility  to, 
though  they  fail  to  establish,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  his  really  phi¬ 
losophical  book.  In  this  list,  the  Auricula  stands  first  in  order  of  time, 
as  among  its  cultivators  it  also  often  stands  first  in  esteem.  I,  myself, 
possess  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  varieties  of  it,  a  number  quite  unneces¬ 
sary  for  an  amateur ;  but  a  box  or  frame  capable  of  holding  eighty  plants, 
in  some  two-score  varieties,  would  be  an  addition  to  any  garden,  however 
otherwise  gorgeously  furnished.  Few  garden  sights  are  more  delicately 
beautiful  than  such  a  box  of  plants  in  bloom  in  April ;  and  the  Annual 
National  Exhibition,  this  year  to  be  held  at  York,  first  projected  by  the 
Editor  of  this  periodical  and  since  carried  into  effect  by  Mr.  Douglas,  is 
the  surest  way  I  know  of  to  extend  the  having  such  boxes  of  innocent 
pleasure  throughout  the  kingdom.  George  Jeans. 
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BRIEF  HINTS  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  RANUNCULUS. 

By  Mr.  George  Lightbody,  Falkirk. 

To  grow  Ranunculus  well,  the  beds  require  to  be  prepared  in  autumn. 
Remove  the  surface,  spit  and  turn  over  the  subsoil,  breaking  it  well,  place 
a  layer  of  3  or  4  inches  of  rotten  cowdung  over  it,  then  cover  it  with 
the  surface-soil,  and  allow  it  to  settle  till  planting  time. 

Plant  so  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit  after  the  middle  of  February. 
Plant  in  drills  five  or  six  inches  apart,  and  be  particular  that  the  crowns 
of  the  tubers  are  covered  with  exactly  \\  inch  of  soil.  When  they  are 
up,  keep  the  soil  close  about  the  necks  of  the  plants.  Keep  the  surface- 
soil  well  stirred  and  free  from  weeds. 

In  dry  hot  weather,  when  there  is  no  danger  from  frost,  water  liberally 
in  the  evening  with  soft  water  the  same  temperature  as  the  atmosphere. 

When  the  flowers  begin  to  show  colour,  shade  on  the  side  next  the 
sun ;  give  all  the  air  possible ;  allow  no  rain  to  fall  on  the  flowers. 
When  in  bloom,  keep  the  surface  moist  by  watering  between  the  rows, 
holding  the  rose  of  the  pan  below  the  blooms. 

When  the  bloom  is  over,  allow  them  to  get  the  weather ;  the  tubers 
after  this  soon  ripen.  Look  over  them  daily,  and  so  soon  as  the  foliage 
of  a  plant  turns  yellow,  take  it  up,  cut  away  the  stem,  clean  it  from  soil 
and  fibres,  and  place  it  in  a  cool  dry  place  to  dry  gradually.  When  this 
essential  operation  is  neglected,  the  tubers  are  certain  to  start  into  se¬ 
cond  growth,  to  their  great  injury,  if  not  total  loss. 

During  the  time  the  tubers  are  out  of  the  ground,  keep  them  in  a  dry 
place  where  there  is  no  danger  of  their  contracting  mould,  which  would 
be  the  destruction  of  them.  A  fire-room  will  be  a  safe  place  to  keep 
them  till  planting  time  comes  round. 


GLADIOLI. 

The  present  month  being  a  favourable  time  for  procuring  bulbs  of  this 
valuable  and  increasingly  popular  autumnal  flower,  we  subjoin,  for  the 
information  of  our  readers,  lists  of  some  of  the  most  desirable  varieties, 
— giving  in  the  first  list  the  most  striking  of  the  French  ones,  and,  in  the 
second,  some  of  those  raised  by  Mr.  Standish,  of  Ascot  and  Bagshot, 
whose  fame  as  connected  with  the  Gladiolus  has  spread  far  and  wide. 
Those  who  purchase  foreign-saved  bulbs  will  do  well  to  look  at  them  from 
time  to  time,  for,  being  harvested  earlier  than  ours,  they  are  apt  to  start 
into  growth  sooner  than  those  saved  in  this  country.  We  had  a  few  of 
the  novelties  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Thibaut  and  Keteleer  last  November, 
and  on  looking  at  them  we  found  that  they  had  started ;  in  this  case  the 
best  plan  is  to  pot  them  at  once,  and  keep  them  moderately  dry  in  a  cool 
place  free  from  frost. 
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French  Varieties. 

Achille  :  currant-red  striped  with  crimson  and  white. 

Berthe  Rabourdin  :  pure  white  marked  with  rosy  carmine. 
Calendulaceus :  orange-buff,  striped. 

Ceres  :  pure  white,  blotched  with  violet. 

Comte  de  Morny  :  bright  red. 

*Decandolle  :  bright  cerise-spotted  red. 

*Dr.  Lindley  :  delicate  rose-shaded. 

Due  de  Malakoff :  orange-scarlet. 

*  Flore  :  white,  shaded  with  rosy  lilac. 

Imperatrice  Eugenie :  white  ground,  marked  with  rosy  lilac. 

Linne :  orange-cherry. 

Madame  Leseble :  pure  white  blotched  with  rosy-violet. 

Napoleon  III. :  dazzling  scarlet. 

Ophir  :  yellow,  blotched. 

Princesse  Clothilde  :  delicate  salmon-rose. 

Raphael :  brilliant  vermilion  with  violet  centre. 

*Reine  Victoria :  pure  white,  marked  with  large  carmine  spots. 
Solfaterre  :  yellow,  large  flowers. 

Victor  Verdier :  brilliant  scarlet. 

Viscomtesse  de  Belleval :  clear  carmine. 

Vulcain :  scarlet,  richly  shaded. 

Standish’s  Varieties. 

Adam  Bede  :  peach,  scarlet  lower  petals. 

Athelstane :  rosy  buff,  purple  feathers. 

Bacchus  :  beautiful  rich  carmine  with  white  feathers. 

Basil :  beautifully  pencilled  carmine. 

Chancellor :  pale  peach,  orange  feathers. 

Earl  of  Carlisle  :  light  rose,  deep  lake  feathers. 

Gerieral  Cabrera  :  beautiful  scarlet. 

John  Leech  :  salmon,  purple  feathers. 

J.  TV.  Lane  :  bright  vermilion,  centre  starred  with  yellow. 

Lady  Palmerston  ;  white,  tinged  with  claret. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  :  beautiful  pale  flesh-colour. 

Mowbray  Morris  :  scarlet,  golden  centre. 

Mrs.  Dombrain  :  pale  rose,  striped  with  lake. 

Mrs.  Edward  Nott  :  fine  yellow. 

Paul  Bedford :  scarlet,  crimson -purple  floret. 

Rainbow  :  scarlet  with  white. 

Reynolds  Hole  :  bright  vermilion-red,  with  white  leaves  and  feathers. 
Rosenberg  :  deep  scarlet  blood -colour. 

Samuel  Weymouth  :  brilliant  scarlet. 

Tom  Moore  :  crimson,  with  crimson -violet  feathers. 

*  Thus  marked,  new  and  dear,  others  moderate. 
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LIST  OF  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER  IN  THE  VICARAGE  GARDEN, 
ILFRACOMBE,  ON  CHRISTMAS  DAY,  1862. 


The  following  list  is  contributed  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Chanter,  to  show 
the  extraordinarily  mild  character  of  the  present  season  : — 


Genista  atleana. 

Coronilla  glauca. 

Scarlet  Horseshoe  Geraniums. 
White  ditto  ( Boide  cle  Neige ). 
Phlox  Drummondii. 

White  and  Scarlet  Verbenas. 
Veronicas. 

Penstemons. 

Abelia  fLoribunda. 

Ceanothus  azureus. 
Nasturtiums. 

Berberis  dulcis. 

Daphne. 


Fuchsias  (four  varieties). 

Sweet  Pea. 

Oenothera. 

Candytuft  ( semjpervirens ). 
Anemones. 

Violets. 

Campanula. 

Roses  (Souvenir  de  Malmaison, 
Sofrano,  Opliirie). 
Chimonanthus  fragrans. 
Hydrangeas. 

Heaths. 


Tacsonici  mollissima  and  Mandevillea  suaveolens  retain  their  leaves 
quite  unprotected. 


CATALOGUES. 

Sutton’s  Amateur’s  Guide  and  Seed  Catalogue  for  1863. 

Turner’s  Catalogue  of  Seeds  for  the  Kitchen  Garden ,  etc. 

Cattell’s  Kitchen  Garden  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue. 

Barr  and  Sug den’s  Guide  to  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

William  Wood  and  Son’s  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  etc. 

Catalogues  now  form  really  a  garden  literature  of  their  own,  and  one 
cannot  but  admire  the  industry  and  skill  with  which  so  much  information 
has  been  thrown  together  for  the  guidance  of  cultivators.  Sutton’s 
‘  Guide  ’  contains  a  selected  list  of  the  very  best  varieties  of  kitchen  and 
flower  seeds,  besides  a  full  list  of  agricultural  seeds,  both  of  root-crops, 
grasses,  etc.  The  world-wide  celebrity  of  this  firm,  and  the  sterling  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  seeds  always  sent  out  by  them,  are  sufficient  guarantees  of  their 
excellence.  There  is  in  the  present  catalogue  a  fine  illustration  of  their 
magnificent  collection  of  flowers,  root-crops,  etc.,  exhibited  by  them  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  International  Show  in  October  last, 
engraved  from  a  photograph  taken  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company, 
and  another  of  the  Student  Parsnip. 

Turner’s  contains,  as  usual,  a  judicious  and  selected  list,  and  also 
notices  of  Dr.  Maclean’s  celebrated  peas,  sent  out  by  Mr.  T.  Mr.  Cat- 
tell  adds  to  his  an  almanack,  and  an  excellent  monthly  calendar  of  ope¬ 
rations.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden’s  is  replete  with  information  of 
the  most  varied  character.  The  cultural  directions  are  written  by  one 
thoroughly  conversant  with  his  subject,  and  the  list,  though  numerous, 
contains  all  varieties  of  acknowledged  merit. 
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Messrs.  Wood  and  Son’s  is  got  up  with  the  usual  good  taste  that 
characterizes  that  firm,  and  contains  all  the  new  varieties  of  seeds  and 
roots  advertised  by  the  different  growers  this  season,  together  with  an 
appendix  on  roses,  fruit-trees,  shrubs,  etc. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. — FEBRUARY. 

Greenhouse  and  Conservatory. — Primulas,  Camellias,  Cinerarias,  spring¬ 
flowering  bulbs,  Heaths,  etc.,  will  make  a  display  now,  and  care  must  be 
taken  as  plants  grow  not  to  overcrowd  them,  and  to  look  out  well  for 
green  fly.  They  will  make  their  appearance  on  Cinerarias  and  Calceola¬ 
rias  first,  and  should  be  at  once  fumigated.  Japan  Lilies  should  now  be 
repotted.  Use  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  some  well-decomposed 
manure.  Having  large  fleshy  roots,  they  are  somewhat  gross  feeders. 
The  soil  should  be,  however,  light  and  open. 

Flower  Garden. — Keep  all  clean  and  tidy ;  finish  any  work  which  the 
excessive  wet  may  have  caused  to  be  behind-hand,  and  let  the  ground,  if 
there  be  frost,  be  thrown  up  in  ridges  to  freely  expose  it  to  the  action  of 
the  air. 

Florists ’  Flowers. — Top-dress  Auriculas.  We  use  simply  well-decom¬ 
posed  cowdung,  two  or  three  years  old,  and  silver  sand,  taking  out  the 
old  stuff  as  far  as  possible  without  exposing  the  roots,  and  filling  up  with 
the  rich  top-dressing.  Anemones  and  Ranunculuses  should  be  planted. 
We  refer  to  the  excellent  directions  of  Mr.  Lightbody  for  these  latter. 
Anemones  should  be  planted  somewhat  deeper,  and  not  so  closely  together. 
Pansies  should  be  potted  for  blooming.  This  is  by  far  fhe  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  way  of  growing  them  ;  soil  to  be  composed  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  old 
hotbed  manure  in  about  equal  portions,  with  some  silver  sand.  Those  in 
beds,  and  Pinks,  should  have,  in  fine  weather,  the  soil  stirred  up  about 
them,  and  if  they  have  been  loosened  should  be  pressed  into  the  soil. 
Carnations  and  Picotees  in  pots  same  as  last  month.  Verbenas  and  all 
bedding-out  plants  may  now  be  propagated  where  there  is  a  suitable 
place.  Look  over  the  roots  of  Dahlias  and  Gladiolus,  and  be  careful 
about  mildew  :  see  that  the  latter  are  not  in  too  warm  a  place,  or  they 
will  push  out  their  roots.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  they 
may  be  potted  into  small  pots ;  with  those  in  the  south  this  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Received  the  letters  of  J.  C.,  S.  R.  H.,  J.  M.,  G.  J.,  G.  L.,  H.  L.  &  Co.,  Rev.  J. 
M.  C.,  A.  H.,  W.  D.,  and  H.  We  are  very  much  obliged  for  the  kindly  expressions 
of  encouragement,  and  hope  the  ‘  Companion  ’  maybe  all  that  is  expected  of  it.  We 
have  availed  ourselves  of  some  of  our  correspondents’  kind  services.  H.  will  find 
his  wishes  met  by  our  friend  Mr.  George  Lightbody,  of  Falkirk. 
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ROSY  RECOLLECTIONS. 

No.  1. 

Magpies  were  manly,  for  Jones  the  Prefect,  kept  one,  and  guinea-pigs 
were  quite  genteel ;  but  we  might  not  even  speak  of  flowers.  They  were 
considered  to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  gentlemen  who  would  be  nine 
years  of  age  next  birthday.  It  was  quite  legitimate  to  make  toffy,  and 
it  was  honourable  to  play  at  horses ;  but  when  Simpkins  minimus  bought 
a  Fuchsia  there  was  one  wuld  howl  of  scorn.  Entomology  had  ardent 
friends:  butterflies  were  extensively  impaled  on  cork;  silkworms  were 
openly  maintained  ;  cockchafers  were  diligently  harnessed  to  elegant  lan¬ 
daus  of  walnut-shell,  with  buttons  of  bone  for  wheels  ;  frequent  trials  of 
strength  and  science  were  very  generally  encouraged  between  the  various 
species  of  the  genus  beetle,  and  a  terrific  duel  between  a  “  Soldier ”  and 
a  “  Sailor,”  which  took  place  in  a  large  pill-box,  was  the  thrilling  topic  of 
“  the  half.”  There  were  collections  of  eggs,  shells,  seals,  and  autographs  (I 
myself  presented  one  of  the  juniors  with  a  unique  assortment  of  the  latter, 
comprising  scores  of  distinguished  heroes,  from  Alfred  the  Great  to 
Bendigo,  and  all  written,  like  Dr.  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  with  a  single 
pen),  but  not  a  boy  of  us  dare  to  bring  home  a  posy.  Any  such  pusil¬ 
lanimous  proceeding  would  infallibly  have  evoked  from  our  disgusted 
community  those  epithets,  so  awful  to  the  boyish  soul,  viz.  “softy,” 
“nincompoop,”  and  “ mollycoddy.”  We  trembled  to  remember  those 
dark  ages,  when  we  had  loved  the  wild  Rose  and  the  Honeysuckle,  when 
we  had  filled  our  small  fists  with  Violets,  made  golden  balls  of  the  Cowslip, 
decked  ourselves  with  Daisy-chains,  and  when  we  were  never  weary  of  the 
tiny  garden  which  was  called  our  own. 

Such  was  our  schoolboy  creed.  Venus  wras  worshipped  with  so  much 
devotion  that  twenty-six  of  us  were  in  love  with  the  same  young  lady ; 
Diana  was  worshipped,  by  reason  of  her  hunting  propensities ;  Minerva 
was  reverenced ;  Pomona  was  adored  ;  but  none  brought  sacrifice  to 
Flora.  She  was  heterodox  and  excommunicated,  a  female  Bishop  Colenso. 
I  rejoice  to  know  that  it  is  no  longer  so.  I  rejoice  to  see  and  to  scent  in 
the  small  studies  at  Eton,  Harrow,  and  elsewhere,  abundant  evidences  of 
a  taste  which  adds  so  largely  and  so  lastingly  to  the  refinement  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  life.  I  only  regret  that  it  was  not  so  in  my  time ;  that  it  was 
not  as  evident  to  us  as  to  our  sons  that  there  is  no  incompatibility  between 
a  mental  and  a  muscular,  an  intellectual  and  a  physical  excellence ;  that 
the  eye  and  hand  which  are  occupied  in  training  and  in  tending  some 
beautiful  plant,  are  not  disabled  by  that  process  from  making  a  leg-hit  for 
four ;  and  that  of  all  the  capacities,  which  distinguish  man  from  the  irra¬ 
tional  world,  that  is  surely  one  of  the  most  noble,  which  teaches  him  to 
appreciate  the  works  of  God. 

Oxford,  had  she  deserved  in  my  case  the  title  of  “  gentle  mother,”  would 
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have  removed  the  bandage  from  mine  eyes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  rather 
tightened  it.  We  had,  it  is  true,  a  Professor  of  Botany,  but  he  might  as 
•well  have  resided  at  Botany  Bay,  for  anything  we  saw  or  knew  of  him. 
There  was  a  garden  too,  attached  to  our  college,  but  nothing  was  ever 
sown  in  it,  save  wild  oats  and  exhausted  “  weeds and  I  can  only  re¬ 
member  a  single  window  which  was  beautified  with  flowering  plants,  and 
this,  “  because  ”  (as  I  was  assured  on  inquiry,  though  I  was  quite  unable 
to  understand  the  inference)  “  the  occupier  was  going  over  to  Borne.” 
We  went  regularly  enough  to  the  Commemoration  Flower  Shows,  but  it 
was  something  which  Mr.  Turner  would  himself  allow  to  be  more  attrac¬ 
tive  than  his  grand  Pelargoniums,  which  took  us  there  in  our  dandy  suits. 
There  was  a  brightness  even  brighter  than  the  glowing  flowers,  there  were 
tints  more  roseate  than  the  Bose’s  self,  which  won  our  earnest  gaze.  Very 
different  were  our  exclamations  and  inquiries  then,  as  we  entered  the 
Exhibition  tents,  to  those  which  we  utter  now.  Instead  of  “  Look  at 
that  fern  1”  “  What  lovely  orchids  !”  “  Who  has  won  the  cup  ?”  it  was, 
“  Have  you  seen  little  Jack  Thompson’s  sister  ?  a  screamer,  Sir,  a  perfect 
screamer!”  (the  dissyllable  “screamer”  was  meant  to  indicate  a  maiden 
of  peerless  beauty),  or,  “  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  dear  little  duck  as  that 
in  the  lavender  bonnet  ?” 

I  was  roused  at  last  from  my  slumber,  “  awaking  with  a  start,”  like 
Byron  dreaming  of  his  child ;  and  I  emerged  as  suddenly  from  darkness 
to  light  as  a  midday  express  from  a  tunnel.  Having  small  belief  in  in¬ 
stantaneous  conversions,  I  must  nevertheless  confess,  that  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  I  met  with  a  missionary,  who  immediately  induced  me  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  and  renounce  the  ignorance  of  many  years,  and  voluntarily  and 
heartily  to  enrol  myself  in  a  brotherhood,  of  which  up  to  this  moment  I 
knew  nothing,  the  happy  brotherhood  of  Florists.  Many  a  glad  summer 
have  I  passed,  and  many  a  high  festival  have  I  kept  since  then,  with  that 
most  worshipful  company,  but  I  ever  remember  vividly,  as  though  it  were 
yesternight,  the  hour  and  scene, 

“A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  time.” 

when  once  again  my  dear  love  of  flowers,  dormant  for  so  many  dreary 
years,  bloomed  in  my  thankful  heart.  I  know  the  spot  to  a  yard,  where  one 
summer’s  eve  I  met  the  missionary  who  revived  that  love,  and  the  mis¬ 
sionary’s  name  was — Rose.  S.  B.  H. 


BAISING  VEBBENAS  FBOM  SEED. 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  demand  for  material  for  the  “bedding- 
out”  system  so  much  increasing,  has  caused  the  cultivation  of  herbaceous 
plants  of  dwarf  stature  and  effective  colours,  suitable  for  massing,  to  be 
more  studied  than  formerly.  Among  these  the  Verbena  is  conspicuous, 
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and  I  have  been  growing  and  attempting  its  improvement  for  some 
seasons  past,  paying  particular  attention  to  habit  and  the  development  of 
its  truss. 

I  have  no  extended  knowledge  of  those  of  other  raisers,  keeping  almost 
entirely  to  my  own  strain,  introducing  occasionally,  to  avoid  too  great 
sameness,  a  few  of  the  best  kinds  sent  out,  thereby  ensuring  a  mingling 
of  colours,  and  rendering  probable  the  forming  of  new  shades. 

The  first  Verbena  raised  here  and  sent  out,  was  Firefly,  the  result  of  a 
cross,  having  King  of  Scarlets  for  one  of  the  parents,  and  from  its  very 
general  dissemination,  it  appears  to  have  been  considered  an  acquisition. 
Many  plants  of  it  were  grown  the  next  season,  and  the  autumn  proving 
favourable,  much  seed  was  saved,  and  from  that,  the  year  after,  some 
Warrior ,  Gazelle ,  etc.  etc. 

The  summer  of  1860  was  extremely  wet,  seed  did  not  ripen,  and  no 
progress  was  made ;  a  few  plants,  too  late  to  bloom,  were  taken  up  and 
preserved  through  the  winter,  to  fill  the  void  thus  occasioned.  One  of 
these  was  Foxhunter ,  of  last  year,  another  a  red- purple,  not  sent  out, 
somewhat  similar  to  Edmonds’s  Leviathan,  but  having  a  better  habit, 
this  variety  proving  an  exceedingly  free  seeder  ;  from  it  originated  chiefly 
our  last  year’s  collection,  and  from  which  were  selected  the  varieties  now 
illustrated,  and  to  be  distributed  by  Messrs.  Low  and  Son,  of  the  Clapton 
Nurseries.  More  than  two  thousand  seedlings  were  grown,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  dozen,  all  were  consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap,  as  not  pos¬ 
sessing  the  qualities  considered  essential.  I  am  however  cheered  on  in 
my  endeavours,  by  seeing  a  considerable  advance  made,  and  it  may  be 
worthy  of  mention,  that  about  twenty  only  came  without  the  desired 
centres. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  sunshine  last  summer,  and  the  amount 
of  rain  in  October  (5 ‘360  inches  falling  here),  when  the  greatest  quan¬ 
tity  of  seed  is  usually  harvested,  nearly  half  a  pound  has  been  saved ; 
and  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  occupation  of  a  greatly  increased  space 
of  trial-ground  in  the  coming  season.  The  plan  adopted  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  is  as  follows  : — 

Plants  desirable  for  seeding,  and  kept  through  the  winter,  are  propa¬ 
gated  from,  in  February,  the  cuttings  grown  on  in  a  cool  greenhouse, 
with  abundance  of  light  and  ventilation,  until  a  favourable  appearance  of 
the  weather  indicates  planting  out,  and  the  earlier  in  the  season  this  can 
be  accomplished,  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  securing  a  supply  of 
seed.  The  situation  chosen  for  these  future  parents  should  be  an  open 
one,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun’s  direct  rays.  Let 
them  be  well  intermixed  wTien  planted,  and  as  in  the  young  state  they 
suffer  much  in  strong  winds,  I  protect  with  hurdles  placed  around. 

When  the  blooming-time  arrives,  some  of  the  very  chosen  are  crossed, 
and  two  methods  are  pursued :  one  is  by  carefully  drawing  the  pistil 
through  an  incision  made  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  applying  pollen 
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from  another  variety  to  the  stigma;  the  other,  by  the  introduction  of 
a  bristle  armed  from  other  flowers,  down  the  tube ;  the  former  is  a 
very  tedious  process,  the  latter,  but  an  imitation  of  nature's  doings 
in  her  wide  world  of  wonders,  and  from  which  source  the  larger  quantity 
of  seed  is  obtained. 

Hardly  any  one  growing  this  flower,  even  to  a  moderate  extent,  can 
have  failed  to  have  remarked  the  number  of  moths  in  the  warm  autumn 
evenings,  darting  to  and  fro,  hovering  around,  alighting  on  the  blooms, 
and  inserting  the  proboscis  to  partake  of  the  nectar,  placed  out  of  the 
reach  of  nearly  all  insects  but  the  favoured  Lepidoptera.  The  species 
observed  here  in  abundance  is  the  classic  Gamma  ( Plusia  Gamma),  with 
emblazoned  “  badge  of  all  their  tribe/'  and  occasionally  some  of  the 
Sphingidce  are  noticed,  more  especially  the  Humming  -  bird  Hawk 
Moth  ( Macroglossa  stellatarum ) ,  that  shuns  not  “  day's  garish  eye,"  but 
on  bright  mornings  and  evenings  is  often  seen  feasting,  poised  on  quiver¬ 
ing  wings,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  “  winged  gems  "  of  more  sunny 
climes. 

That  these  visits  are  necessary  to  fertilization  in  Verbenas  "would  ap¬ 
pear  almost  certain  from  the  following  circumstance. 

Thinking  Foxhunter,  from  its  large  full  truss,  fine  colour,  and  robust 
habit,  a  desirable  kind,  I  last  year  put  out  fifty  plants  to  save  seed  from ; 
but  to  my  disappointment  none  wras  obtained,  each  capitulum  decaying, 
or,  in  gardening  phraseology,  “  shanking  off,"  soon  after  the  pips  became 
detached . 

This  led  me  to  inspect  the  trusses  closely,  and,  to  my  surprise,  the 
centres  of  the  corollas  exhibited  no  denudation,  neither  under  a  low  power 
of  the  microscope  could  any  pollen  be  seen  adherent  to  the  hairs  situated 
there  (although  the  usual  quantity  was  in  the  anthers  beneath)  or  sprin¬ 
kled  over  the  petals,  as  in  others ;  and  on  subsequently  "watching  the 
denizens  of  the  twilight  in  their  fitful  flights,  I  saw  all  pass  by  without 
even  pausing  to  examine  Foxhunter.  Their  disregard  of  this  variety,  the 
only  instance  I  have  ever  met  with,  does  not  seem  easy  of  explanation, 
the  same  sweetness  to  the  taste  being  found  at  the  extremities  of  the 
corolla-tubes  ;  there  would  appear  to  be  no  deficiency  of  nectar ;  neither 
can  it  be  accounted  for  by  colour,  as  other  scarlets  were  searched,  and  I 
can  only  conjecture  it  to  be  connected  with  scent,  that  cc  aromatic  soul 
of  flowers,"  some  attractive  exhalation  being  absent,  and  the  peculiarity 
may  serve  to  point  out  the  mutual  indebtedness  of  the  two  organic 
kingdoms ;  and  that— 

“  The  painted  populace 
That  live  in  fields  and  lead  ambrosial  lives  ” 

are  the  instruments  of  productiveness  in  these  and  many  other  flowers, 
as  they  have  been  shown  to  be  in  some  of  complex  structure  by  Mr. 
Darwin,  in  his  admirable  work  on  f  The  Fertilization  of  Orchids.' 
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After  this  digression,  I  have  merely  to  add  that  seed  is  gathered  as  it 
ripens,  and  the  beds  must  be  looked  over  attentively  every  two  or  three 
days,  or  much  will  be  lost.  It  is  stored  away  in  a  dry,  warm  place,  in 
the  husks,  and  rubbed  out  before  the  sowing  time,  which  is,  with  me,  about 
the  middle  of  March, — in  boxes  well  drained  and  placed  in  hotbeds.  In 
six  weeks  the  young  plants  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  be  carefully  sepa¬ 
rated,  potted  in  small  pans  singly,  returned  to  heat,  and  kept  close  a  few 
days ;  they  are  then  hardened  off,  and  placed  afoot  apart  in  the  rows  and 
from  each  other,  in  plots  of  ground  prepared  for  their  reception.  Their 
greatest  enemies — and  they  must  be  contended  with — are  slugs,  and 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  that  none  are  introduced  or  allowed  to 
get  into  the  frames, — or  hundreds,  when  in  their  seed-leaves  only,  will 
be  destroyed.  After  planting  out,  these  voracious  creatures  must  be 
searched  for  almost  nightly,  or  many  plants  will  disappear;  and  I  know 
of  no  means  so  efficacious  in  checking  their  depredations  as  a  pair  of 
sharp  eyes  and  a  good  lantern,  employed  at  about  ten  p.m. 

As  the  seedlings  bloom  they  are  to  be  examined  with  critical  eye, 
compared  with  others,  and  all  “  the  rogues, ^  as  they  appear,  must  be 
removed  unsparingly  before  contamination  takes  place. 

As  to  the  qualities  of  a  good  Verbena,  space  will  only  admit  of  my 
saying,  that  I  consider  a  full  truss,  closely  imbricated  and  showing  no 
deficiency  in  the  middle,  and  colours  that  do  not  fade  under  full  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  sun,  indispensable. 

Upwey,  Dorchester.  John  Miller. 


GLADIOLI  IN  POTS. 

This  beautiful  flower,  which  is  now  beginning  to  show  the  fruits  of 
judicious  hybridization,  is  every  year  becoming  more  popular,  especially 
the  hybrids  of  Gandavensis . 

It  is  not  long  since  the  parent  Gandavensis  was  thought  exceedingly 
beautiful,  but  is  now  eclipsed  by  numbers  of  its  progeny;  almost  every 
shade  of  colour  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  numerous  varieties,  and  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  they  have  not  been  more  extensively  grown  in  pots 
for  autumn  decoration  of  conservatories  and  greenhouses ;  flowering  at 
a  time  when  a  variety  is  not  easily  attainable,  they  become  of  considerable 
value,  as  their  fine  foliage  and  distinct  character  add  greatly  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  any  glass  structure,  more  especially  as  the  majority  of  glass 
houses  contain  during  the  autumn  principally  Fuchsias,  with  occasionally 
a  few  Scarlet  Geraniums,  excepting  in  large  establishments,  where  a  dis¬ 
play  is  expected  the  whole  year.  The  Gladiolus  even  here  would  not  be 
out  of  place,  as  its  flag-like  foliage  and  spikes  of  brilliant  flowers  would 
not  easily  be  eclipsed.  For  persons  of  moderate  means,  and  amateurs 
especially,  it  is  of  great  value,  as  these  and  Phloxes,  which  are  now  vastly 
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improved,  would  assist  to  give  a  fine  display  during  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  and,  as  tlieir  cultivation  is  not  attended  with  any  great  difficulty, 
I  hope  to  see  them  more  frequently  introduced  in  pots  for  decorative 
purposes. 

For  those  who  wish  to  give  them  a  trial,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain 
the  system  I  have  adopted,  and  having  found  it  tolerably  successful,  it 
may  be  of  service,  and  I  hope  enable  many  to  grow  this  splendid  flower 
satisfactorily. 

Some  time  during  February  or  early  in  March,  I  pot  good  sound  bulbs, 
one  in  a  48-sized  pot ;  when  a  sufficient  number  is  potted,  I  then  plunge 
them  in  coal  ashes  in  a  cool  frame,  giving  all  the  air  possible,  and  only 
protecting  them  from  heavy  storms  and  frost. 

By  the  beginning  or  middle  of  May,  they  begin  to  show  themselves 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  I  still  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  frame 
until  the  first  or  second  week  in  June.  I  repot  into  a  24  or  16  pot ;  one 
bulb  in  a  pot  is  quite  sufficient,  as  I  find  they  like  plenty  of  pot  room ;  if 
two  or  three  bulbs  are  put  into  a  pot,  they  seldom  all  bloom  together, 
and  the  appearance  is  not  pleasing,  as  probably  one  spike  will  be  fading 
just  as  another  is  opening,  giving  an  untidy  appearance.  The  soil  I  use 
is  two  parts  turfy  loam,  one  part  peat,  and  one  part  well-rotten  manure, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  silver  sand  to  keep  the  soil  porous,  paying  good 
attention  to  the  well-drainage  of  the  pots.  They  are  impatient  of  heavy 
rains  ;  either  being  allowed  to  be  too  wet  or  too  dry  will  cause  the  foliage 
to  be  disfigured,  therefore  care  should  be  taken  in  this  respect  to  give 
them  sufficient  wrater,  but  not  to  overdose  them.  I  usually  stand  them 
out-of-doors  on  a  bed  of  ashes  after  the  final  shift,  allowing  them  to  have 
full  influence  of  sun  and  air;  but  I  think  if  kept  entirely  under  glass 
in  a  cool  airy  house,  they  would  not  be  so  liable  to  diseased  foliage,  as 
no  doubt  this  is  caused  in  great  measure  by  sudden  changes  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere;  last  season,  in  our  damp  locality,  in  the  beds  out-of-doors 
scarcely  a  plant  escaped,  whereas  those  under  glass  did  not  appear  to 
suffer  to  any  great  extent. 

As  soon  as  they  begin  to  show  the  flower  spikes,  I  introduce  them  into 
the  greenhouse,  and  usually  have  a  fine  display  of  bloom  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  October.  I  have  found  the  following  the 
most  easily  cultivated,  never  failing  to  produce  good  spikes  of  bloom  as 
well  as  keeping  the  foliage  in  good  condition  : — 


Acliille. 

Calendulaceus. 

Canari. 

Courantii  fulgens. 
Don  Juan. 
Endymion. 
Galatkee. 

Goliath. 

Janire. 

La  Quintinie. 
Madam  Haquin. 


Fanny  Eouget. 
Monsieur  Yinckon, 
Napoleon  III. 

Neptune. 

Ophir. 

Pellonia. 

Premices  de  Montrouge. 
Sulphureus. 

Triomplie  d’Enghien. 
Yesta. 

Vulcain. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  of  more  recent  introduction 
are  fine,  Madame  Pereire,  Madame  Velmorin,  Peine  Victoria  and  Peine 
Marie  de  Najdes  (two  magnificent  varieties,  and  should  be  in  every  col¬ 
lection,  but  are  yet  expensive)  ;  Ceres  is  a  fine  light  variety,  Pluton,  a 
splendid  scarlet,  with  broad  white  bands  up  the  centre  of  the  petals,  evi¬ 
dently  a  cross  from  some  of  the  ramosus  family.  Rubens ,  Dr.  Lindley, 
and  James  Watt  are  also  good. 

In  the  list  enumerated  are  none  but  kinds  within  the  reach  of  any  or¬ 
dinary  grower.  LePoid’Oude  is  the  best  yellow,  but  very  scarce.  The 
following  I  have  found  intractable,  having  tried  them  two  seasons,  and 
can  do  nothing  with  them  in  pots  : — 


Brenclileyensis. 
Bertha  Rabourdin. 
Adonis. 

Amabilis. 

Daphne. 


Due  de  Malakoff. 
Emma. 

Mois. 

Oracle. 


All  these  do  well  out-of-doors,  and  my  ill  success  may  arise  from  neg¬ 
lect  in  cultivation,  excepting  with  the  two  first-named,  and  these  being 
such  fine  varieties,  I  used  every  endeavour  to  bloom  them  well,  but  al¬ 
ways  failed. 

As  soon  as  the  last  flower  on  the  spike  is  faded,  I  withhold  water  gra¬ 
dually,  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  shake  the  bulbs  out  and  dry  them  by 
full  exposure  to  sun  and  air,  and  store  them  away  in  a  cool  dry  place, 
until  next  planting-time;  if  required  to  seed,  as  they  do  freely,  they 
should  have  water  as  usual  until  the  pods  begin  to  turn  brown  at  the 
points,  when  water  may  be  gradually  withheld.  W.  H. 


CATALOGUES. 

B.  S.  Williams’s  Catalogue  of  choice  and  selected  Floiver,  Vegetable ,  and 
Agricultural  Seeds,  etc.  Paradise  Nursery ,  Seven  Sisters  Road ,  Hol- 
loway,  N. 

James  Carter  and  Co’s  Gardener’s  and  Farmer’s  Vade  Me  cum  for  1863. 
237,  High  Holborn. 

Barr  and  Sugden’s  Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Flower  Garden.  1863.  12, 

King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

William  Cutbush  and  Son’ s  Catalogue  of  Floiver- Seeds,  etc.  Highgate. 

E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son’s  Seed  Catalogue.  1863. 

Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing’s  Catalogue  of  choice  Florist’s  Flowers,  etc. 
Edinburgh  and  Stansiead  Park,  Forest  Hill. 

Another  batch  of  well-prepared  Catalogues,  fully  bearing  out  the  ob¬ 
servations  made  by  us,  in  our  last  number,  on  the  diligence  with  which 
they  are  now  got  up,  and  evidencing  the  universal  interest  taken  in  all 
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departments  of  Floriculture,  each  of  them  having  some  peculiar  feature. 
In  Mr.  Williams’s,  there  is  a  long  list  of  the  most  desirable  novelties, 
with  the  characteristic  qualities  of  each  kind ;  and  as  they  are  given  by 
one  who  is  so  thoroughly  practical,  they  are  reliable.  Amongst  other 
things,  some  double  Portulacas  are  very  highly  spoken  of,  and  we  hope 
to  see  more  of  them  by-and-by.  We  perceive  increase  of  business  has 
induced  Mr.  Williams  to  take  another  nursery  near  his  present  one. 

Messrs.  Carter’s  well-known  and  carefully  digested  catalogue  affords  a 
variety  of  information  to  both  gardeners  and  farmers,  giving,  amongst 
other  things,  an  excellent  calendar  of  operations  for  each  month,  and  is 
illustrated  by  several  full-page  woodcuts  from  drawings  by  our  artist 
Mr.  Andrews,  including  Clarkia  integripetala  marginata,  Tropceolum 
Glory,  Nemophila  discoidalis  vittata,  New  French  Leptosiphons,  and 
Yeitch’s  New  Amaranthus.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugben’s  is  another 
carefully-prepared  and  useful  catalogue ;  directions  for  the  culture  of  each 
kind  of  seed  being  concisely  given,  while  the  illustrations  are  numerous. 
Amongst  other  things  we  notice  a  new  double  Clitoria,  a  striped-leaved 
Helianthus,  and  a  group  of  Zinnias  double,  taken  from  a  photograph. 
This  catalogue  aspires  to  giving  correct  botanical  information,  and  in¬ 
cludes  also  the  seeds  of  novelties  raised  by  the  gentleman  known  as  their 
“  Sardinian  Correspondent.”  In  Messrs.  Cutbush’s  we  have  a  more 
select  list  than  in  either  of  those  last  named,  and  we  know  that  this  is 
by  many  preferred ;  and  as  Mr.  C.  pays  especial  personal  attention  to 
this  department,  its  correctness  may  be  relied  on.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hen¬ 
derson  and  Son’s  not  only  contains  an  extensive  list  of  flower  and 
garden  seeds,  but  also  notices  of  the  novelties  in  bedding  plants,  etc., 
which  will  be  more  fully  detailed  in  their  spring  list.  Messrs.  Downie, 
Laird,  and  Laing’s  differs  from  all  the  preceding  catalogues,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a  complete  repertory  of  choice  florists’  flowers,  Pansies,  Holly¬ 
hocks,  Penstemons,  etc.,  for  which  that  firm  has  acquired  such  wide¬ 
spread  renown. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  letters  from  C.  T.,  J.  C.,  J.  Millar,  S.  R.  H.,  W.  H.,  W.  D., 
J.  M.  H.,  etc. 

J.  M.  H. — We  fear  it  would  be  encroaching  on  the  province  of  the  *  Botanical 
Magazine  *  to  do  as  jrou  propose. 

C.  T.  and  W.  D. — We  quite  agree  ;  they  are  wretched. 

We  have  to  thank  our  many  friends  for  their  ready  and  valuable  aid. 
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BEDDING  GERANIUMS. 

As  the  question  is  often  asked — which  kinds  do  you  consider  the  best 
for  bedding  purposes  of  the  vast  number  of  Geraniums  now  out? — and  as 
I  have  had  some  considerable  experience  in  them,  I  may  perhaps  be  be¬ 
nefiting  some  of  your  readers  if  I  give  the  names  of  those  I  have  found 
to  be  the  best.  Lists  have  so  multiplied,  that  I  fear  purchasers  are  often 
more  puzzled  than  informed,  by  a  perusal  of  catalogues ;  (while  there  are 
many  persons,  doubtless,  who  are  never  satisfied  unless  with  a  large  va¬ 
riety  ;  thus  I  myself  every  year  receive  a  large  number  of  novelties,  and  am 
glad  to  try  them,  in  order  to  see  if  they  are  really  improvements  on  the 
older  sorts ;)  yet  I  feel  that  in  recommending  to  others,  it  is  far  better  to 
give  the  names  of  only  just  the  best  in  each  class;  novelty  is  a  great 
charm,  and  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  floriculture,  is  that  it  affords 
unceasing  pleasure  by  its  constant  variety,  but  novelty  without  improve¬ 
ment  is  not  desirable.  The  Geranium  of  the  Zonale,  or  horseshoe  sec¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  called,  has  now  branched  off  into  many  classes,  all  of  them 
pretty,  and  many  of  them  very  desirable  for  forming  variety  in  the  flower- 
garden  : — 

I.  Tricolour -leaved  golden  varieties. 

Mrs.  Pollock  :  a  beautiful  variety,  free,  and  robust  in  habit,  edge  yellow, 
ground  of  leaf-green,  and  a  beautiful  reddish-crimson  horseshoe.  It 
was  beautifully  figured  in  the  last  volume  of  the  f  Floral  Magazine/ 
Sunset :  another  somewhat  similar,  but  not  quite  so  robust  in  habit,  and 
with  smoother  leaves.  A  bed  of  either  or  both  these  varieties  would  be 
very  effective. 

II.  Tricolour -leaved  silver  varieties. 

I  do  not  consider  these  valuable  for  bedding  purposes,  as  they  are  apt 
to  lose  the  crimson  or  pink  horseshoe,  which  gives  them  so  pretty  an  ap¬ 
pearance;  as  pot  plants,  we  would  recommend  The  Countess,  Hotel  de 
Clung,  and  Perfection. 

HI.  Gold-edged  varieties. 

Cloth  of  Gold :  a  rich  golden-yellow  leaf,  with  a  green  disk ;  in  the  house 
it  becomes  very  green,  but  when  planted  out,  gradually  acquires  the 
golden  tinge ;  the  flowers  are  deep  scarlet,  and  it  decidedly  is  the  best 
of  this  class.  The  old  Golden  Chain  is  very  pretty,  but  then  it  is  bad 
in  growth,  and  the  flowers  are  very  poor. 

IV.  Silver-edged  varieties. 

Bijou  :  this  I  believe,  after  many  trials,  to  be  the  best  bedding  Geranium 
in  this  class,  the  habit  is  good,  the  flowers  are  large  and  well-formed, 
and  the  variegation  of  the  leaves  excellent. 

Mangles’  Silver  Bedding,  or  variegated :  a  useful  variety  for  ribbons  or 
chains  for  its  trailing  habit.  Frequenters  of  the  Crystal  Palace  will 
not  fail  to  recollect  how  admirably  it  is  brought  in  there. 
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Y.  Dark  horseshoe  varieties,  with  scarlet  flowers. 

Baron  Picasoli :  a  great  improvement  on  that  old  flower  Baron  Hiigel, 
dwarf  in  habit,  with  a  very  dark  broad  horseshoe  ;  the  trusses  are  large, 
and  the  flowers  well-shaped. 

VI.  Light  horseshoe  variety,  with  scarlet  flowers. 

Herald  of  Spring  :  a  well-defined  horseshoe,  the  flowers  light  scarlet, 
large  and  well-formed ;  an  excellent  variety. 

Perfection  alias  Attraction  :  the  best  of  all  these  varieties  for  general  bed¬ 
ding  purposes ;  a  great  improvement  on  Tom  Thumb.  ■  The  horseshoe 
is  very  light,  and  indeed  sometimes  hardly  perceptible. 

VII.  Light  horseshoe  varieties,  with  salmon  and  pink  flowers. 

Christina  :  a  most  useful  and  well-known  sort,  neat  and  compact  in  growth, 
and  profuse  in  bloom. 

Prince  of  Hesse  :  a  beautiful  clear  rosy-salmon  flower,  the  best  in  its 
shade  of  colour. 

VIII.  Light  horseshoe,  ivith  white  flowers. 

Madame  Vaucher  :  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  this  being  the  best  wdiite 
out;  the  growth  is  good,  the  leaves  well-marked,  the  blossoms  pure 
white,  and  standing  well  in  all  weathers.  H. 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

CULTURE  OF  CUT  FLOWERS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

Every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  abounds  in  lovers  of  Floriculture, 
Horticulture,  or  Pomology ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  various 
pets  in  different  localities.  In  Lancashire  the  Gooseberry  predominates, 
although  florists*  flowers  are  not  forgotten,  neither  are  articles  of  utility ; 
for  instance,  the  specimens  of  vegetables,  especially  Celery,  produced  by 
some  of  the  amateurs  are  marvellous  :  more  eastward,  Carnations  and 
Picotees  and  Auriculas  are  largely  cultivated  :  further  north,  the  Pansy 
takes  the  lead,  as  the  numerous  fine  varieties  offered  by  the  Scotch  raisers 
will  testify.  The  Rose  is  everybody's  favourite  when  it  can  be  cultivated, 
but  to  the  London  amateur  the  Chrysanthemum  is  endeared  by  its  tract¬ 
able  disposition ;  for  amidst  the  fogs  and  smoke  of  this  modern  Babylon 
it  will  somehow  or  other  manage  to  produce  its  blossoms,  making  many 
a  suburban  garden  gay,  which  otherwise  would  be  bare,  in  dull,  dark,  and 
dreary  November.  “  Familiar  as  household  words**  are  the  names  of  hi3 
pets  to  the  London  amateur,  and  some  can  go  through  a  whole  collection, 
and  tell  them  by  the  foliage  and  style  of  growth ;  and  dear  to  him  are 
his  Alfreds,  his  Queens,  his  Jardins  des  Plantes,  his  Plutus ,  Trilby,  Her - 
mione,  etc.,  as  he  watches  their  growth  during  the  season ;  but  the  anx¬ 
iety  and  excitement  are  at  their  height  when  the  buds  begin  to  show, 
and  the  anxious  question  is  often  asked  when  a  friend  is  met,  “  How 
many  buds  have  you  taken?  Is  so-and-so  (the  gem  of  the  season)  ready 
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to  take  ?”  showing  that  they  enter  into  the  cultivation  of  their  favourite 
with  a  spirit  that  surmounts  all  difficulties. 

I  am,  however ,  somewhat  digressing  from  my  subject,  and  will  now 
begin  my  course  of  cultivation,  which  should  commence  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  after  the  exhibitions  are  over.  Early  in  December  take  off  promis¬ 
ing  young  shoots  from  the  old  stools,  if  with  a  little  root  all  the  better ; 
place  these,  two  in  a  sixty-sized  pot,  in  some  light  sandy  soil,  and  stand 
in  a  cold  frame,  keep  close  till  the  cuttings  get  rooted,  then  give  a  little 
air  daily,  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  afterwards  all  the  air  possible, 
having  the  lights  off  on  every  favourable  opportunity;  if  once  the 
plants  get  weakly  or  drawn,  your  blooms  will  be  small ;  protect  care¬ 
fully  from  frost,  they  should  never  be  frozen,  or  you  lose  the  point 
of  the  shoot,  the  most  important  part  to  keep  intact.  If  properly  at¬ 
tended  to,  the  first  week  in  April  you  will  have  some  nice  strong  plants, 
fit  for  repotting  into  thirty-two-sized  pots,  which  should  be  done  as  early 
in  x\pril  as  possible,  using  a  compost  of  half  turfy  loam,  half  rotten 
manure,  and  a  little  silver  sand  to  keep  it  porous ;  it  would  be  well  to  get 
your  stock  of  soil  prepared  the  previous  autumn,  and  turned  two  or  three 
times  during  the  winter,  so  that  the  manure  and  loam  should  be  thoroughly 
incorporated  :  this  same  compost,  without  the  sand,  will  be  required  to 
pot  them  in  when  shifted  to  their  blooming-pots.  After  being  potted  into 
32’s  they  should  have  all  the  air  possible,  only  be  careful  to  protect  from 
wet,  cold  showers,  and  frost,  as  the  Chrysanthemum  is  impatient  of  wet 
and  cold  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  should  never  at  any  time 
be  over-watered,  although  during  the  summer  months  it  will  require  to 
be  kept  sufficiently  moist  to  enable  it  to  grow  on  vigorously.  By  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June  they  will  require  to  be  shifted  into  their  blooming-pots ;  the 
usual  practice  is  to  put  two  plants  into  a  No.  12  pot,  or  one  into  a 
No.  16  pot;  either  is  a  very  good  plan,  I  have  no  choice  between  the  two  : 
use  the  compost  before  recommended,  but  be  careful  to  have  the  pots 
thoroughly  drained,  and  when  the  plants  have  begun  to  get  well  esta¬ 
blished,  use  liquid  manure  in  a  weak  state  frequently ;  take  off  all  side 
shoots,  allowing  only  the  centre  one  to  grow.  About  the  first  or  second 
week  in  July,  the  main  shoot  will  break  into  three  shoots  at  top,  and  thes’e 
should  be  allowed  to  grow,  taking  off  every  lateral  from  these  as  from  the 
first  stem.  If  properly  looked  after,  by  the  second  week  in  August  you 
will  have  stout  strong  plants  and  many  will  begin  to  show  their  buds  :  this 
is  an  exciting  period  for  the  grower,  for  on  the  judicious  taking  of  the  buds 
depends  whether  his  care  for  the  last  nine  months  will  be  of  sendee  to 
him  or  not.  Staking  and  carefully  tying  should  be  attended  to  in  all 
stages  of  their  growth.  Many  growers  are  over-anxious  and  take  the 
bud,  as  it  is  termed,  too  early,  and  frequeutlv  injure  the  one  they  leave 
to  flower ;  the  best  way  is  to  allow  it  to  grow  until  you  can  get  the  point 
of  a  penknife  between  the  centre  bud  and  the  buds  at  the  side ;  if  the 
centre  bud  is  round  and  plump,  take  all  the  others  away,  and  throw  the 
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whole  strength  and  vigour  of  the  plant  into  the  three  remaining  buds, 
that  will  be  one  on  each  shoot  for  the  plant  to  mature;  continue  weak 
manure  as  before,  until  the  colour  begins  to  show  in  the  bud,  when  it 
should  be  dispensed  with. 

By  the  first  or  second  week  in  September  the  buds  of  many  will  begin 
to  swell  to  a  good  size,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  destroy  every  earwig 
possible,  as  they  are  quite  as  fond  of  Chrysanthemums  as  of  Dahlias,  and 
will  destroy  many  buds  if  not  caught  and  killed ;  the  best  traps  are  bean¬ 
stalks  cut  into  short  lengths.  By  the  middle  or  end  of  September  all  the 
blooming  kinds  should  be  under  glass. 

Sometimes  during  the  early  part  of  summer  greenfly  is  troublesome ; 
this  should  be  carefully  looked  after  and  kept  down  ;  my  remedy  is  a 
pinch  of  Scotch  snuff  dropped  into  the  heart  of  the  shoot,  and  left  to  Trash 
out,  and  I  have  never  known  it  fail. — IF.  H .,  abridged  from  c  Gossip  of 
the  Garden? 


SPUING  EXHIBITIONS. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society ,  Wednesday,  February  25,  and  Wednesday, 

March  18. 

While  anxious  to  afford  our  readers  some  information  upon  the  subject 
of  the  various  exhibitions  held  in  the  metropolis,  we  feel  the  difficulty 
of  doing  so  in  any  satisfactory  manner.  The  space  at  our  disposal  is  so 
small,  that  were  we  to  enumerate  the  lists  of  prizes  and  the  names  of  the 
productions  exhibited,  it  would  be  quite  exhausted ;  we  must  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  a  few  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  exhibitions,  especially  bearing  on  that  portion  of  horticulture  to 
which  our  pages  are  devoted,  leaving  our  readers  to  gather  from  our 
weekly  contemporaries  the  more  full  information  they  require. 

The  most  remarkable  features  of  the  exhibition  held  on  February  25 

*/ 

were  the  Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  and  although  the  day  fixed  was  much  too 
early,  and  the  space  appropriated  to  the  show,  wretchedly  cold,  yet  owing 
to  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  our  most  eminent  growers  an  excellent 
display  was  made  j  in  Hyacinths,  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  of  Highgate, 
retained  the  position  they  have  long  held  as  growers  of  the  Hyacinth. 
Mr.  Win.  Paul,  on  this  occasion,  however,  running  them  very  close. 
Anything  more  symmetrical  than  the  twTelve  exhibited  by  the  former  gen¬ 
tlemen  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  and  arranged  too  with  that  eye  to 
colour  and  effect  which  so  effectually  wins  on  judges  of  taste  and  refinement. 
Among  them  were  Howard,  Princesse  Clothilde ,  Garrick,  Mont  Blanc, 
Grandeur  a  Merveille,  Baron  Von  Tuyll,  Schiller,  Madame  Hodgson,  Grand 
Lilas,  Charles  Dickens ;  in  the  other  groups  shown  were  Solfaierre, 
Tubaflora,  Lina,  Macaulay ,  La  Dame  du  Lac,  and  others.  We  hope  before 
long  to  give  a  list  of  such  Hyacinths  as  appear  after  due  examination  to 
be  the  most  desirable. 
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Tulips  and  Crocuses  were  also  shown  in  considerable  quantities,  Messrs. 
Cutbush  taking  here,  as  in  Hyacinths,  first  place. 

Some  fine  promising  seedling  Cinerarias  were  exhibited,  especially 
Purity  by  Mr.  Tillery,  of  Welbeck,  and  Sunbeam  by  the  Messrs.  Smith, 
of  Dulwich ;  the  'former  pure  white,  the  latter  white  with  broad  scarlet- 
mauve  margins. 

On  Wednesday,  March  18th,  another  show  was  held  in  the  same  place, 
and  under  more  favourable  auspices.  The  morning  promised  to  be  fine,  but 
about  eleven  o’clock  a  dense  fog  brought  by  the  cold  north-east  wind 
from  the  Essex  marshes  completely  obscured  the  atmosphere,  dulling  all 
the  flowers,  making  it  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  colours,  and  add¬ 
ing  still  further  degrees  of  cold  to  already  a  cold  morning ;  at  one,  how¬ 
ever,  it  cleared  off,  and  a  large  company,  including  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Denmark  and  others  of  the  Royal  Family,  honoured  the  show 
with  their  presence.  Of  this  show  the  prominent  features  were  again 
the  Hyacinths,  and  the  principal  competitors,  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Paul, 
were  in  full  force,  the  latter  gentleman  occupying  the  first  place  in  the 
three  classes ;  their  collections  of  100  pots  were  excellently  grown,  and 
elicited  the  warm  approbation  of  all  who  saw  them,  while  the  collections 
of  eighteen  wrere  those  on  which  evidently  the  skill  and  perseverance 
of  the  exhibitors  had  been  most  expended.  Especially  interesting  was 
Mr.  Cutbush’ s  lot  of  six  new  and  distinct  varieties,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  quite  new  kinds,  hitherto  unknown  in  England.  They  were  Rouge 
eclatante,  bright  and  semi-double;  Fair  Maid  of  Denmark,  fine  large 
white ;  San  Francisco,  double  yellow,  a  deeper  shade  than  Ida,  and  a  fine 
close  spike ;  Prince  of  Orange,  a  peculiar  striped  pink,  the  stripe  being  a 
darker  shade  of  carmine ;  Feruk  Khan,  a  dark  blue,  with  darker  stripe  of 
the  same  colour ;  and  Maria  Theresa,  pink,  with  dark  stripe  :  they  are  all 
quite  new,  and  of  course  too  expensive  for  general  growth.  Again,  were 
noble  blooms  of  Macaulay,  Solfaterre,  Reine  de  Jacinthes,  and  other  fine 
sorts  exhibited.  The  show  was  avowedly  a  Camellia  show,  but  owing  to  the 
unfavourable  character  of  last  year,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  ripe 
wood,  they  have  bloomed  very  badly  this  season  ;  and  hence  the  display 
was  not  so  fine  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  prize  offered — <£10. 
Mr.  Salter  and  Mr.  Yeitch  exhibited  good  plants,  and  Mr.  Standish 
(not  for  competition)  fine  plants  of  Sarah  Frost  and  Duchesse  de  Bern, 
two  of  the  best  Camellias  grown,  the  shape  being  exquisite. 

There  were  two  interesting  boxes  of  Roses,  contributed  by  the  Messrs. 
Paul,  of  Cheshunt  and  Waltham  Cross;  those  in  the  latter  gentleman’s 
collection  being  especially  so,  containing  many  of  the  new  varieties  of 
last  season,  promising  to  be  far  better,  many  of  them,  than  was  antici¬ 
pated  last  year.  Eugene  Lebrun,  a  dark  rose,  was  good.  Olivier  De- 
Ihomme  is  a  well-shaped  bright  flower.  Emile  Dulac  is  a  good  pink,  and 
La  Brillante  well  deserves  its  name.  Robert  Fortune  is  a  very  peculiar 
and  fine  rose ;  in  shape  it  is  almost  globular,  and  in  colour  very  fresh 
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and  lively.  In  its  present  state,  it  looks  very  much  as  if  it  would  he 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  flowers  of  last  season.  But  as  far  as  substance, 
size,  and  fulness  are  concerned,  the  most  beautiful  flower  in  the  box  wras 
John  Hopper,  fully  justifying  all  that  we  have  predicted  of  its  success. 
The  numerous  purchasers  of  this  Rose,  which  we  were  the  medium  of  in¬ 
troducing  to  them,  will  be  gratified  to  hear  that  it  promises  to  maintain 
its  reputation.  Francois  Lacharme  and  Charles  Lefebvre  are  two  very 
fine  Roses.  The  former,  which  we  hope  to  figure  in  next  month’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  is  described  as  a  dark  Jules  Margottin,  while  the  latter  is  very 
bright  and  good.  In  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son’s  box  there  was  a  fine  bloom 
of  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  very  dark  and  good ;  and  Reine  des  Violeties, 
in  better  condition  than  we  have  ever  seen  it,  still  dark,  hut  making  a  by 
no  means  unpleasing  contrast  in  the  stand.  There  were  some  promising 
seedling  Cinerarias  exhibited,  both  by  Messrs.  Dobson,  of  Isleworth,  and 
Smith,  of  Dulwich.  Of  the  former,  Prince  of  Wales  and  Model  of  Perfec¬ 
tion  were  the  best,  while  Sunbeam  was  the  best  and  brightest  in  the  latter 
gentleman’s  collection.  A  fine  collection  of  Amaryllis  wTas  exhibited  by 
Mr.  James  Cutbush,  of  Highgate.  We  never  saw  finer  bulbs,  but  most 
of  the  flowers  wanted  form  and  breadth  of  petal.  The  two  best,  we 
thought,  were  Howard  and  Eclatante.  A  nice  collection  of  Cyclamens 
was  exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Dulwich,  and  a  good  number  of 
small  plants  of  the  glorious  Flag  of  Truce  Azalea ;  and  amongst  the  sub¬ 
jects  submitted  to  the  Floral  Committee  there  wTere  plants  of  a  pretty 
spotted  Rhododendron,  Romain  de  Smet,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Lee,  of 
Hammersmith,  and  Yeitch,  of  Chelsea.  It  received  a  label  of  commen¬ 
dation.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  deeply-interesting  plant  of 
the  female  Aucuba  japonica ,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Standish,  and  introduced 
to  this  country  by  Mr.  Robert  Fortune ;  beside  it,  was  a  male  plant  of 
the  spotted  variety, — the  true  Aucuba  japonica  being  plain-leaved, — a 
bright  green,  and  likely  to  form  a  very  ornamental  shrub.  We  have 
thus  enumerated  the  chief  points  of  interest  at  the  exhibition,  as  far  as 
our  own  department  is  concerned.  There  were  many  other  new  and  fine 
things,  but  they  came  rather  under  the  head  of  stove  and  foliaged  plants. 
W e  feel  that  we  have  given  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  exhibition,  but 
the  space  at  our  disposal  prevents  our  doing  more. 


REVIEW. 

The  Illustrated  Bouquet.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son, Wellington  Nursery, 

St.  John’s  Wood,  London. 

No  greater  proof  can  be  given  of  the  enterprising  character  of  this 
well-known  firm,  than  the  publication  of  their  ‘  Bouquet ;’  we  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  expense  of  getting  up  such  illustrations  as  these,  and  are 
convinced  that  such  a  work  must  entail  upon  them  great  expenditure 
without  adequate  remuneration.  The  present  number  is  fully  equal  to 
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its  predecessors,  and  maintains  their  well-earned  reputation.  It  contents 
are  : — Im  ant  op  hyllum  miniatum,  a  double -paged  plate,  giving  this  stately 
spring- flowering  plant  its  natural  size.  Swainsona  violacea,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Australian  plant  figured  in  our  last  volume,  and  one  likely  to  be  most 
extensively  grown ;  the  red-coloured  form  of  fern-leaved  Chinese  Primrose, 
Primula  prcenitens  (sinensis)  filicifolia  rubens,  interesting  for  its  very  beau¬ 
tiful  foliage,  and  a  fourth  plate  embracing  fruit  and  flowers,  having  a 
figure  of  the  new  Titien  Strawberry,  with  the  curious  Reineckia  carnea 
varieyata.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  letterpress,  which  is  copious  and  po¬ 
pular,  giving  full  information  on  the  subject  of  the  various  plates.  A 
sight  of  the  plates  will,  we  should  think,  tempt  many  to  be  purchasers 
of  the  flowers  figured. 


CATALOGUES. 

A  Catalogue  of  Coniferce ,  Evergreens,  etc.  James  Ivery  and  Son,  Dorking 
and  Reigate. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Grapes.  James  Ivery  and  Son,  Dorking  and 
Reigate. 

A  select,  priced,  and  partially  descriptive  List  of  Hardy  British  and  Hardy 
Exotic  Ferns. 

Nursery  Seed  Catalogue. 

List  of  New  Roses  of  1863.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester. 

New  Roses  of  1863.  W.  Wood  and  Son ,  Maresfield,  Sussex. 

Catalogue  of  Chrysanthemums,  etc.  John  Salter,  F.R.H.S.,  Versailles 
Nursery. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  very  extensive  and  interesting  collections  of 
hardy  Ferns,  exhibited  frequently  by  the  well-known  firm  of  Ivery  and 
Son,  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  very  carefully  prepared  and  extensive 
list  of  varieties  ;  some  of  the  varieties  of  British  Ferns,  such  as  Athy- 
rium  Filix-foemina,  Fieldice,  and  Frizelliee,  and  the  projectum ,  imbricatum, 
and  other  forms  of  Blechnum  Spicant,  are  very  interesting  and  rare.  The 
Catalogue  of  Grapes  is  exceedingly  well  arranged,  and  is  an  excellent 
guide  to  purchasers ;  while  that  of  Conifer ce,  etc.,  contains  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  varieties,  especially  in  what  are  technically  called  American  plants. 
The  Lists  of  New  Boses,  published  by  Mr.  Wood,  of  Maresfield,  and 
Mr.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  contain  all  those  most  likely  to  be  acquisitions, 
and  we  can  testify  from  experience,  of  the  excellent  character  of  the  plants 
supplied  by  them;  they  do  not  describe  the  new  Boses  from  personal 
observation,  but  from  the  accounts  they  have  received  from  the  raisers. 
Mr.  Wood  informs  us  that  he  never  had  so  fine  a  stock  of  young  plants. 
Mr.  Salter’s  Catalogue,  as  usual,  contains  all  the  novelties  in  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  as  well  as  Iris,  Dahlias,  etc.,  etc.  His  collection  of  hardy  varie¬ 
gated  plants  is  unique,  no  expense  being  spared  to  make  it  complete. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  APRIL. 

Everything  will  how  be  on  the  move,  and  every  spare  moment  will  he 
occupied  by  work  that  must  be  done ;  those  who  have  made  use  of  their 
time  during  the  dull  months  in  getting  things  in  order  for  these  busy 
days  will  find  the  benefit  of  so  doing. 

Greenhouse  and  Conservatory . — Here  all  will  be  very  gay  ;  Cinerarias, 
Heaths,  Azaleas,  early  Pelargoniums  and  other  plants  will  now  be  in  full 
bloom,  and  will  give  great  brightness  of  colour,  while  Mignonette,  Lily-of- 
the- Valley,  etc.,  intermixed  with  them,  will  add  fragrance  to  the  house. 
The  plants  should  not  be  overcrowded,  and  every  attention  should  be 
given  to  ventilation  and  fumigating ;  the  plants  should  be  well  syringed 
in  fine  weather,  when  there  is  no  likelihood  of  frost.  Large-flowering 
Pelargoniums  will  now  make  growth  fast,  and  should  be  trained  out  as  they 
grow.  Weak  guano-water  may  now  be  applied  with  good  effect ;  the  same 
applies  to  Cinerarias  and  other  soft-wooded  plants.  It  is  better  at  this 
season,  especially  when  syringing  has  taken  place,  to  close  the  house  early 
in  the  afternoon. 

Flower  Garden. — The  stock  for  bedding- out  must  now  be  hardened  off 
for  planting  out ;  a  cold  frame  from  which  the  lights  can  be  removed  in 
all  favourable  weather  will  be  the  best  place,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  we  expose  them  altogether  to  the  weather.  All  herbaceous  borders 
should  be  carefully  trimmed  now,  the  larger  tufts  reduced,  and  everything 
made  clean  and  neat,  giving  a  top-dressing  of  rotted  manure  or  leaf-mould. 
In  the  Rose-garden,  the  chief  object  will  be  to  look  after  the  maggot ; 
there  is  nothing  that  can  conquer  it,  but  careful  hand-picking,  and  time 
bestowed  on  it  is  not  spent  in  vain.  The  season  is  favourable  for  out-door 
operations,  and  March  dust  has  been  plentiful. 

Florists’  Flowers. — Auriculas  will  now  be  in  full  beauty ;  shade  from 
hot  sun,  and  give  abundance  of  air,  and  supply  them  liberally  with  water ; 
put  the  protection  over  Tulip-beds,  and  see  that  Pansies  in  pots  are  care¬ 
fully  weeded.  Dahlias  will  now  be  making  strong  shoots;  pot  off  when 
they  are  three  or  four  inches  high,  and  place  them  in  heat,  when  they 
will  rapidly  take  root.  Pinks  should  be  top-dressed,  and  Carnations  and 
Picotees  potted,  using  a  good  mixture  of  loam,  well-rotted  manure,  and 
leaf-mould.  The  florist  will  now  have  constant  enjoyment,  and  will  be 
amply  compensated  for  all  previous  trouble. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Received,  the  letters  of  C.  T.,  J.  A.,  G-.  J.,  A.  H.,  J.  C.,  B.  W.,  H.,  J.  M.,  and 
S.  R.  H. 

C.  T.  will  find  some  well-deserved  strictures  on  R.  H.  S.  in  ‘Journal  of  Horti¬ 
culture.’ 

A.  H.  we  thank  for  his  kind  expressions  as  to  the  value  of  the  “  Companion we 
have  received  many  such. 

J.  M. — Many  thanks  for  your  kind  critique ;  we  shall  bear  it  in  mind,  as  you  will 
see  by-and-by. 

“  Rosy  Recollections  ”  will  be  continued  in  our  next. 
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YALLOTA  PURPUREA. 

I  have  often  been  surprised  that  this  charming  little  Amaryllid  is  not 
more  extensively  cultivated  than  it  is,  the  freedom  with  which  it  flowers, 
the  ease  of  its  culture,  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  blossoms,  making  it  in 
every  way  a  most  desirable  plant ;  and  as  I  have  grown  it  for  many  years, 
and  that  without  any  great  trouble,  I  hope  I  may  be  the  means  of  in¬ 
ducing  some  of  your  readers  to  grow  it  also,  feeling  confident  that  they 
will  not  fail  to  admire  it.  I  therefore  give  you  my  method  of  cultivation, 
which  is  very  simple,  but,  I  may  also  add,  very  effective.  I  have  seen 
treatment  recommended  for  it  which  was  quite  enough  to  kill  it,  and 
which,  if  it  survived,  only  showed  that  it  was  much  hardier  than  even  I 
had  imagined. 

It  is  an  evergreen  bulb  rejoicing  in  moisture,  and  the  remembrance  of 
these  two  facts  will  be  a  key  to  its  treatment ;  it  ought  then  never  to  be 
dried  off,  and  at  certain  periods  of  its  growth  to  be  abundantly  supplied 
with  water.  Supposing  any  one  to  have  procured  a  bulb  even  of  moderate 
size,  I  would  first  of  all  see  that  it  had  a  proper-sized  pot  in  which  to 
grow,  not  too  large,  for  a  moderate-sized  bulb  a  32  would  be  sufficient, 
and  if  its  fleshy  roots  were  to  be  seen  running  down  the  sides  of  the  ball 
of  earth,  I  should  then  conclude  that  it  was  in  good  growing  condition, 
and  give  it  therefore  abundance  of  water ;  in  fact,  from  this  time  until  the 
month  of  September,  it  may  literally  stand  in  water.  It  will  about 
August  throw  up  its  flower-stem,  bearing  from  four  to  twelve  blossoms, 
which  succeed  one  another,  two  or  three  being  generally  in  bloom  at  the 
same  time,  by  which  means  its  flowering-season  is  prolonged  ;  after  it  has 
done  flowering,  less  water  may  be  given,  but  it  should  still  be  kept  moist, 
and  when  the  flower-stem  has  dried  down,  it  may  then  be  (such  at  least 
is  my  own  practice)  repotted,  and  the  offsets  separated  from  it.  The  com¬ 
post  that  I  use  is  one  composed  of  loam,  peat,  and  old  manure,  in  about 
equal  portions,  with  the  addition  of  some  silver-sand ;  the  ball  is  slightly 
reduced,  and  a  pot  a  size  larger  used  ;  the  offsets,  which  are  produced  in 
great  abundance,  may  be  potted  in  small  pots,  placing  them  round  the 
edge ;  they  will  soon  root,  and  a  good  stock  may  in  a  few  years  be  ob¬ 
tained.  When  it  is  remembered  that  it  comes  into  flower  in  the  earlv 

«/ 

part  of  the  autumn,  when  the  greenhouse  has  been  denuded  of  most  of 
its  summer  beauties,  and  when  Fuchsias  and  Balsams,  and  a  few  other 
things  form  the  main  attraction  of  the  house,  a  flower  like  this,  so  showy 
and  brilliant,  assuredly  will  be  found  a  great  acquisition,  and  my  only 
wonder  is  that  I  do  not  see  it  oftener  grown.  I  remember  in  one  of  the 
earlier  numbers  of  this  Magazine,  the  Editor  anticipating  some  time  when 
various  Cape  bulbs  and  Orchids  might  be  grown  around  the  borders  of 
artificial  w^ater.  I  have  a  project  in  view  of  planting  several  of  this  showy 
Amaryllid  round  a  small  tank  in  a  fernery,  where  it  would  be  quite  at 
home,  and  would  be  very  ornamental.  Ltly. 
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ROSY  RECOLLECTIONS. 

No.  2. 

It  was  a  Rose,  I  say,  which  confronted  me  one  summer’s  evening,  as  1 
sauntered  round  my  garden,  thinking  far  more  of  the  weed  between  my 
lips  than  of  the  beautiful  flowers  at  my  feet,  and  opened  my  eyes  and  my 
heart  once  more.  Twenty  summers  will  soon  have  sped  since  I  paused, 
I  know  not  why,  before  Rose  D’Aguesseau,  Gallica,  but  I  can  recall  that 
glorious  bloom,  reproduce  it  in  memory,  (though  I  have  stooped  since  then 
over  thousands,)  as  truthfully,  as  charmingly,  as  when  I  first  saw  it  glow¬ 
ing  in  the  western  sun.  It  stopped,  it  startled  me.  Did  you  ever,  my 
reader,  in  early  childhood  betroth  yourself  to  some  tiny  damsel,  solemnly 
designate  her  your  “  little  wifey,”  and  swear  eternal  love  ?  And  was  it 
your  destiny  again  to  meet  her,  after  an  absence  of  some  half-score  years, 
no  longer  a  child,  with  traces  of  toffy  on  her  small  pinafore,  but — 

“  A  daughter  of  the  gods, 

Divinely  fair,  and  most  divinely  tall,” 

re-asserting  her  ancient  sway,  with  such  a  resistless  majesty  as  took  your 
breath  away  ?  If  so,  you  will  remember,  mingled  with  that  strange  sur¬ 
prise  and  happiness,  a  feeling  of  regret  and  shame,  that  you  should  have 
so  long  forsaken  and  almost  forgotten  your  first,  and,  as  you  now  confess, 
your  last  and  only  love.  It  was  thus  with  this  Rose  and  me.  “  Young 
man,”  that  Rose  seemed  to  say,  “  behold  one  whom  you  have  despised, 
deserted  !  Behold  one  to  whom,  in  days  when  it  was  your  chief,  unweary¬ 
ing  gladness  to  wander  among  the  flowers  and  love  them,  you  plighted 
your  early  troth.  Yrou  forsook  me,  and  for  what?  At  first,  for  sparrow- 
nets  and  baiting-needles,  for  skates  and  pony- whips,  for  bats  and  foot¬ 
balls.  Latterly,  for  your  hunters,  vour  flirtations,  your  London  tailors. 
Ah  !  you  blush,  you  repent,  you  return.  Well,  then,  I  will  be  generous ; 
I  will  forget  all,  save  our  old  affection.  Henceforth  be  faithful,  and  in 
your  fidelity  you  shall  find  a  purer,  surer  happiness  than  any  you  have 
known  since  you  left  me  to  blush,  unseen  by  any  but  the  gardener,  and 
to  waste  my  sweetness  on  the  bees  and  butterflies.” 

I  went  down  upon  my  knees,  (metaphorically  I  mean,  not  upon  the 
gravel,  for  I  was  arrayed  in  my  “ extra-fine,  double-milled,  evening  pants” 
at  <£2.  65.  the  pair,  and  could  not  afford  the  genuflection,)  I  went  down, 
and  acknowledged  my  transgressions.  I  renewed  my  broken  vows  to 
Flora;  I  swore  a  lasting  allegiance  to  the  Royal  rose;  and  I  have  per¬ 
formed  my  promise,  as  faithfully  as  the  great .  Lord  Bateman  himself, 
when  “  he  wowed  a  wow,  and  kept  it  strong.” 

To  speak  less  fancifully  and  more  closely  to  the  plain  facts,  I  became 
from  that  summer’s  evening  an  enthusiastic  Rose-grower.  I  dreamed 
about  Roses  that  summer’s  night,  and  next  morning  hurried  over  my 
early  breakfast  that  I  might  canter  to  the  nearest  Nursery.  A  Nursery  ! 
I  should  as  soon  have  thought,  twenty-four  hours  before,  of  visiting  a 
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Nursery,  as  a  Jew  of  spending  his  day  at  a  pork-butcher’s,  or  a  wooden¬ 
legged  man  of  deriving  enjoyment  from  a  protracted  sojourn  in  a  boot- 
and-shoe  shop  !  And  now  I  was  positively  bewildered  with  admiration. 
I  should  have  liked  to  transfer  the  whole  stock  to  my  garden,  and  did  in 
my  ignorance  suggest  the  immediate  removal  of  a  portion,  to  the  sur¬ 
prised  amusement  of  the  owner,  who  suggested  that,  as  I  might  wish  the 
trees  to  survive  for  another  season,  November  would  be  a  wiser  date. 
Meantime,  he  would  cut  me  a  bouquet  to  soothe  me  in  my  disappointed 
impatience.  And  I  carried  a  bunch  of  Roses  home  on  horseback  about 
the  size  of  a  tree-peony,  scornfully  declining  to  notice  the  sarcastic  in¬ 
quiry  of  a  friend,  whom  I  met  on  the  road, — “  Holloa,  John  Thomas  ! 
whatever  are  you  doing,  away  from  the  back  of  the  carriage  ?  ” 

Had  my  new-born,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  my  newly-revived  love  re¬ 
quired  a  further  confirmation,  it  would  have  received  it  from  the  pleasant 
perusal  which  I  enjoyed,  soon  after  my  restoration,  of  Rivers’s  Guide 
to  us  amateurs  of  the  Rose.  For  as  lovers  will  “  read  no  books  that  are 
not  tales  of  love,”  so  was  I  happiest  now  in  poring  over  this  little 
volume,  prompted  by  the  heart  and  penned  by  the  hand  of  one  who, 
more  than  any  man  living,  has  taught  English  florists  to  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers.  From  the  duchess, — yea,  from  royalty 
itself, — admiring  the  delicate  tints  and  perfume  of  some  conservatory 
Rose,  to  the  artisan  gazing  at  some  hardy  perpetual  in  his  small  garden- 
plot,  just  away  from  the  busy  town,  gratitude  is  due  to  that  man,  who, 
by  a  simple,  unaffected,  earnest  commendation  of  an  innocent  and  de¬ 
lightful  pursuit,  reproduced,  wherever  the  book  was  read,  something  of 
the  zeal  which  prompted  him  to  write,  and  so  brought  Rose-trees  by  the 
thousand  to  gladden  our  hearts  and  homes. 

I  read  this  most  charming  of  all  manuals  (the  first  copy  wdiich  I  bought 
is  before  me  now,  faded,  and  thumbed,  and  pencilled, — a  sorry  contrast 
to  edition  the  seventh,  which  glows  hard  by  in  brilliant  magenta  cloth, 
and  which  came  “  from  the  author  to  his  rose-loving  friend”)  until  I  had 
serious  thoughts  of  rushing  off  to  Sawbridgeworth ;  and  assuredly  had  I 
then  foreknown  the  hearty  welcome  always  proffered  there  to  him  who 
can  enjoy  its  feasts  of  Roses,  I  should  have  sought  the  sooner  that  friend¬ 
ship  which  I  now  esteem  so  highly. 

Autumn  brought  the  catalogues,  of  which,  if  my  memory  is  true,  there 
wrere  at  that  time  four  only,  emanating  from  Messrs.  Rivers,  Raul,  Lane, 
and  Wood.  Ah  !  had  I  studied  my  books  at  Oxford  with  half  the  zest 
with  which  I  devoured  these  catalogues,  what  pre-eminence  I  might  have 
won  !  I  might  by  this  time  have  been  a  .bishop  attacking  the  Christian 
faith,  or  any  other  high  and  noble  personage ;  for  I  read,  re-read,  com¬ 
pared,  and  annotated  those  pages,  until  my  sisters  asked  sneeringly, 
“  What  could  I  see  in  those  stupid  lists  ?”  and  prophesied  an  early  soft¬ 
ening  of  my  brain.  The  youngest,  I  remember,  to  whom  in  an  incau¬ 
tious  moment  I  had  exhibited  my  Masonic  apron,  “  felt  sure  that  they 
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came  from  that  horrid  lodge/’  and  sniffed  at  them  as  though  they  smelt 
of  sulphur.  But  to  me,  nevertheless,  it  was  and  has  been  from  that  day 
to  this  a  never-failing  amusement  to  study,,  as  in  a  gallery,  these  portraits 
by  different  artists  of  Queen  Rosa  and  her  suite, — a  gratification  like  that 
which  lovers  feel,  as  they  gaze  upon  the  likeness  of  the  absent. 

At  last,  and  after  as  careful  deliberation  as  though  I  had  been  some 
fond  mamma  who  was  engaged  in  choosing  husbands  for  her  daughters, 
with  all  the  swells  of  Rotten  Row  to  pick  from,  I  made  my  “  purchaser’s 
own  selection,”  and  sent  my  order  to  a  neighbouring  nurseryman,  with 
quite  as  high  an  idea  of  its  importance  as  though  I  were  raising  him  to 
the  peerage.  My  conviction  was  that  no  demand  of  similar  magnitude 
(two  dozen  Rose-trees  !)  had  been  previously  made  by  any  amateur,  and 
that,  when  they  were  added  to  my  existing  stock  of  ten,  they  would  be, 
as  Mr.  Wombwell  says  of  his  menagerie,  “  a  magnificent  and  unrivalled 
collection.”  I  knew  not  then  how  the  rose-lover’s  appetite  grows  with 
that  it  feeds  on:  I  foresaw  not  the  day,  when  with  1500  trees  I  should 
be  sending  my  plate,  like  a  distended  schoolboy,  for  just  a  small  slice 
more.”  S.  R.  II. 


SPRING  EXHIBITIONS. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society ,  April  15th. 

ROSE  AND  AZALEA  SHOW. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  Spring  Exhibitions  was  held  under  very  fa¬ 
vourable  circumstances, — a  bright  day,  a  goodly  company,  and  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  flowers  conspiring  to  make  it  a  treat  both  to  lovers  of  flowers 
and  to  the  numerous  class  of  sightseers;  and  although  the  productions  were 
not. displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  yet  great  satisfaction  was  expressed 
by  those  who  came  really  to  see  them.  No  greater  proof  of  the  value  of 
these  exhibitions  in  stirring  up  a  taste  for  flowers  could  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  than  the  increased  number  of  Auriculas  exhibited  this  year;  and  we 
believe  that  the  encouragement  given  to  it  will  be  the  means  of  re¬ 
viving  the  interest  in  this  flower  around  the  metropolis,  a  prospect  w-e 
were  glad  to  find  was  hailed  with  pleasure  by  many  of  our  most  celebrated 
florists.  The  Azaleas  were,  as  usual,  fine,  and  a  mass  of  bloom ;  a  regu¬ 
lation  however  as  to  the  size  of  the  pots  prevented  the  best  plants  there 
from  being  entered  for  competition,  we  allude  to  the  fine  collection 
brought  forward  by  the  best  of  our  Azalea  growers,  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
of  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  a  regulation  we  consider  altogether  unwise, 
especially  at  this  early  season  of  the  year.  By  the  same  gentleman  was 
exhibited  also  a  very  fine  new  white  Azalea,  Louise  van  Baclen,  to  which 
a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  by  the  Floral  Committee,  while 
Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Son  had  a  very  showy  one,  Madame  Verschaffelt,  for 
which  a  second-class  certificate  was  awarded,  as  a  decorative  plant;  we 
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hope  at  some  future  time  to  figure  both  of  these.  Roses  formed  a  very 
attractive  feature  of  the  exhibition,  especially  those  grown  in  pots ;  the 
plants  were  of  a  nice  medium  size,  and  some  of  them,  especially  those 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  wrere  the  perfection  of  growth; 
Souvenir  cle  Comte  Cavour ,  which  has  been  said  to  be  a  delicate  grower, 
showed  no  symptoms  of  it  in  the  fine  plant  in  his  collection ;  the  flower 
was  large  and  full,  with  very  shell-like  petals,  of  a  beautiful  velvety  crim¬ 
son,  and  evidently  a  seedling  from  General  Jacquemont.  Some  of  the 
tea- scented  Roses  were  also  very  good,  and  among  them  was  a  new  plant 
of  U Enfant  Trouve,  figured  by  us  in  our  second  volume.  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  of  Cheshunt,  and  Mr.  TVm.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  exhibited  each 
eight  boxes  of  cut  blooms,  containing  a  large  number  of  the  old  flowers, 
together  with  some  new  ones :  among  them  were  Madame  Charles  Wood, 
very  large.  Eugene  Lebrun,  dark  and  well  filled.  Jean  Goujon,  dark 
shaded,  but  not  very  full.  Beauty  of  Waltham,  maintaining  its  good 
character.  John  Hopper,  not  quite  so  good  as  it  was  exhibited  in  March. 
Olivier  Delhomme,  a  very  fine  crimson-rose.  Louise  Margottin,  a  nice 
Bourbon,  of  the  style  of  Louise  Odier,  and  from  the  same  raiser,  M. 
Margottin.  Maurice  Bernhardin,  dark  and  very  fine.  Le  Baron  Roth¬ 
schild,  very  brilliant  and  shell -like  ;  and  Cornelia  Koch,  pale  lemon  Noi¬ 
sette,  with  dark-vellow  centre.  These  boxes  of  Roses  formed  one  of  the 
most  attractive  points  of  the  show.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Auri¬ 
culas,  which  were  (especially  Mr.  Turner’s)  very  fine :  amongst  the  newer 
sorts  were  Campbell's  Pizarro,  a  fine  dark  self.  Smith’s  Formosa,  a 
a  beautiful  light  mauve-coloured  self,  Lightbody’s  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
a  large  and  fine  grey-edged  variety,  Heaps’  Smiling  Beauty,  a  fine  white 
edge ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  consisted  of  fine  old-established 
varieties,  Prince  of  Wales,  Eclipse,  Glory,  Lady  J.  Grey,  Mary  Ann, 
Lovely  Ann,  Glory ;  and  amongst  the  subjects  submitted  to  the  Floral 
Committee,  there  was  a  very  fine  grey-edged  seedling  from  Mr.  Turner, 
called  Ensign,  to  which  a  second-class  certificate  was  awarded. 

Royal  Botanic  Society,  April  11. 

As  the  same  exhibitors,  for  the  most  part,  contribute  to  the  two  great 
Societies,  it  must  of  necessity  follow,  when  the  exhibitions  are  held  near 
to  one  another,  that  the  same  productions  or  very  similar  ones  are  to  be 
seen,  and  hence  the  description  of  one  is  wellnigh  a  repetition  of  the 
other.  We  rather  think,  however,  that  amateurs  exhibit  in  larger  num¬ 
bers  at  the  Botanic  Society  than  at  Kensington,  and  as  every  attention  to 
their  wants  is  given  bv  Mr.  Marnock,  thev  have  every  encouragement  to 
come  forward.  We  think  in  these  exhibitions  it  ought  to  be  recollected, 
that  the  Societies  owe  quite  as  much  to  the  exhibitors  as  the  exhibitors 
to  the  Societies,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  that  all  the  advan¬ 
tage  is  on  one  side.  Amongst  Azaleas,  some  very  fine  plants  were  ex¬ 
hibited  ;  and  in  the  newer  sorts  Messrs.  Smith’s  semidouble  Flag  of 
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Truce,  and  Mr.  Turner’s  Louise  van  Baden,  were  conspicuous  for  their 
beauty  as  clear  and  pure  whites ;  the  clearness  of  the  latter,  and  its  free¬ 
dom  from  any  stripe  or  spot,  which  so  often  diminishes  the  beauty  of  the 
white  Azaleas,  were  quite  remarkable.  Messrs.  Cutbush,  as  usual,  con¬ 
tributed  some  fine  Hyacinths,  and  thus  have  prolonged  the  season  for 
exhibition  for  fully  a  month.  The  collection  of  British  Ferns  by  Miss 
Clarkson  and  Messrs.  I  very  and  Son  were  excellent,  and  amongst  those 
of  the  latter  well-known  firm  were  some  curious  and  interesting  varia¬ 
tions  of  Athyrium  Filioc-fcemma,  or  Lady-fern;  including  mucronatum  and 
Iveryanum.  Boses  were,  as  usual,  one  great  source  of  attraction,  and  fine 
boxes  of  cut  blooms  were  exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  Paul,  containing  many 
of  the  new  varieties  to  which  we  have  drawn  attention  in  our  report  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  exhibition.  Amongst  the  miscellaneous 
objects  contributed  were  nicely -bloomed  plants  of  Tropceotum  Ball  of 
Fire,  which  we  have  figured  in  our  Magazine,  and  for  which  a  first-class 
certificate  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  and  Co.,  by  whom  it  is 
being  sent  out;  from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  Magnolia  Linne ;  and  from  Mr.  Tur¬ 
ner,  of  Slough,  a  very  pretty  Auricula,  Pi'incess  of  Wales,  a  blue  self. 
Mr.  Bull  sent  Bougainvillea  speciosa,  bloomed  in  small  pots,  showing  that 
under  proper  treatment  this  charming  plant  would  be  very  valuable  for 
winter  decoration.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  had  a  fine  plant  of 
Phaleenopsis  Schilleriana.  From  Mr.  Veitch  and  Mr.  Parkes  came  the 
handsome  white  Rhododendrons,  Veitchii  and  Countess  of  Haddington. 
Mr.  Perkins,  of  Coventry,  sent  the  very  fine  scarlet  Verbena,  Lord  Leigh  ; 
and  from  Messrs.  Bull,  Henderson,  and  others,  several  new  plants  of  in¬ 
terest,  which  our  limited  space  forbids  us  to  do  more  than  merely  notice. 


CATALOGUES. 

General  Spring  Catalogue,  1863,  including  New  Dahlias,  New  Roses, 
New  Verbenas,  etc.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough. 
Gardeners ’  Fade  Mecum,  Plant  Supplement.  James  Carter  and  Co., 
Holborn. 

To  find  the  best  of  everything  grown  under  the  name  of  florists’  flowers, 
it  has  been  long  said,  go  to  Slough,  where  the  prince  of  florists  has  for 
years  carried  on  his  ever-increasing  operations,  and  so  this  year  we  again 
And  him  in  full  force,  his  Catalogue  for  1883  being  richer  than  ever. 
In  Dahlias  we  find  him  still  pre-eminent,  and  although  the  prevalence  of 
thrip  for  the  last  two  seasons  has  somewhat  deprived  him  of  his  power 
of  exhibiting  with  such  success  as  usual,  yet  his  confidence  in  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  flowers  sent  out  by  him  is  such  that  he  offers  as  a  challenge 
to  exhibit  twenty-four  of  his  flowers  against  the  same  number  sent  out 
by  all  the  other  growers  for  sale.  We  hope  to  see  this  accepted,  as  the 
conditions  are  very  fair;  the  judges  to  be  selected  from  the  Floral  Com- 
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mittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ;  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
considerable  interest  to  see  the  competition. 

The  Manual  of  the  Messrs.  Carter  is  a  very  useful  book  of  informa¬ 
tion,  giving  in  alphabetical  order  the  best  of  bedding,  stove,  and  green¬ 
house  plants,  together  with  some  of  the  novelties  for  which  this  firm  is 
so  celebrated. 


OBITUARY. 

We  have  to  record,  with  deep  sorrow,  the  death  of  our  valued  friend 
and  contributor  the  Rey.  George  Jeans,  Vicar  of  Alford  ;  after  a  short 
but  severe  attack  of  angina  pectoris,  he  entered  into  his  rest  on  Thursday, 
the  9th  April.  A  consistent  Christian,  a  diligent  and  faithful  pastor,  and 
a  warm  and  attached  friend,  he  has  left  in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance 
few  who  were  his  equals  in  these  respects ;  while,  as  an  ardent  and  philo¬ 
sophic  florist,  his  name  will  be  long  remembered,  especially  in  connection 
with  his  favourite  flower,  the  Auricula. 


GARDEN  ENGINES. 

A  dry  and  warm  spring,  reminding  us  of  those  English  springs  which 
we  believed  only  existed  in  the  fevered  brains  of  poets,  has  already  made 
us  look  about  us  as  to  how  we  are  to  manage  the  watering  of  our  gardens 
and  greenhouses,  and  in  Mr.  Button’s  “Hydropult”  and  Mr.  Warner’s 
“  American  Eire  Annihilator  and  Garden  Engine  ”  we  have  the  very  help 
we  need,  and  provided  for  us  in  the  most  efficient  manner;  leaving  others 
to  discuss  their  merits  as  to  the  extinguishing  of  fire  and  other  non-gar¬ 
dening  purposes,  we  willingly  bear  testimony  to  their  adaptability  for  all 
purposes  where  a  syringe  or  ordinary  garden-engine  may  be  required. 
The  force  of  one  man  is  sufficient  to  send  a  steady  stream  of  about  eight 
gallons  a  minute  to  a  distance  of  fifty  yards,  while  a  house  can  be  effec¬ 
tually  syringed  by  a  gentle  shower.  They  are  very  portable  and  simple 
in  their  construction,  and  therefore  but  little  likely  to  go  out  of  repair ; 
and  we  strongly  recommend  all  who  wish  to  keep  their  plants  clean  in 
an  easy  manner,  to  provide  themselves  with  one.  If  the  weather  con¬ 
tinues,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  shall  have  our  Rose-trees  infested  with 
greenfly,  and  there  is  no  way  so  effectual  in  getting  rid  of  them  as  the 
thorough  drenching  that  such,  engines  are  capable  of  giving  them. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS.— MAY. 

Greenhouse. — There  will  be  no  lack  of  gaiety  now,  the  difficulty  being 
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to  provide  room  at  this  period,  nor  will  there  be  any  lack  of  greenfly, 
which  will  now  be  particularly  annoying,  and  must  be  carefully  fumigated ; 
as  so  many  plants  are  in  flower  it  will  be  better  to  smoke  the  house  two 
evenings  in  succession,  and  to  do  it  moderately ;  those  who  are  raisers  of 
seedlings  will  now  be  anxiously  scanning  the  opening  flowers.  Care  will 
be  necessary  also  in  repotting,  not  allowing  plants  to  become  pot-bound, 
which  is  sure  to  spoil  their  beauty.  As  soon  as  good  seed  of  Cinerarias 
and  Primulas  is  harvested,  sow  for  next  year’s  supply.  Be  careful  to 
have  a  supply  of  plants  to  fill  the  house  when  the  summer-flowering 
things  are  over.  Balsams,  Fuchsias,  Japan  Lilies,  Gladioli,  Yallota, 
etc.,  are  useful  in  their  way.  See  that  Epacris,  Azaleas,  and  other  hard- 
wooded  things  are  shifted  and  set  growing.  Azaleas  delight  in  a  close 
moist  atmosphere  when  making  their  growth. 

Flower  Garden. — Here  it  will  be  indeed  a  busy  time.  The  period  for 
planting  out  bedding-plants  must  depend  a  great  deal  on  locality,  and  no 
exact  period  can  be  named  for  it ;  nor  would  it  be  possible  for  us  in  our 
limited  space  to  give  any  directions  as  to  the  arrangement  of  borders, 
ribbons  or  beds.  This  has  now7  become  so  thoroughly  a  portion  of  garden¬ 
ing,  that  books  of  reference  abound  in  directions ;  very  much,  however, 
depends  on  individual  taste,  and  the  position  of  the  garden. 

Florists’  Flowers . — Auriculas  wdll  be  going  out  of  bloom  ;  if  seed  is 
not  required,  pinch  off  the  stem  ;  keep  the  plants  shaded  from  the  sun  and 
well  watered.  Let  greenfly  be  watched  and  brushed  off.  Carnations  and 
Picotees  plants  to  be  wrell  watered,  and  as  the  stems  spindle  to  be  tied  to 
stakes.  Dahlias  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  unless  in  those  favour¬ 
able  situations  where,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  they  can  be  planted 
out.  Hollyhocks  should  now  be  planted,  and  the  old  stools  looked  to, 
and  the  shoots  thinned  out.  Kanunculuses  and  Anemones  should  be  at¬ 
tended  to,  the  beds  stirred,  and  wdien  dry  weather  prevails,  to  be  watered 
betw-een  the  rows.  Tulips  will  now  be  in  full  bloom,  and  should  have 
their  awning  placed  over  them  w-here  care  is  given  to  them,  and  in  fact 
whichever  wTay  the  florist  looks,  or  w  hatever  may  be  his  especial  favourites, 
he  will  now  find  abundance  of  occupation. 


AASWEES  TO  COEEESPOADEATS. 

Eeceived,  communications  from  C.  T.  ;  A.  H.  ;  J.  A. ;  J.  J. ;  Lily ;  S.  E.  H. 

H. — The  Crystal  Palace  Show  will  be  held  on  May  23rd,  and  there  are  arrange¬ 
ments  being  made  for  the  Birmingham  Eose  Show. 

Eosa.— Ao  !  we  do  not  at  all  approve  of  the  confusion  in  Eose  lists,  made  by  the 
mania  for  botanic  subdivisions  ;  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Eivers  may  not  be  quite  so 
scientific,  but  it  is  the  best  for  all  practical  purposes  ;  and  the  papers  to  w7hich  you 
allude  lose  much  of  their  value,  we  think,  from  the  writer  not  keeping  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  divisions. 
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BEDDING  VERBENAS. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  large  number  of  varieties  contained  in  the 
different  catalogues  of  this  useful  bedding-plant,  and  the  statement  put 
forth  every  year  of  new  and  valuable  kinds  suitable  for  bedding,  I  think 
that  we  are  very  deficient  indeed  in  the  number  of  really  first-rate  sorts. 
If  we  take,  e.g.,  Purple  King  as  the  pattern  of  a  bedding  Verbena,  which 
I  humbly  conceive  it  to  be,  I  would  ask  how  many  varieties  are  there  of 
other  colours  of  the  same  character  ?  and  the  answer  must  be,  very  few 
indeed.  In  order  that  a  Verbena  should  be  suitable  for  this  purpose,  it 
ought  to  be  short-jointed,  not  too  vigorous  in  growth,  and  free  in  flower¬ 
ing  :  it  will  then  cover  the  bed  with  bloom,  instead  of,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  being  quite  bare  in  the  centre  of  the  bed.  Another  point  to  be 
remembered  is,  that  all  parti-coloured  or  eyed  flowers  are  unsuitable  for 
this  purpose,  that  is,  when  the  strict  rules  of  colouring  are  carried  out  : 
the  eye  detracts  from  the  beauty  of  the  bed,  if  it  be  of  a  different  colour ; 
thus,  a  blue  with  a  white  eye,  or  scarlet  with  yellow  eye,  are  inadmissible 
as  really  good  bedding-plants ;  but  a  blue  with  a  deep  shade  of  the  same 
colour  in  the  centre,  or  a  scarlet  with  very  dark  centre  of  the  same  hue, 
would  be  effective.  Bearing  these  points,  then,  in  view,  I  will  give  what 
seem  to  me,  after  many  years’  experience,  the  best  of  the  bedding  kinds 
under  their  various  colours  : — 

White. 

Mrs.  Holford :  a  large  and  vigorous  grower ;  the  colour  is  a  greenish- 
white,  and  not  sufficiently  pure. 

Snowflake  :  a  purer  white,  and  better  than  the  preceding. 

White,  with  dark  centre. 

Some  admire  these  for  beds,  but  I  think  they  are  wanting  in  effect. 
The  best  are — 

I 

Fairest  of  the  Fair  :  white,  with  violet  eye. 

Earl  of  Shaftesbury  :  white,  with  crimson  eye. 

Viscount  Emlyn :  white,  with  crimson  eye. 

Peach. 

Great  Eastern :  a  large  tinted  flower,  and  effective. 

Salmon. 

Ida  :  a  pretty  rosy-tinted  flower,  with  a  very  smooth  and  even  truss. 

Reddish-scarlet . 

General  Simpson  :  a  very  large,  old,  but  fine  soft-looking  variety. 

Scarlet. 

Defiance :  a  very  large,  old,  and  good  flower. 

Foxhunt er  :  very  fine,  good  trusses ;  light  eye. 

Lord  Raglan :  an  old,  but  very  effective  flower;  a  beautiful  soft  carmine- 
scarlet. 
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Crimson. 

Geant  des  Batailles  :  brilliant  colour,  with  dark  centre ;  a  most  effective 
variety. 

Admiral  Dundas  :  a  fine  old  variety,  shaded  with  red. 

Jean  Bart :  red,  tinted  with  a  dark-clarety  hue ;  very  excellent. 

Mulberry. 

Ariosto :  an  excellent  variety  of  many  years*  standing,  but  still  unsur¬ 
passed  by  its  class. 

Bur  pie. 

Purple  King  :  fine  dark-purple ;  a  most  excellent  bedder. 

Azucena  :  fine  slaty-purple  ;  very  good. 

Zampa  :  a  bright  plum-purple,  and  very  good. 

Blue. 

Garibaldi  :  the  best  in  its  class  ;  but  we  are  sadly  deficient  in  good 
blues. 

The  above  list  is  but  a  short  one ;  but  I  think  this  is  better  than  en¬ 
cumbering  it  with  too  many  varieties,  and  I  think  it  is  a  reliable  one. 

X. 


ROSY  RECOLLECTIONS. 

No.  3. 

November,  the  much  maligned, — for  "when  do  hounds  run  better, 
or  when  are  Rose-trees  transplanted  more  successfully  ? — November 
brought  me  one  of  those  matted  packages  which  we  florists  love  so  well. 
There  is  excitement  in  unpacking  one’s  first  tailed-coat,  first  gun,  first 
pair  of  “  tops  but  it  is  transitory,  and  does  not  return ;  whereas  the 
gladness  of  opening  those  big  bundles  and  robust  hampers  fades  not,  but 
is  a  joy  for  ever.  My  gardener  and  I  surveyed  the  under-gardene. 
jealously,  as  he  bore  our  treasure  from  the  carrier’s  cart,  keenly  watching, 
as  some  mother  and  mother-in-law  might  watch  the  minutest  action  of  a 
new  nursemaid,  permitted  to  carry,  for  the  first  time.  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  baby.  No  sooner  had  we  reached  the  garden-house  than,  wuldly 
regardless  of  the  expense,  recklessly  forgetful  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s 
Waste  not ,  Want  not, — wherein,  you  may  remember,  an  economical  youth 
produces,  at  an  archery  meeting,  a  piece  of  string  which  he  had  saved, 
and  wins  the  first  prize  in  a  canter, — I  rushed,  open-knifed,  at  my  pros¬ 
trate  package,  anxiously  as  an  archaeologist  at  the  last  new  thing  in 
mummies.  One  by  one,  the  tall  clean  standards  were  uplifted,  tenderly 
and  delicately,  lest  harm  be  done  to  branch  or  fibrous  root ;  and  those 
parchment  “tallies,”  which  always  twist  and  curl  themselves  into  the 
most  inconvenient  positions,  like  worms  who  dislike  the  hook,  were  read 
with  as  much  enthusiastic  interest  as  though  the  trees  were  in  their  fullest 
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bloom.  u  That ’s  the  Rose  we  saw  at  Mr.  So-and-So’s.”  “  Hear  what 
Mr.  Rivers  says  of  this  ;  ”  and  out  comes  the  little  red  book.  “  That  ’s 
the  bloom  painted  in  Mr  Paul’s  work/’  etc.,  etc. 

And  then  we  started  in  procession  for  the  rosarium,  I  and  my  gardener 
bearing  our  bundles  as  proudly  as  the  Lictors  bore  the  fasces  of  old,  and 
the  rear  being  brought  up  by  our  aide  de  camp  with  a  wheel-barrow  of 
rich,  fine  soil.  Nothing  could  well  surpass  in  solemnity  the  dignified  air 
of  our  demeanour,  grandly  and  yet  calmly  majestic,  as  of  men  who  essay 
a  most  momentous  exploit,  but  feel  no  fear.  Had  we  been  selected  by  a 
committee  of  crowned  heads  to  turn  the  first  sod  of  some  new,  grand, 
universal  railway,  or  had  we  been  conquering  heroes  about  to  plant  our 
standard  on  some  height  or  citadel  just  won  from  flying  foes,  our  counte¬ 
nances  could  not  have  shone  with  a  more  complete  satisfaction. 

And  now,  upon  these  rosy  recollections,  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
over  a  summer  garden,  there  sweeps  a  sudden  gloom.  Those  flowers, 
so  loved,  so  reverenced,  tended  so  carefully,  watched  so  patiently,  bloom 
no  more  save  in  the  loyal  memory  of  those  who  honour  “auld  lang  syne.” 
Four  only  of  that  four-and-twenty,  which,  when  I  first  wooed  the  Rose, 
were  the  belles  of  the  season,  welcomed  into  our  gardens  with  almost  as 
much  enthusiasm  as  Denmark’s  Rose  to  her  new  English  home,  four 
only,  Baronne  Prevost,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Coupe  d’Hebe,  and  Boula  de 
Nanteuil,  are  now  admitted  to  the  levees  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers.  “  I 
came  to  the  place  of  my  youth,  and  I  said,  f  The  Roses  of  my  youth, 
where  they  ?’  And  Echo  answered, f  Oh,  you  and  the  Roses  of  your  youth 
begone;  we  don’t  grow  such  rubbish  nowadays!”’  Ah,  thoughtless, 
not  to  say  ungentlemanly  Echo !  Nimium  ne  crede  colori.  Despise  not 
those  Roses  of  the  past,  for,  twenty  years  hence,  it  will  be  with  these  as 
with  them ;  and  some  vulgar  upstart  of  an  Echo  will  inform  posterity 
that  thy  vaunted  blooms  were — rubbish.  Be  satisfied,  and  more  than 
satisfied,  with  that  which  is  before  thee.  Thankful  contentment  is  the 
fresh,  full  spring,  whence  flows  the  florist’s  never-failing  joy ;  and  hap¬ 
piest  he  who  bends  to  admire  the  commonest,  the  lowliest  flower,  the  wee, 
modest  Daisy,  rather  than  not  admire  at  all. 

Continuing  my  retrospect,  I  am  now  reminded  of  a  most  impressive 
epoch,  my  first  debut  as  an  exhibitor  of  Roses.  For  I,  like  Norval,  “  had 
heard  of  battles,”  and  the  time  came  when  my  father,  like  Mr.  Norval 
senior,  found  it  quite  impossible  “  to  keep  his  only  son,  myself,  at  home,” 
or  prevent  me  from  sallying  forth  to  fight  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses. 
The  Reverend  Jones,  my  neighbour,  had  long  maintained  an  absolute 
monarchy  at  all  our  country  flower-shows,  and  it  was  time  to  hurl  the 
tyrant  from  his  throne.  I  am  afraid  that  1  was  jealous  of  Jones.  To 
see  him  smiling  and  purring  over  victorious  Roses,  surrounded  by  no  end 
of  pretty  girls ;  to  hear  the  latter  praising  and  extolling  Jones,  as  though 
he  had  made  the  Roses  himself,  was  rather  more  than  I  could  stand. 
He  was  a  formidable  foe ;  but  I  felt  myself  aggrieved,  like  the  old  lady’s 
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parrot,  and  thirsted  for  Jones’s  gore.  You  know  the  story  of  the  old 
lady’s  parrot; — how  he  escaped  from  his  cage;  and  wandering  into  the 
inn  yard  opposite;  was  immediately  attacked  by  a  gigantic  raven ;  and 
how  his  alarmed  mistress;  espying  the  battle  from  afar,  rushed  to  the 
rescue,  caught  up  her  bleeding  favourite;  and  was  astounded  to  hear  his 
plucky  expostulations;  “  Set  me  down ,  missus,  set  me  down.  Big  brute 
has  broke  my  leg.  Fit  have  a  go  at  him.  Fit  have  a  go  at  him.”  So 
with  me ;  if  Jones  broke  not  my  leg;  he  metaphorically  trod  upon  my 
most  sensitive  corn;  and  I  determined  to  “  have  a  go  at  him.” 

I  went  into  training  forthwith.  I  studied  the  catalogues  more  closely 
than  ever;  and  added  a  hundred  trees  to  my  stock.  I  remembered;  with 
the  liveliest  and  most  unchristian  gratification;  that  Jones  showed  his 
Roses  in  ginger-beer  bottles;  and  that  Mr.  Lane;  of  Berkhampstead;  had 
kindly  explained  to  me  all  the  details  of  his  exhibition  boxes,  and  had 
lent  me  a  zinc  tube  for  a  pattern.  Oh,  would  I  not  astonish  pay  friend, 
and  punish  him  for  his  execrable  disloyalty  in  sticking  the  Flower  Queen 
into  a  pop-bottle  !  S.  B.  H. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

L’  Exposition  de  la  Societe  Imperiale  et  Centrale  d’ Horticulture. 

(Paris,  May  9-16.) 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting,  as  our  friends  across  the  water  call 
it,  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  society,  which  holds  much  the 
same  position  in  France  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  does  in 
England  ;  but  its  exhibitions  are  a  very  different  thing  to  ours ;  they  are, 
for  instance,  open  for  a  week,  in  fact  used  to  be  for  two  months ;  and  as  a 
consequence  they  must  be  entirely  different.  This  year,  it  was  held 
in  the  heart  of  Paris,  under  a  large  tent,  the  ground  being  laid  out  as  a 
grass-garden,  in  which  beds  were  formed,  and  in  these  were  plunged  the 
various  productions ;  and  notwithstanding  the  vain-glorious  declamations 
of  some  of  the  French  papers,  that  they  surpass  the  world  as  gardeners, 
an  Englishman  might  well  be  proud  at  the  immense  superiority  of  culture 
exhibited  by  his  own  countrymen.  The  amateur  element  also  was  mainly 
wanting,  professional  gardeners  being  almost  the  only  exhibitors.  The 
Orchids  would  raise  a  smile  on  the  countenances  of  such  growers  as 
Veitch,  Williams,  Hay,  and  Warner.  The  Pelargoniums  were  about  one- 
tenth  the  size  of  those  exhibited  by  Turner  and  Hobson  and  others,  whilst 
the  forced  fruits  were,  at  any  rate,  deficient  in  size ;  of  their  flavour  we 
can  say  nothing.  Amongst  the  novelties  were  some  curious  and  striking 
new  Italian  Verbenas,  a  fine  white  bedding  Geranium,  which  quite 
surpasses  Madame  Vaucher,  and  a  beautiful  bedding  Verbena,  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Lefebvre,  which  we  believe  will  form  a  most  decided  acquisition. 
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Many  of  the  new  plants  introduced  into  England  by  Messrs.  Low, 
Yeitch,  Standish,  and  others,  were  exhibited  there  in  a  small  state  ;  in  fact, 
our  neighbours  grow  merely  for  sale,  and  never  have,  as  a  rule,  speci¬ 
men  plants.  On  the  whole,  the  Exhibition,  though  pretty,  was  to  our 
minds  very  poor  indeed. 

Royal  Botanic  Society,  May  13. 

The  first  of  the  great  metropolitan  shows  of  the  season,  and  main¬ 
taining  the  high  reputation  that  the  Eegent’s  Park  exhibitions  have  held 
for  many  years.  Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  various  productions 
exhibited  ;  while  some  novelties  of  a  remarkable  character  were  brought 
forward.  As  usual  at  the  May  show,  the  Azaleas  formed  the  most 
striking  features,  and  Puses  one  of  the  most  interesting.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  perfection  of  the  plants  shown  by  Messrs.  Turner  and  Veitch, 
especially  Iveyana,  Optima,  Broughtonii,  and  Sinensis,  Mr.  Turner 
was,  as  usual,  first  in  Pelargoniums ;  his  plants  were  Fairest  of  the  Fair, 
Sunset,  Ariel,  Picnic,  Virginia,  Desdemona,  Empress  Eugenie,  Rose  Celes¬ 
tial,  Beadsman,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Candidate  and  Lilacina .  Amongst 
Fancy  Pelargoniums  were  Arabella  Goddard,  Delicatum,  Roi  des  Fan- 
taisies,  Acme,  Queen  of  the  Valley,  Clemanthe,  Clara  Novello,  Modestum, 
Negro,  and  Cloth  of  Silver.  In  Puses,  some  magnificent  plants  were  con¬ 
tributed  by  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  of  Berkhampstead,  and  Mr.  William 
Paul.  Our  preference  is  decidedly  for  smaller  plants,  but  many,  we 
know,  admire  these  huge  monsters,  with  their  forest  of  stakes ;  amongst 
the  finest  were  Charles  Laivson,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Leon  des  Combats, 
Baronne  Prevost,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Paul  Ricant.  We  hope  ere  long 
we  shall  see  more  of  the  newer  varieties,  for  one  gets  tired  of  seeing  the 
same  plants  year  after  year.  Pansies  were  shown  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers,  and  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention  ;  and  some  excellent  stands  of 
Verbenas  were  also  exhibited.  Amongst  the  novelties  were  two  interesting 
Clematis,  from  Mr.  Standish,  of  Ascot,  one  having  double  white  flowers 
of  a  large  size,  the  other,  large  single  ones  of  violet ;  a  fine  violet-striped 
Petunia  from  Mr.  Holland,  in  the  way  of  Flower  of  the  Day,  figured 
by  us  in  our  last  volume,  and  several  seedling  Pelargoniums  from  Mr. 
Turner,  etc.,  of  which  we  shall  see  more  by-and-by. 

Crystal  Palace,  May  23. 

Coming  so  lately  from  the  exhibition  held  in  Paris,  we  were  perhaps 
the  more  struck  by  the  magnificent  display  on  this  day  than  we  have 
heretofore  been,  although  we  have  always  felt  that  for  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience,  there  is  no  place  so  suited  for  a  grand  floral  display  as  this 
Palace  of  the  People,  and  the  exhibition  to-day  was  indeed  a  grand  one ; 
the  plants  filled  the  whole  length  of  the  nave  in  a  double  row,  while  the 
fruits  were  placed  in  one  of  the  transepts,  and  the  new  plants  were  at  one 
end  of  the  nave  in  the  centre.  Nothing  could  possibly  surpass  the 
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magnificent  foliage  and  healtliy  appearance  of,  with  very  few  exceptions,  ail 
the  plants  exhibited.  Without  attempting  to  enumerate  the  various  pro¬ 
ductions,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  simply  pointing  out  some  of  the 
most  noticeable  features  in  our  special  department.  Large  pot  Roses 
were  not,  we  think,  in  such  good  condition  as  usual,  but  a  collection  sent 
by  Mr.  Turner,  in  eight-inch  pots,  was  excellent :  it  contained  Baronne 
Prevost,  Madame  Damaizin  (tea),  La  Renee,  Dr.  Bretonneau,  Madame 
Charles  Wood  (new),  Madame  Boll,  Madame  Bravy  (tea),  Model  of  Per¬ 
fection  (new),  a  most  beautiful  plant,  Catherine  Guillot,  and  President ;  in 
cut  Roses,  there  were  large  collections  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  and  Mr.  William  Paul ;  amongst  the  best  in  the  former  collection 
wrere  La  Boule  d’or  (tea),  Louise  Chaix,  Franchise  Lacharme,  beautiful, 
figured  in  our  last  number,  Madame  Furtado,  Eugene  Appert,  Madame 
Charles  Wood,  Alphonse  Damaizin  (very  full),  Souvenir  de  Comte  Cavour, 
and  a  beautiful  box  of  yellow  Roses,  containing  Marquise  de  Foucault , 
Louise  de  Savoie,  Safrano,  Solfaterre,  Viscomtesse  de  Cazes,  and  Madame 
William.  In  Pelargoniums,  some  splendid  plants  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  of  Shardeloes  (who  took  first  prize,  beating  Mr.  Turner),  by  Mr. 
Turner,  and  the  Messrs.  Prazer;  Lady  Canning  in  Mr.  Bailey’s,  and 
Empress  Eugenie  in  Mr.  Turner’s,  were  admirable  examples  of  beautiful 
culture  and  training.  In  fancy  Pelargoniums  there  were  some  very  fine 
specimens ;  a  collection  of  somewhat  smaller  plants,  shown  by  Mr.  Turner, 
was  admirable,  he  also  taking  first  prize  for  the  following  six : — Acme, 
Queen  of  the  Valley,  Clara  Novello,  Bridesmaid,  Cloth  of  Silver,  and 
Celestial.  Some  very  fine  seedlings  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hoyle;  Diadem, 
a  rich  rosy-purple,  of  large  size  and  exquisite  shape,  was  awarded  a  first 
prize;  The  Artist,  a  large  warm  rose-coloured  flower,  wras  placed  second; 
Alexandra,  a  beautiful  flower,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  Belle,  but  better  in 
shape  and  substance,  was  third ;  Prince  of  Wales,  scarlet,  was  fourth  : 
these  are  all  excellent  flowers,  and  worthy  of  the  high  distinction  they 
have  obtained. 

We  never  saw  finer  plants  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias  than  those  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  J ames  ;  the  colours  were  beautifully  clear  and  well  marked, 
and  deserved  the  high  praises  which  they  received.  Some  fine  stands 
of  cut  florists’  flowers  were  exhibited  ;  six  of  Tulips,  three  of  Verbenas, 
and  thirteen  of  Pansies.  It  was  a  little  too  late  for  the  former,  conse¬ 
quently  Mr.  Turner’s  flowers  were  too  expanded,  or  their  size  and  ex¬ 
cellence  would  have  won  for  them  the  place  taken  by  Mr.  Hunt,  who 
obtained  first  prize  with  Magnum  Bonum,  Anastasia,  Maid  of  Orleans, 
Royal  Sovereign,  Garibaldi  (seedling),  Polyphemus,  Seedling,  General 
Barneveld,  Madonna,  Strong’s  Queen,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Vivid, 
Romeo,  Triomphe  Royale,  Victoria  Regina,  D.  of  Sutherland,  Blaemart, 
George  Hayward  (a  perfect  gem),  Heroine,  Pandora,  Lady  Downes,  and 
Lord  Denman.  Verbenas  came  from  Rugby  and  Coventry.  Mr.  Treen, 
who  took  first  and  second  prizes,  had  some  magnificent  trusses  of  the 
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following: — Foxhunt er ,  Magnificent ,  Rugby  Hero  (very  fine),  Snowflake, 
Geant  des  Batailles,  Apollo,  Firefly,  Grand  Eastern,  La  Gloire,  Mrs. 
Harrison,  Nemesis,  Decorator,  Venus,  Julie,  Miss  Field,  Auricula,  Lord 
Raglan,  Mrs.  Moore,  Kate,  Rainbow,  Mrs.  Pennington,  Kenilworth,  and 
Countess  of  Aylesford.  Mr.  Perkins,  of  Coventry,  was  third,  with  some 
fine  blooms,  including  liis  own  Lord  Leigh,  an  excellent  scarlet.  In  Pan¬ 
sies  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing  were  first,  with  a  good  box  of 
blooms;  and  they  bad,  moreover,  a  large  number  of  fancy  Pansies, 
among  which  were  Mr.  Nethercote  (dark  claret),  with  a  light  edge  round 
the  five  petals,  and  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  a  curious  reddish-claret  flower. 

Amongst  novelties  Mr.  Standish  exhibited  his  new  Japanese  Clematis, 
which  we  hope  to  figure,  and  Mr.  Bull  some  of  his  new  seedling  Mimulus, 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  Mimulus  cupreus  and  Gaiety.  There  were 
also  many  other  novelties,  but  our  space  forbids  us  to  notice  them.  We 
may  congratulate  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  on  having  secured  a  most 
admirable  display,  and  on  being  favoured  with  a  fine  day,  and  its  neces¬ 
sary  consequence,  a  large  attendance ;  and  every  attention  was  given  by 
Mr.  Houghton,  the  indefatigable  secretary  of  the  flower  shows. 


CATALOGUES. 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Sons,  Spring  List  of  Soft -Wooded,  Bedding, 

and  other  Plants,  1863.  Wellington  Road  Nursery,  St.  John’s  Wood . 
Messrs.  F.  A.  Smith’s  Catalogue  of  New  Flowers,  etc. 

The  Wellington  Hoad  IN  ursery  has  been  so  long  celebrated  for  the 
enterprise  with  which  it  introduces  novelties  amongst  us,  whether  of 
home  or  foreign  growth,  that  this  annual  catalogue  is  looked  for  with 
no  ordinary  curiosity.  This  year  it  sustains  its  well-deserved  character, 
and  many  valuable  things  are  announced ;  many  of  these  we  have  our¬ 
selves  seen,  others  have  obtained  favourable  notices  at  our  great  exhibi¬ 
tions,  while  the  character  of  the  raisers  of  others  leads  us  to  form  a 
favourable  idea  of  their  productions.  We  have  here  Mr.  Grieve’s  new 
Geraniums,  Mr.  Edmunds’ s  Verbenas,  and  Mr.  Banks’s  Fuchsias,  amongst 
a  host  of  other  productions. 

Messrs.  Smith’s  Catalogue  contains  a  vast  number  of  novelties,  both 
of  their  own  and  other  cultivators,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  compre¬ 
hensive  list  of  most  of  the  productions  of  value  that  are  appearing  during 
the  present  season. 

CALENDAR  OE  OPERATIONS.— JUNE. 

Greenhouse. — There  is  little  to  be  added  to  or  altered  in  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  for  last  month.  Greenfly  is  the  great  enemy  to  be  guarded 
against,  and  frequent  fumigations  ought  to  be  adopted ;  “  Prevention  is 
better  than  cure”  is  always  a  safe  rule  to  follow,  and  we  would  strongly 
urge  it  to  be  done  even  where  no  insects  are  seen.  Primula,  Cineraria, 
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and  Calceolaria  seed  should  be  now  sown  for  next  year,  and  Balsams, 
Japan  Lilies,  Fuchsias,  Gladiolus,  and  other  plants  for  the  autumn  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  greenhouse,  should  be  looked  after.  Give  manure-water  to 
Pelargoniums. 

Flower  Garden . — A  great  deal  must  needs  be  done  now.  All  bedding 
out  that  has  been  left  unfinished  should  be  completed ;  but,  except  in 
very  few  situations,  there  will  hardly  be  any  plants  that  are  not  in  their 
summer  quarters.  We  ourselves  began  to  bed  out  on  the  15 th  April, 
earlier  than  we  ever  recollect;  and  there  has  not  been  a  check  on  the 
plants  since.  They  should  be  put  out  in  moderately  dry  weather.  We 
would  recommend  some  of  our  friends  who  live  in  sheltered  and  warm 
nooks  to  try  some  of  the  Cannas,  Bicinus,  etc.,  advertised  by  some 
of  the  London  houses,  such  as  Barr  and  Sugden,  Carters,  etc.  When 
planted,  a  good  hole  should  be  dug,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  fresh 
manure  put  in.  They  require  as  much  heat  as  possible  at  the  root,  being 
natives  of  a  tropical  climate ;  and  this  is  the  way  in  which,  even  in  the 
warmer  summer  climate  of  Paris,  their  growth  is  effected. 

Florists’  Flowers.— Auriculas  should  have  the  bloom-lieads  pinched  off, 
Avhere  seed  is  not  required,  and  be  kept  well  exposed  to  the  air ;  and, 
where  it  can  be  done  with  caution,  a  gentle  shower  will  revive  them,  but 
they  must  not  be  soaked.  As  they  are  now  making  growth,  a  little  weak 
manure-water  may  be  given  to  them,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  month, 
w7hen  they  ought  to  be  let  to  rest  comparatively,  and  allowed  to  make  their 
growth  again  after  the  potting  up  in  August.  Carnations  and  Pinks 
should  be  well  watched  after,  greenfly  carefully  brushed  off,  and  top- 
dressed  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Chrysanthemums  should  now  be 
shifted  into  blooming-pots,  and  stopped  to  induce  dwarfness  of  growth. 
Dahlias  may  be  planted  out;  it  is  always  desirable  to  place  the  main 
stake  at  once  to  the  plant,  and  place  three  others  so  that  when  the  plant 
makes  growth  it  may  be  tied  to  these,  and  so  kept  firm.  Hollyhocks 
should  also  be  in  their  blooming-places,  and  looked  after  from  time  to 
time ;  when  they  are  forward,  stakes  should  be  put  to  them  at  once. 
Pinks  should  be  disbudded,  and  pipings  made  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
Boses  will  now  be  every  day  expanding  their  beauties,  and  charming  us 
with  their  beauties  and  fragrance.  Make  careful  notes  of  all  the  newer 
kinds,  for  a  weeding  must  take  place. 

Tulips  should  have  the  seed-pods  picked  off,  and  when  the  bulbs  ripen 
(which  may  be  ascertained  by  the  stalk  bending  without  being  broken) 
should  be  taken  up  and  stored  away  in  paper  bags,  or  in  drawers  made 
expressly  for  them. 

ABSWEBS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Received,  letters  of  J.  J.  ;  C.  T. ;  X. ;  S.  R..  11.  ;  J.  S. ;  Rosa,  etc. 

J.  J. — Mariner,  the  great  Azalea  grower,  lives  at  Dresden,  Saxony.  Ycrvaene,  at 
Ghent.  There  are  two,  father  and  son  ;  the  father  the  best  known. 

C.  T. —  v¥e  can  believe  anything  of  the  body  of  which  you  write. 

Rosa. — The  Birmingham  Rose  Show  is  fixed  for  July  IGth  and  17th. 
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PROPAGATION  OF  THE  HYACINTH  IN  HOLLAND. 

Propagation  by  Offsets. — The  Hyacinth  propagates  itself  naturally  by 
offsets  and  by  seeds.  But  both  these  operations  are  too  slow  to  supply 
the  great  demand  which  exists  for  this  flower  at  Haarlem,  and  hence 
art  has  been  brought  to  nature’s  aid.  To  induce  the  bulbs  to  throw  out 
offsets,  two  methods  are  adopted,  and  both  of  these  are  curious  and  most 
interesting.  One  mode  is  by  making  three,  or  sometimes  four  deep  cuts 
across  the  bottom  of  the  bulb. 

AT  hen  the  knife  has  gone  deep  enough,  the  bulb,  which  is  plump  and  full 
of  juice,  emits  a  peculiar  crackling  sound,  and  this  is  a  guide  to  the  operator. 
The  wounds  inflicted  in  this  manner  destroy  the  germ  of  the  flower-stem 
already  formed  for  the  following  year,  and  divide  the  lower  portion  of  the 
bulb  into  six  parts,  or,  in  the  case  of  larger  bulbs,  into  eight  parts.  After 
this  operation  is  performed,  the  bulbs  are  laid  on  the  beds  and  covered 
with  dry  sand.  They  remain  in  this  position  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and 
are  then  taken  into  the  drying-room  and  spread  out  on  its  shelves.  Here 
they  are  kept  until  the  autumn,  when  they  are  planted  like  other  Hya¬ 
cinths  in  the  open  ground.  During  the  following  winter  and  spring, 
young  bulbs  are  formed  in  considerable  numbers  at  the  edges  of  the  cuts. 
These  young  ones  are  taken  up  at  the  proper  season,  removed  from  the 
parent  and  planted  in  nursery-beds,  where  they  are  treated  in  all  respects 
like  the  older  Hyacinths. 

The  second  method  practised  in  propagation  differs  from  the  first, 
both  in  the  manner  of  operating  on  the  bulb  and  in  its  results.  A  slice 
of  the  under  part  of  the  bulb  in  this  case  is  cut  or  scooped  out,  and  the 
circular  layers  of  wThich  it  is  formed  are  exposed  to  the  view. 

The  bulbs  prepared  in  this  manner  require  much  more  careful  treat¬ 
ment  afterwards  than  those  which  are  cut  in  the  other  way.  They  are 
dried  in  the  open  air  before  they  are  taken  into  the  drying-room,  and 
they  must  be  looked  at  frequently  afterwards,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  be¬ 
come  mouldy  or  to  rot.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  mix  a  little  dry 
sand  amongst  them  in  order  to  preserve  them.  Extremes  of  dryness  or 
of  moisture  must  be  carefully  avoided.  In  August  or  September  they 
are  planted  in  the  open  beds,  and  remain  there  until  the  following  sum¬ 
mer,  during  which  period  a  crop  of  young  bulbs  has  been  formed  on  the 
under  side  of  the  old  ones.  These  are  taken  off  in  autumn  and  planted 
out  singly,  in  nurseries,  like  the  others. 

There  are  two  or  three  curious  circumstances  connected  with  these 
methods  of  producing  young  Hyacinths  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  The 
bulbs  treated  in  the  way  first  mentioned  produce  young  ones  larger  in 
size  but  fewer  in  number  than  those  which  are  treated  in  the  second  way. 
In  the  first  instance  the  bulbs  are  formed  at  the  edges  of  the  cuts,  while 
in  the  second  they  come  out  all  over  the  under  surface.  Again,  the  bulbs 
formed  by  the  first  method  send  up  leaves  during  the  first  spring,  while 
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those  produced  upon  the  second  plan  do  not  show  any  sign  above  ground 
of  their  existence  below.  Some  varieties  of  the  Hyacinth  succeed  best 
when  treated  in  the  first  way,  and  others  appear  to  prefer  the  second. 
For  example,  the  well-known  kind  named  “  Waterloo”  does  best  when 
propagated  in  the  second  way,  and  I  believe  it  is  generally  multiplied  in 
this  manner  by  the  growers  at  Haarlem. 

The  time  required  for  these  young  bulbs  to  come  to  maturity,  that  is, 
to  be  fit  for  the  market,  varies  with  the  different  varieties.  Four  or  five 
years  is  about  the  average  time  required  by  those  produced  by  the  first- 
mentioned  plan,  and  five  or  six  years  for  the  smaller  ones  produced  by 
the  second.  Every  year  during  this  period  they  are  taken  up  in  the 
summer  and  replanted  in  the  autumn. 

By  Seeds. — As  the  time  required  to  bring  Hyacinths  to  maturity  from 
seed  is  so  dong, — seven  or  eight  years,  according  to  the  variety, — the 
propagation  about  Flaarlem  is  managed  by  offsets  as  I  have  already  de¬ 
scribed.  Indeed,  were  the  time  shorter,  the  propagation  of  the  existing 
kinds  would  have  to  be  done  by  offsets,  as  seedlings  would  not  reproduce 
kinds  identical  with  their  parents.  Every  grower,  however,  is  anxious  to 
obtain  new  and  superior  varieties,  and  these  can  be  had  only  from  seed. 
Hyacinth  seeds  ripen  in  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  are 
usually  sown  in  October.  Large  pots  or  pans  are  used  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  seedlings  which  spring  up  are  allowed  to  remain  without  being 
moved  for  three  or  four  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  seed-pans  and  treated  like  the  other  bulbs.  Some  sorts  show 
a  weak  bloom  about  the  third  or  fourth  year,  but  four  or  five  years  more 
are  required  to  bring  the  bulb  to  maturity.  And  then,  after  all  this  time, 
if  the  grower  gets  one  out  of  a  hundred,  distinct  and  worth  propagating, 
he  is  considered  peculiarly  fortunate. 

Hybridizing  in  that  certain  way  with  regard  to  results  which  is  under¬ 
stood  and  practised  by  our  florists  with  Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  etc.,  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  practised  with  the  Hyacinth  at  Haarlem.  Indeed 
the  long  time  required  before  the  results  can  be  even  guessed  at  is  not 
encouraging,  and  a  longer  time  after  that  is  necessary  to  produce  a  stock 
for  the  market.  We  have  seen  that  three  or  four  years  must  elapse  be¬ 
fore  a  weak  bloom  is  produced  to  give  an  indication  of  the  nature  of  the 
seedling,  and  as  many  more  must  pass  by  before  the  plant  arrives  at  ma¬ 
turity.  Then,  if  it  be  really  good  and  worthy  of  propagation,  the  fortu¬ 
nate  raiser  possesses  only  one  bulb  !  Years  after  that  must  pass  by  before 
he  can  have  a  sufficient  quantity  to  offer  it  for  sale.*  It  may  therefore 
take  the  time  of  an  ordinary  life  to  raise  a  Hyacinth  from  seed  and  have 
a  stock  sufficient  to  place  it  on  the  market. — Robert  Fortune ,  in  ‘  Gar¬ 
deners’  Chronicle ’ 

#  Some  kinds  are  much  more  difficult  to  increase  than  others.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  a  variety  to  remain  stationary  for  a  time  from  some  unknown  cause,  and  then, 
all  at  once,  make  a  fresh  start.  It  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  two  new  kinds 
offered  for  sale  in  the  same  year  have  been  raised  about  the  same  time. 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  CALCEOLARIA. 

It  is  wellnigh  impossible,  even  with  all  Mr.  Andrews’s  skill,  to  convey 
any  idea,  in  a  single  plate,  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  varieties  we 
have,  and  tbeir  perfect  form  and  almost  inconceivable  shades  of  colouring. 
A  more  beautiful  sight  cannot  be  imagined  than  is  annually  presented  to 
those  who  favour  the  Woodlands  Nursery  with  a  visit  during  the  month 
of  May  and  early  part  of  June,  where  nearly  one  thousand  plants  are 
grown,  and  not  two  exactly  alike,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  large,  round, 
well- inflated  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  a  healthy 
green  foliage  which  contrasts  well  with  the  flowers.  The  colours  which 
predominate  in  this  class  of  plants  are  such  as  are  not  to  be  seen  in  any 
other ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  shrubby  varieties,  they 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  that  peculiarly  delicate  and  graceful  beauty 
of  the  sub-slirubby  kinds,  such  as  can  be  obtained  from  a  packet  of  seed. 
Their  cultivation  is  very  simple.  The  great  matter  is  to  keep  them  clear 
from  greenfly,  which  should  be  eradicated  immediately  they  are  perceived, 
by  a  strong  fumigation  of  tobacco  for  two  successive  nights ;  if  this  is 
neglected,  failure  in  growing  them  is  certain.  If  seed  is  sown  in  July  the 
plants  will  flower  the  following  May,  and  if  pinched  back  once  or  twice 
they  may  be  made  to  flower  in  June.  This  mode  of  cultivation  is  now 
generally  adopted  in  preference  to  propagating  plants  of  particular  sorts, 
as  there  is  an  almost  endless  variety  to  be  obtained  from  seed.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  pots  of  nicely -prepared  mould,  consisting  of  loam  and 
peat  with  plenty  of  silver  sand,  and  only  just  cover  the  seed;  being  care¬ 
ful  in  watering  and  also  in  shading,  so  that  the  seed  is  not  exposed  to  the 
sun  until  the  plants  are  a  good  size.  As  soon  as  the  plants  can  be  at  all 
handled,  they  may  be  pricked  out  thinly  in  pans  of  well-prepared  soil, 
and,  as  often  as  they  require  it,  to  be  repotted  until  they  get  into  32- 
or  24-sized  pots,  which  are  large  enough  for  them  to  flower  in  the  first 
year.  J.  Dobson. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  June  17th. 

Another  magnificent  display  of  flowers,  held,  as  before,  in  the  nave  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  building.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  finer  than  the 
greater  number  of  the  subjects  exhibited,  although  we  do  not  consider 
the  place  suitable  for  a  floral  display.  Amongst  the  objects  of  interest 
was  the  competition  for  Sir  W.  Dilke’s  prizes  for  table  decoration,  for 
which  there  was  a  large  number  of  entries;  originality  of  design  was, 
however,  painfully  absent ;  all  those  of  any  pretension  to  beauty  being 
modifications  of  the  original  design  of  Mr.  March,  with,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  more  than  questionable  addition  of  stuffed  birds .  There  was 
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also  exhibited  a  very  beautiful  jardiniere  of  glass  and  white  metal,  the 
invention  of  the  same  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these 
flower-stands,  consisting  of  a  table  with  a  tripod  foot,  a  stem  of  glass 
protected  by  white  or  silver  wire,  and  a  glass  top,  adapted  for  the  setting 
out  of  flowers,  but  especially  of  Roses.  The  design  was  one  of  peculiar 
richness  and  beauty,  and  the  glass  stem  (being  a  succession  of  round 
knobs)  gave  it  a  very  bright  appearance. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  show,  as  far  as  florists’  flowers  were  con¬ 
cerned,  was  the  Pelargoniums — as,  indeed,  is  always  the  case  at  the 
J une  shows ;  the  number  of  exhibitors,  is,  however,  very  few.  Whether 
others  consider  it  hopeless  to  attempt  it,  or  from  whatever  cause, 
there  are  not  so  many  competitors  as  we  might  expect ;  and  as  the 
Messrs.  Dobson,  of  Isleworth,  have  ceased  to  exhibit,  several  fine 
collections  have  been  withdrawn.  Mr.  Turner  was  first  in  show  Pe¬ 
largoniums,  and  the  Messrs.  Frazer  in  fancies,  whilst  they  obtained  equal 
firsts  in  the  spotted  or  French  kinds.  Amongst  amateurs,  Mr.  Nye, 
gardener  to  Miss  Foster,  Clewer  Manor,  was  first  with  some  mag¬ 
nificent  plants, — a  Sanspareil  which  he  exhibited  being  one  of  the  finest, 
if  not  the  very  finest  example  of  Pelargoniums  growing  we  have  ever 
witnessed.  The  more  remarkable  kinds  exhibited  were — Lord  Clyde, 
Desdemona,  Ariel,  Mr.  Marnock,  Spotted  Gem,  Viola,  William  Bull, 
Rose  Celestial,  Nestor,  Lady  Canning ,  and  Beauty  of  Reading.  Amongst 
fancies,  Delicatum,  Lady  Craven,  Clemanthe,  and  Roi  des  Fantaisies. 
Roses  were  exhibited  in  considerable  numbers,  and  although  hardly  yet 
to  be  seen  in  their  true  character,  there  were  some  remarkably  fine  blooms 
amongst  them.  The  Roses  of  last  year  were  those  which  excited  the  most 
interest.  We  noticed  Madame  Charles  Wood,  very  large ;  Louis  Dar- 
zens,  a  fine  white  :  Madame  Boutin,  light  purple ;  Franqois  Lacharme , 
Maurice  Benhardin,  fine  crimson ;  while  some  of  the  new  Roses  of  the 
present  season  bore  out  the  opinion  we  formed  when  in  Paris  last  year, 
that  few  of  any  importance  were  likely  to  be  added  to  our  catalogue  this 
season.  Due  d’ Anjou,  Deuil  de  Prince  Albert,  Jean  Goujon,  Gustave 
Rousseau,  were  amongst  those  shown ;  but  little  can  be  judged  of  their 
value  from  blooms  at  this  early  season. 

Seedling  Pelargoniums  were  exhibited  in  considerable  numbers,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  those  which  have  already  been  awarded  certifi¬ 
cates,  there  was  but  one  flower  of  really  great  merit,  and  that  was  one  of 
wonderful  beauty,  Achilles,  raised  by  Mr.  Hoyle,  of  Reading.  Some¬ 
what  in  the  style  of  Beauty  of  Reading,  with  intensely  dark  upper  petals, 
painted  lower  petals,  and  a  very  clear  white  throat,  and  of  exquisite  shape, 
this  is  a  first-class  flower.  Amongst  other  novelties  were  some  beautiful 
seedling  Mimulus,  hybrids  from  M.  cupreus  and  luteus,  raised  by 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  which  we  hope  to  figure  in  our 
next  number.  A  very  beautiful  double  Deutzia  from  Japan,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Standish,  of  Bagshot,  and  also  the  curious  Lychnis  Senao,  from 
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the  same  gentleman,  likely  to  prove  a  nice  herbaceous  plant  for  our 
gardens. 

Mr.  Ivery,  of  Dorking,  exhibited,  as  before,  a  very  beautiful  collection 
of  hardy  British  Ferns,  many  of  them  being  exceedingly  interesting 
varieties  of  well-known  species ;  in  fact,  there  seems  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  them.  They  were  most  admirably  grown,  and  might  well 
challenge  competition  with  any  collection  of  foreign  Ferns.  Of  these 
latter  there  were  two  very  fine  collections,  one  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bull,  of 
Chelsea,  containing  some  magnificent  specimens  of  Tree-ferns,  in  very 
excellent  health ;  the  other  by  Mr.  A.  Henderson,  of  Pine  Apple  Place. 
Orchids  were  sent  in  large  numbers,  and  filled  the  nave  with  their 
exquisite  fragrance;  while  huge  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  testified  to 
the  skill  of  the  gardeners  and  the  wealth  of  the  possessors.  Nor  must 
we  omit  some  of  the  smaller  objects,  which  greatly  attracted  the  visitors : 
the  Pansies,  both  florist  and  fancy,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird, 
and  Laing ;  and  the  exquisite  box  of  Pinks,  from  Mr.  Charles  Turner  of 
Slough.  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  of  Covent  Garden,  sent  a  very  fine 
collection  of  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  and  other  allied  bulbs ;  and  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sugden,  a  very  varied  and  pretty  collection  of  Iris.  In  short,  for  all 
who  desired  enjoyment  in  beautiful  flowers  there  was  an  ample  supply ; 
and  when  to  it  was  added  a  fine  day,  and  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  the 
rank  and  fashion  of  the  metropolis,  it  will  be  readily  conceived  that  a 
grand  treat  was  given  to  all  who  met  together  at  the  second  great  show 
of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society. 

National  Auricula  Show. 

As  we  ventured  to  predict,  this  show  was  national  only  in  name — nay, 
we  are  assured  from  eye-witnesses  that  it  was  confined,  with  two  excep¬ 
tions,  to  Yorkshire  growers,  the  only  other  exhibitors  being  Mr.  Elliott, 
of  Bochdale,  and  Mr.  Headly,  of  Stapleford,  near  Cambridge.  We  fear 
that  the  difficulties  are  too  great  to  allow  the  hope  of  north  and  south 
ever  being  able  to  combine  their  forces  in  a  really  National  Show.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  know  which  were  the  winning 
flowers,  we  therefore  subjoin  a  list  of  the  prizes. 

In  the  class  for  eight  kinds,  Mr.  Pohlman,  Halifax,  was  first,  with  a 
finely-grown  Colonel  Taylor,  and  Prince  of  Wales,  green  edge ;  Richard 
Headly,  and  a  fine  Lancashire  Hero ,  grey ;  Ashworth’s  Regular,  and 
Hepworth’s  True  Briton,  in  fine  character,  both  white ;  and  Blackbird, 
and  True  Blue,  seifs.  Second,  Mr.  E.  Elliott,  Rochdale,  with  Mrs.  Smith, 
Mrs.  Sturrock,  a  fine  George  Lightbody,  a  fine  Syke’s  Complete,  Favourite, 
Imperator,  Lee’s  Bright  Venus,  and  a  fine  Booth’s  Freedom.  Third,  Mr. 
Douglas,  York,  with  George  Lightbody  in  fine  character,  Ne  plus  Ultra, 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  Mrs.  Smith,  self.  Regular,  Glory,  Lovely  Ann,  and 
Unknown ,  self.  Fourth,  Richard  Headly,  Esq.,  Stapleford,  with  a  Seed¬ 
ling  green  edge,  bold  but  not  regular  in  the  edges ;  Fletcher’s  Mary  Ann , 
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in  good  character,  Heap’s  Smiling  Beauty ,  a  good  white-edged  flower; 
George  Lightbody ,  Blackbird,  Meteor,  Mag,  Hudson’s  Apollo,  and  a  pro¬ 
mising  Seedling  grey  edge. 

For  four  varieties,  first,  Mr.  Wilson,  Halifax,  with  Smiling  Beauty  in 
fine  character,  Syke’s  Complete,  Othello,  and  Colonel  Taylor  in  fine  cha¬ 
racter.  Second,  Mr.  It.  Headlv,  with  Campbell’s  Admiral  Napier,  a  fine 
George  Lightbody,  Lightbody’s  Sir  Charles  Napier,  a  chaste  white-edged 
flower  of  good  quality;  and  Royal  Purple.  Third,  Mr.  Baildon,  Halifax, 
with  Lee’s  Bright  Venus  in  fine  character,  Queen  Victoria,  Blue  Bonnet, 
and  Litton’s  Imperator,  green  edge,  in  good  character.  Fourth,  Mr. 
Douglas,  with  General  Bolivar,  Lovely  Ann,  Seedling  self,  and  Gairn’s 
Model,  a  pretty  white-edge  flower. 

In  the  classes  for  single  specimens,  green  edge,  first  and  second,  Mr. 
Wilson,  with  Colonel  Taylor  and  Page’s  Champion.  Third,  Mr.  Elliott, 
with  Page’s  Champion.  Fourth  and  fifth,  Mr.  Pohlman,  with  Colonel 
Taylor.  Grey  edge — First  and  second,  Mr.  Pohlman,  with  Lancashire 

Hero.  Third,  Mr.  Wilson,  with  George  Lightbody.  Fourth,  Mr. - , 

with  Syke’s  Complete.  Fifth,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Complete.  White 
edge — First,  Mr.  Headly,  with  Heap’s  Smiling  Beauty.  Second,  Mr. 
Wilson;  third,  Mr.  Elliott;  fourth,  Mr.  Pohlman;  each  with  Ashworth’s 
Regular.  Fifth,  Mr.  Elliott,  with  Smiling  Beauty.  Selfs — First,  Mr. 
Wood,  Fork,  with  Meteor  Flag.  Second,  Mr.  Wilson,  with  Blackbird. 
Third,  Mr.  Pohlman,  with  Meteor  Flag.  Fourth,  Mr.  Wood,  with  Black¬ 
bird.  Fifth,  Mr.  Douglas. 

Premier  Auricula,  Mr.  Pohlman,  with  Lancashire  Hero. 


THE  HYDROPULT. 

When  we  formerly  noticed  this  instrument,  we  did  so  from  merely  seeing 
it  at  the  proprietor’s  in  Regent  Street ;  since  then,  we  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  testing  it  personally,  and  can  hear  testimony  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  invention.  The  force  with  which  it  throws  a  stream  of  water 
is  almost  incredible,  while  for  syringing  a  greenhouse,  a  gentle  shower, 
as  fine  as  that  from  a  hand* syringe,  with  considerably  more  effect,  can  be 
easily  given.  We  have  a  gardener,  quite  of  the  old-fashioned  school,  who 
does  not  generally  fall  in  love  with  new-fangled  notions,  but  he  is  per¬ 
fectly  enchanted  with  the  saving  of  labour  and  time  that  the  Hydropult 
will  be  to  him. 


MR.  SALTER’S  NURSERY,  HAMMERSMITH. 

A  visit  to  this  nursery  will  now  well  repay  the  lover  of  flowers. 
There  is  a  fine  collection  of  Pyrethrums,  a  flower  which  Mr.  Salter  has 
succeeded  in  greatly  improving,  and  some  examples  of  which  we  hope  to 
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figure  in  an  early  number.  Peonies  and'  Iris  are  also  grown  in  large 
numbers  and  great  variety;  and,  as  they  are  so  easy  of  cultivation,  we 
hope  that  they  may  ere  long  be  more  generally  grown  than  they  are  at 
present.  The  very  varied  collection  of  Iris  shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sugden  at  the  last  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  attracted 
considerable  attention ;  and  the  curious  colours  existing  amongst  them 
are  not  be  found  in  any  other  tribe.  We  need  hardly  add,  that  visitors 
may  be  assured  of  meeting  with  the  utmost  attention  from  Mr.  Salter  ; 
while  there,  they  will  also  be  able  to  see  the  most  extensive  collection  of 
variegated  hardy  plants  probably  in  the  kingdom. 


CATALOGUE. 

A  General  Catalogue  of  Neiv,  Beautiful,  Rare,  and  other  Plants,  offered 
by  B.  S.  Williams,  Paradise  Nursery ,  Seven  Sisters  Road,  etc.,  etc., 
Holloway. 

A  most  abundant  List,  containing  not  only  novelties,  but  all  old-esta¬ 
blished  varieties  of  merit.  Mr.  Williams’s  name  is  so  well  known  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  Orchids,  that  we  need  hardly  say 
that  while  his  collection  is  most  extensive  and  varied,  the  plants,  as  wre 
can  testify  from  personal  visits,  are  in  the  very  height  of  health.  Amongst 
the  newest  in  this  beautiful  tribe  we  have  noticed  fine  varieties  of  Cypri- 
pedium,  var.  Bayanum,  Stonei,  and  Insigne  Maulei.  There  is  also  the 
beautiful  Cattleya  Warneri,  Phaleenopsis  S chiller iana,  etc.  The  exotic 
and  hardy  Ferns  are  also  very  beautiful,  the  list  comprising  all  the  best 
of  the  new  varieties  and  species  introduced  lately  amongst  us.  Several 
of  the  plants  which  have  been  figured  in  our  Magazine  have  come  from 
this  Nursery,  such  as  Amaryllis  Unique,  Achimenes  Mauve  Queen  and  Car- 
minata,  Petunia,  Floiver  of  the  Bay,  and  Rosa  Belle  Forme  j  and  we  may 
add  that  there  are  few  persons  who  grow  ornamental  plants  but  will  find 
their  desires  met  in  the  very  extensive  list  which  Mr.  Williams  has  put 
together  for  their  information. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS.— JULY. 

Greenhouse. — Pelargoniums  will  now  be  going  rapidly  out  of  bloom, 
and  as  they  get  past  their  prime,  it  will  be  desirable  to  get  the  wood  well 
ripened :  withhold,  therefore,  water,  and  let  them  have  the  full  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  sun.  It  is  better  before  taking  off  the  cuttings  to  let  the 
plants  have  a  good  fumigation,  as  this  will  keep  the  young  plants  clean  ; 
as  the  summer  flow7ers  will  be  mostly  out  of  the  way,  those  wrho  have 
taken  care  to  provide  themselves  with  a  good  supply  of  Achimenes  and 
Gloxinia  will  find  the  advantage  of  so  doing  now.  On  these,  with 
Fuchsias,  Balsams,  shrubby  Calceolarias,  and  a  few7  other  things,  the 
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main  dependence  must  be  placed  to  have  a  gay  house.  Heaths,  Epacris, 
and  such-like  will  be  safe  now  in  some  shady  place,  care  having  been 
taken  to  prevent  worms  from  entering  the  pots  by  laying  a  good  depth  of 
coal-ashes  underneath,  or  by  placing  a  piece  of  slate  for  each  pot  to 
stand  on. 

Flower  Garden. — Here  all  ought  to  be  bright  and  gay.  Verbenas, 
Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  etc.,  will  be  filling  up  the  beds  and  giving  abun¬ 
dance  of  bloom.  Where  great  neatness  and  particularity  are  required,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  beds,  constantly  cutting  out  all  superfluous 
shoots,  and  closely  pegging  down  Verbenas.  The  Rosary  will  now  be 
full  of  attraction;  each  day  will  unfold  new  beauties,  and  critical  eyes 
will  make  those  that  lay  claim  to  novelty  to  see  whether  they  are  equal 
to  the  older  varieties.  Care  must  be  taken,  for  with  seventy  or  eighty 
new  claimants  every  year,  as  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  all,  some  either 
of  the  old  or  new  varieties  must  be  discarded. 

Florists’  Flowers. — Auriculas  will  only  require  to  be  looked  over  well 
constantly,  and  greenfly  brushed  off  wherever  it  appears  ;  although  this  is 
more  troublesome  than  fumigating,  it  is  much  safer,  and  the  Auricula  is 
so  uncertain  a  flower  in  its  likes  and  dislikes,  that  we  prefer  this  treat¬ 
ment,  although  we  have  between  three  and  four  hundred  plants.  The 
compost  for  repotting  should  now  be  got  ready.  Carnations  and  Picotees 
should  be  layered,  and  if  Pinks  are  not  already  piped,  they  should  be  done 
now.  Dahlias  require  to  be  carefully  tied.  Dahlias  to  be  tied  and  thinned 
out  as  they  require  it.  Gladiolus  will  now  be  throwing  up  their  flower- 
stems,  and  it  will  be  desirable  to  give  them  some  support,  to  prevent, 
especially  in  windy  places,  their  being  broken  off.  Pansies  ought  now  to 
be  cut  down,  and  the  plants  placed  in  a  shady  place  to  encourage  them 
to  make  cuttings,  as  we  have  always  found  those  taken  off  in  xAugust  and 
September  to  make  the  best  plants.  Ranunculus,  as  the  leaves  die  off, 
should  be  taken  up  and  dried  in  a  shady  place. 

The  labour  of  many  months  will  be  now  bearing  fruit,  and  we  earnestly 
wish  all  who  have  taken  forethought  for  the  garden,  the  enjoyment  which 
the  sight  of  a  wrell-ordered  and  well-filled  garden  is  sure  to  bestow. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  Dean. — The  fancy  Pansies  are  very  beautiful,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  figure 
some  of  them  at  some  future  time. 

F. — We  cannot  enter  into  private  quarrels.  We  have  seen  the  correspondence 
you  allude  to,  and  think  it  is  a  great  pity  that  when  people  have  dirty  linen  to  wash 
they  don’t  do  it  at  home.  As  you  say,  one  person  is  always  the  aggressor. 

B.  R.  C. — We  opine  no  Rose  is  too  new  ;  1861-62  were  mentioned  to  exclude  older 
Roses,  not  to  keep  out  any  newer  ones. 

A  Lady  cannot  do  better  than  place  herself  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Iverv,  whose 
collection  of  British  Ferns  is  unequalled. 

Received,  letters  of  S.  R.  H.  ;  R.  F. ;  Bollison  and  Co. ;  C.  B. ;  C.  T. ;  Dobson 
and  Son. 
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ROSY  RECOLLECTIONS. 

No.  4. 

There  is  excitement  in  the  small  bosom  of  the  schoolboy,  who  has  just 
returned  for  his  Christmas  holidays,  and  is  to  hunt  on  the  morrow.  He 
roams  restlessly  upstairs  and  downstairs,  from  his  bedroom — where,  attired 
in  his  new  “  riding  pants,”  he  has  been  surveying  himself  for  the  four¬ 
teenth  time — to  the  stable,  where  abides  the  jumping  cob,  and  where  he 
never  wearies  of  hearing  from  the  groom  that  he  “  needn’t  turn  ’im  from 
nothing.”  And  won’t  he  astonish  Master  Brown,  his  schoolmate  and 
neighbour,  who  is  sure  to  be  out  “  on  that  one-eyed  brute  of  a  pony and 
won’t  he  gallop  past  Puncher  maximus,  who  has  thrashed  him  liberally 
during  the  last  half,  if  he  can  only  catch  him  in  some  dirty  lane?  He 
cracks  his  hunting-whip  in  the  hall ;  he  “  who-ops  ”  in  the  shrubberies ; 
and,  finally,  retires  to  dream  that  he  has  “ pounded”  all  the  field  over 
an  extra-sized  canal,  and  that  as  he  flies  over  its  sullen  waters,  the  head 
of  Puncher  maximus  bobs  up,  and  fixes  on  him  a  look  of  envy  and 
despair. 

And  thus  did  I,  on  the  eve  of  my  first  Rose- Show,  stray  feverishly  in¬ 
doors  and  out.  Now  in  my  garden,  gazing  reproachfully  at  those  Roses 
which  were  not  in  sufficient  bloom,  as  though  they  had  done  it  to  spite 
me,  and  trying  to  induce  a  premature  development,  until  I  cracked  their 
petals  and  spoiled  them ;  and  now,  under  cover,  filling  my  zinc  tubes, 
picking  out  the  best  moss  for  my  boxes,  and  writing  correct  cards  of  the 
names  and  species  of  the  Roses  which  were  to  race  for  the  cup.  All  was 
in  readiness  when,  as  the  daylight  fell,  I  took  a  last  lingering  survey  of 
my  pets.  There  was  a  Baronne  Prevost,  I  remember,  which  I  rather 
flattered  myself  would  make  Jones  gasp;  a  Countess  Mole  of  such  ample 
proportions  as  would  have  won  her  praise  in  Brobdignag;  and  a  grand 
specimen  of  Las  Casas,  which  we  then  accounted  to  be  a  noble  Rose, 
not  criticizing  in  those  days  so  keenly  as  in  these,  an  “  eye  ”  about  the 
size  of  a  shilling !  With  blooms  of  this  calibre,  tastefully  disposed,  I 
fully  hoped  to  bring  disgrace  on  Jones;  and  I  saw  him  that  night  in  my 
broken  slumbers,  bringing  out  of  his  usual  hamper  twenty-four  small  and 
sullied  Roses,  sticking  them,  without  any  regard  to  size  or  colour,  in  the 
ginger-beer  bottles,  to  which  I  have  previously  referred,  and  of  course 
miserably  defeated. 

There  was  no  need  next  morning  for  the  small  bits  of  gravel,  which  my 
faithful  gardener  threw  up  to  my  bedroom  window,  for  I  was  nearly  dressed 
when  the  summons  came,  and  in  my  garden  at  four  a.m.  My  reader,  if 
you  have  never  seen  Roses  when,  refreshed  by  those  welcome  dews  which 
flow  ee  from  the  cool  cisterns  of  the  midnight  air,”  they  awake  in  the  soft 
splendour  of  the  rising  sun,  you  have  yet  to  see  them  in  their  glory.  It 
seemed  a  cruel  wrong  to  decapitate  them,  and  yet  why  should  they  be  as 
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lost  to  the  general  public  as  though  they  “  sprang  in  deserts  where  no 
men  abide ”?  Ilfaut  souffrir p our  etre  admired;  and,  moreover,  Jones’s 
time  was  come. 

We  reached  the  place  of  exhibition,  my  gardener  and  I,  at  least  three 
hours  before  there  was  the  slightest  necessity,  and  a  considerable  time 
before  the  doors  were  opened  of  the  Hall  in  which  the  show  wras  held. 
There  was  no  trace  to  be  seen  of  our  adversary,  and  a  lively  hope  began 
to  gleam  in  my  ungenerous  breast  that  possibly  he  had  come  to  grief. 
Had  a  special  messenger  arrived  to  inform  us  that  the  Reverend  Jones’s 
market-cart  had  broken  down  abruptly,  and  that  his  Roses  were  strewed 
over  the  king’s  high-road,  I  fear  that  I  should  not  have  experienced  that 
large  amount  of  earnest  sympathy  which  is  due  to  a  clergyman  in  dis¬ 
tress.  Nay,  I  blush  to  confess  that  a  vision  of  beetles  nibbling  at  Jones’s 
favourite  blooms  presented  itself  to  my  imagination,  and  that  I  did  not 
repel  it,  as  I  ought  to  have  done. 

Communicating  with  the  Hall  were  several  anterooms,  in  which  we 
prepared  our  flowers  for  exhibition ;  and  just  as,  after  a  most  elaborate 
and  careful  arrangement,  I  emerged  from  one  of  these,  proudly  bearing 
my  precious  freight  before  me, — Oh  !  what  do  you  think  that,  to  my 
intense  dismay  and  horror,  I  confronted  in  that  wretched  lobby  ?  Jones , 
with  a  bran-new  box,  the  facsimile  of  my  own,  zinc  tubes,  green  moss, 
and  everything  in  the  highest  style  of  art !  We  met  face  to  face,  like  Box 
and  Cox  with  their  two  tea-trays,  muttered  a  mutual  “  How  d’ye  do?” 
which  meant,  “  What  business  have  you  here?”  glared  at  each  other’s 
Roses,  and  separated.  But,  alas  !  in  that  brief  survey  what  did  I  behold  ! 
The  brute  had  actually  got  a  Baronne  Prevost,  beating  mine  by  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  several  Roses  wdiich  I  had  never  even  seen,  and  to 
crown  all,  a  yellow  Noisette,  which  I  knew  would  be  the  envy  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  every  pretty  girl  in  the  show. 

Three  hours  afterwards,  that  show  was  open  to  the  British  public,  and 
my  cup  of  misery  brimmed  over  when  my  enemy  met  me  in  the  middle 
of  the  Hall,  and  remarked  to  me  patronizingly,  before  a  crowd  of  people, 
“  They’ve  disqualified  you  for  extra  foliage,  or  I  really  believe  that  you 
would  have  come  in  third  /”  S.  R.  H. 


THE  PRINCESS  ALEXANDRA. 

In  these  days  floriculture  is  much  advancing :  there  are  more  and 
better  amateurs  each  year.  You  can  scarcely  go  to  any  house  with  a 
garden  attached,  where  the  owner  has  not  some  object  of  interest  to 
show  you.  Some  follow  one  (or  more),  others  follow  other  classes  of 
flowers,  but  it  is  the  exception  to  find  a  garden  without  some  floral 
hobby  which  is  ridden  with  considerable  pride.  This  is  well,  for  the 
garden  is  a  source  of  constant  interest,  occupation,  and  hope ;  and  the 
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mind  that  can  pass  by  flowers  with  indifference  is  not  to  be  envied.  In 
flower  shows,  also,  of  late  years  a  marked  improvement  is  manifest,  and 
much  increase  of  interest  centres  in  the  stands  of  florists’  flowers. 

Now  everything  should  he  done  to  foster  and  develope  these  floral  pro¬ 
pensities,  and  the  welcome  which  the  English  nation  has  given  to  the 
Princess  Alexandra  suggests  one  particular  in  which  amateurs  and  dealers 
are  alike  interested,  and  to  which,  if  attention  be  paid,  an  impulse  for  im¬ 
provement  rather  than  a  check  may  be  given.  There  are  sure  to  be 
“  Alexandra”  seedlings  in  every  class  of  flowrer ;  let  the  floral  public  find, 
in  those  at  least  that  bear  this  name,  something  beautiful,  and  something 
which  really  we  feel  a  pride  in  possessing  and  welcoming.  We  know 
full  well  the  tenderness  with  which  a  seedling  raiser  regards  his  own  rear- 
lings  : — he  is  the  mother — they  are  the  children,  and  each  thinks  his  own 
the  best.  He  rejoices  to  have  something  to  introduce  to  public  notice ; 
or,  if  his  pocket  is  interested,  he  can  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  forego  the 
sale  of  those  novelties  (?)  which  command  better  prices  as  such.  In  fact, 
he  makes  market  of  bis  monopoly  to  those  who  are,  alas  !  too  confiding 
and  curious  about  what  is  new,  rather  than  satisfied  with  good  till  proved 
better  ones  are  introduced.  But  he  damages  alike  his  own  credit  as  a 
raiser,  he  sews  up  the  pocket  of  purchasers  with  the  needle  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  when  he  does  raise  a  real  “  wolf”  seedling,  former  dupes  heed 
not  his  cry. 

Now  wTe  would  suggest  something  of  an  ordeal  by  which  all  seedlings 
should  be  tested,  in  order  to  establish  the  confidence  of  purchasers, 
whether  they  be  Verbenas,  Pelargoniums,  Pansies,  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias, 
or  other  florists5  flowers,  with  which  the  lists,  books,  brains,  and  gardens 
of  dealers  have  been  deluged,  in  very  questionable  degrees  of  variety  or 
improvement.  It  may  be  all  very  well  for  printers  or  label  makers,  but 
not  for  florists  or  dealers. 

Now,  Mr.  Raiser,  you  have  had  much  trouble  with  your  seedlings,  and 
have  been  buoyant  with  hope;  but  if  you  will  be  patient  and  judicious 
you  will  ultimately  reap  the  benefit  of  these  qualities,  in  addition  to  that 
of  all  your  painstaking.  Don’t  expect  too  much  :  you  can’t  hope  to  have 
many  worth  keeping  from  your  seedling  beds.  One  by  one  the  blooms 
appear  :  the  bad  ones  disappear ;  but  there  are  some  doubtful  ones,  and 
these  cause  the  mischief.  Now  don’t  be  sparing,  give  them  away,  sell  them 
for  2s.  6d.  a  dozen  (that  will  pay  you),  and  only  keep  the  cream.  Bring 
none  of  these  out  until  you  have  well  proved  them  during  one  season  : 
show  them  to  three  or  four  competent  judges,  who  know  what  a  flower 
ought  to  be,  and  v’ho  are  acquainted  with  existing  varieties :  invite 
criticism,  and  again  get  rid  of  the  buttermilk,  and  do  your  best  with  the 
butter  itself.  Then  will  be  your  reward  ;  you  can  give  a  fair  and  full  de¬ 
scription,  adding  the  variety  to  which  each  is  an  improvement ;  amateurs 
will  soon  see  them  and  ask  each  other,  “  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Raiser’s 
f  Alexandra’?  You  must  have  it,  everybody  should  grow  it.”  Don’t 
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fix  a  fabulous  price;  be  moderate:  ask  what  you  require,  and  require 
what  you  ask ;  then  purchasers  can  please  themselves  when  they  see 
the  lists. 

And  now.,  Mr.  Dealer,  do  you  scout  the  rubbishing  novelties  (?)  from 
your  gardens ;  buy  what  you  know  is  good,  and  keep  nothing  else ;  help 
your  customers  in  their  selection,  and  get  and  keep  a  trade  by  winning 
confidence.  Don’t  sell  what  is  merely  grown  for  selling’s  sake.  Pray 
what  is  the  origin  of  the  expression  “  It’s  a  sell”  ?  And  when  an  improved 
flower  is  out,  discard  that  on  which  it  is  an  improvement,  and  you  will 
soon  drive  a  brisker  trade,  because  the  purchasing  public  seldom  hang 
back  when  they  get  their  money’s  worth,  and  will  not  begrudge  expense 
for  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  florallv  to  “  Welcome  Princess  Alex¬ 
andra.” — An  Amateur.  ( Gossip  of  the  Garden .) 


THE  POSE  SHOWS. 

Crystal  Palace,  June  27th.  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  July  1st. 

Instead  of  attempting  a  detailed  account  of  these  two  great  exhibitions 
of  the  Queen  of  Flowers,  we  have  thought  it  better  to  give  our  readers  the 
general  result  of  our  observations,  believing  that  it  will  more  interest  them 
than  lists  of  victors,  whether  the  persons  who  gave  them  or  the  flowers 
which  they  have  exhibited. 

We  know  not  whether  we  have  grown  more  fastidious,  or  whether  the 
seasons  have  been  unfavourable,  but  we  have  certainly,  for  the  last  twro 
or  three  years,  not  considered  that  Roses  have  been  equal  to  their  former 
reputation.  We  have,  for  instance,  seen  them  in  better  condition  than 
in  this  season,  and  have  also  seen  them  in  much  worse ;  some  stands 
were  conspicuous  for  their  great  merit,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  they  had, 
in  our  eyes,  a  wishy-washy  or  else  a  draggled  look  about  them, — our  idea 
being  that  the  Birmingham  Rose  Show  will  perhaps  see  them  in  better 
character  than  the  metropolitan  ones ;  while  of  some  individual  blooms  it 
may  be  said  that  the  epithets  usually  bestowed  w7ere  wrell  deserved. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  year  1861-62  will  be  distinguished  as 
having  added  some  very  valuable  varieties  to  our  lists, — Roses  which  are 
destined  to  remain  for  many  years  as  favourites.  They  are  principally 
amongst  the  crimson  and  dark  varieties,  and  of  them  the  following  have 
been  exhibited  in  good  condition  : — - Francois  Lacharme  has  fully  borne 
out  the  character  we  gave  it  when  figuring  it  in  our  May  number ; 
it  is  a  noble  Rose,  of  great  substance,  and  of  a  most  delicious  and  unusual 
fragrance  (at  least  with  ourselves),  a  bloom  now  before  us  having  a  most 
delicate  flavour  of  lemon  mixed  with  the  rose-perfume.  Charles  Lefebvre  is 
another  fine  Rose,  dark,  shaded  crimson  ;  Madame  Boutin,  fine ;  La  Bril - 
lante,  a  beautifully  bright  flower,  but  soon  fading  off ;  Olivier  Delhomme 
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and  Alphonse  Damaizin,  both  very  fine  flowers;  Souvenir  de  Comte  Cavour, 
very  bright ;  Alexandre  Dumas,  fine,  dark ;  Souvenir  de  Lady  Eardley , 
fine;  Marechal  Vaillant,  very  bright,  and  of  good  quality;  Louise 
Darzens,  a  good  white,  purer  in  colour  than  Mademoiselle  Bonnaire,  and 
of  better  habit,  but  not  so  good  in  form  ;  Madame  Charles  Wood,  a  large 
Hose,  a  little  coarse,  but  very  showy,  and  retaining  its  colour  for  a  long 
time  after  expansion  ;  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  very  fine,  darki  one  of 
the  best  of  its  class ;  Robert  Fortune,  very  globular ;  Professor  Koch,  a 
fine  flower;  Lord  Clyde  (Paul  and  Son),  very  fine  and  dark.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  what  a  prolific  year  it  was  ;  not  so,  we  imagine,  will  1862-63 
prove.  Of  the  flowers  already  exhibited,  the  best  are  Andre  Le  Roy, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Standish,  a  flower  of  very  fine  build  and  substance  ; 
Baron  de  Rothschild,  bright  fiery  red ;  Due  d3 Anjou,  a  promising  flower ; 
Le  Rhone,  brilliant  crimson,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Senateur  Vaisse, 
but  shaded, — this  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  season  ;  President 
Lincoln,  a  good  flower,  so  far  as  one  may  judge:  but,  with  regard  to 
these  new  varieties,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  determine  their  true 
character,  and  we  therefore  speak  with  much  diffidence  on  them.  While 
on  this  subject,  we  may  mention  that  we  have  had  blooms  sent  to  us  from. 
Paris  of  a  new  Hose,  which  we  hope  to  figure  next  month,  and  which  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  a  great  addition  to  our  dark-coloured  Bourbons. 

Amongst  the  older  varieties,  there  were  shown  in  Teas  some  excellent 
blooms  of  Madame  Falcot,  one  of  the  deepest  of  yellows ;  Rubens,  very 
fine ;  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Devoniensis ,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  L3 Enfant  Trouve 
(which  we  wonder  any  one  could  have  confounded  with  Eliza  Sauvage), 
and  Enfant  de  Lyon.  Amongst  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Comtesse  C.de  Chabrillant,  Jules  Mar gottin,  General  Jacqueminot,  and  Lord 
Raglan,  were  in  almost  every  stand ;  while  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
Catherine  Guillot,  and  Louise  Odier,  maintained  the  position  of  the 
Bourbon  Fmse. 

Large  numbers  of  visitors  bore  witness  to  the  great  and  increasing 
popularity  of  the  Hose ;  and  at  no  exhibitions  throughout  the  season  do 
we  see  more  real  interest  taken  in  the  flowers  than  at  our  Hose  Shows. 


DISA  GHANDIFLOHA. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Charles  Leach,  of  Clapham  Park,  whose 
name  is  now  inseparably  connected  with  the  growth  of  this  fine  Cape  Orchid, 
we  have  at  present  a  plant  flowering  in  our  possession,  and  a  lovely  thing 
it  is ;  the  culture  which  he  recommended  has  been  entirely  successful ;  it 
has  never  been  allowed  to  get  dry,  and  indeed,  we  may  say,  has  stood  in 
water  all  the  year.  The  young  offsets,  which  will  supply  the  place  of  the 
flowering  stem,  have  already  made  their  appearance,  while  four  blooms 
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are  fully  expanded,  and  two  others  are  about  to  open;  it  is  also  remarkable 
for  the  great  length  of  time  in  which  the  individual  flower  continues  in 
bloom ;  so  that  altogether  it  is  a  most  valuable  plant,  and  as  this  is  its 
season  of  flowering,  it  will  come  in  admirably  to  fill  up  the  gaps  made 
by  the  earlier  summer-flowering  plants. 

The  variety  which  we  have  in  flower  is  that  named  by  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  super ba,  and  is  more 
brilliant  in  colouring  than  that  figured  by  us  in  our  second  volume.  It 
is  hardly  possible  however,  we  think,  to  determine  which  is  the  original 
species  and  which  the  variety. 


REVIEW. 

The  Indoor  Gardener.  By  Miss  Maling.  Longman  and  Co. 

The  universal  love  of  gardening  amongst  us  is  borne  witness  to  in  many 
ways,  this  little  book  being  amongst  the  number.  It  not  only  shows  that 
indoor  gardening  is  a  possibility ,  but  that  it  may,  with  care  and  manage¬ 
ment,  be  made  very  effective.  A  considerable  portion  of  its  contents 
have  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  f  Gardeners’  Chronicle,’  and  have 
afforded  much  information  to  those  whose  limited  means,  confined  situa¬ 
tion,  or  delicate  health  compel  them  to  be  indoor  gardeners.  In  this 
little  book  the  most  ample  directions  are  given  on  all  points  connected 
with  the  subject,  the  authoress  wisely  preferring  “risking  too  great  minute¬ 
ness  and  explicitness  of  detail  to  leaving  the  points  unnoticed,  trying  to 
make  evident  at  what  to  aim  as  well  as  to  indicate  the  readiest  means  of 
attaining  them.”  The  information  is  given,  too,  in  a  kindly  and  genial 
manner  that  is  sure  to  recommend  the  book.  We  do  not,  of  course,  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  scientific  writing,  for  it  would  be  out  of  place ;  but  we  do  find 
good  common  sense  and  plain  English,  and  that  is  no  small  desideratum 
nowadays.  We  strongly  advise  all  who  are  interested  to  peruse  it.  We 
have  ourselves  one  of  the  little  flower-casements  mentioned  in  the  book, 
and,  although  we  only  keep  flowers  in  pots  in  it,  it  is  ever  a  pleasing  object, 
and  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  a  room,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
preserves  them  from  the  dust,  gas,  and  heat  of  the  room  itself. 


RANUNCULUS. 

In  offering  a  few  lines  in  reference  to  this  florists’  flower,  I  may  state 
that,  from  letters  received  and  from  the  shows  I  have  attended,  there 
appears  to  be  somewhat  a  revived  interest  felt  in  this  most  beautiful  open- 
air  production.  The  success  experienced  this  season  has  been  varied. 
The  prospect  seemed  full  of  promise  until  the  1st  of  May,  but  in  many 
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parts  of  the  kingdom  the  “  Merry  Month  ”  made  its  entree  in  a  frosted 
white  vesture.  To  the  surprise  and  regret  of  many  florists,  it  was  found, 
on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  May,  that  the  thermometer  had  registered 
8  and  even  10  degrees  of  freezing.  The  mercury  or  spirit  standing  at 
22  or  24  degrees  Fahrenheit,  on  a  May  morning,  must  ever  be  disastrous 
to  the  garden,  and  the  Ranunculus  shared  in  the  ill  effects  alike  with 
other  of  its  ornamental  companions.  The  blooming  season  was  early, 
and  only  an  average  one,  but  still  hundreds  of  excellent  flowers  were 
produced  from  the  modern  progeny  reared  by  the  skill  of  those  interested 
in  this  flower  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  a  few  excellent  seedlings 
have  been  added  to  the  stock  which  promise,  from  the  beauty  of  their 
markings,  and  the  vigour  of  their  early  life,  to  be  valuable  additions  to 
the  catalogue  of  celebrities  in  future  vears. 

To  any  one  long  conversant  with  the  named  varieties  of  Ranunculus, 
it  must  be  striking  to  observe  the  great  advance  that  has  been  made  in 
the  quality  and  variety  of  the  flowers  within  the  period  of  memory,  and 
how  few  of  the  old  flowers,  except  Naxara ,  Sophia ,  and  Eliza,  are  now 
to  be  found  in  stands  for  competition ;  a  new  and  very  superior  race  of 
edged,  spotted,  and  mottled  seedling  flowers  having  superseded  the  Dutch 
varieties,  which  were  familiar  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  and  which 
formed  the  exhibition  staple  at  that  time  in  the  midland  and  northern 
counties  of  England. 

Carey  Tyso. 

Wallingford ,  BerJcs. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS.— AUGUST. 

Greenhouse  and  Conservatory. — All  the  spring  and  summer  denizens  of 
these  structures  will  now  have  departed ;  the  hard-wooded  things  standing 
out  on  some  cool  and  shady  border,  or  under  the  shade  of  tiffany  ;  the 
Pelargoniums  having  been  cut  down, — in  a  pit,  where  they  can  be  kept 
close  while  breaking  afresh.  As  soon  as  these  shoots  have  attained  a 
couple  of  inches  in  length,  the  plants  be  repotted  into  smaller  pots, 
some  of  the  roots  to  be  shaken  out,  and  then  allowed  plenty  of  air  until 
the  autumn  repotting  takes  place.  The  places  formerly  occupied  by  these 
various  plants  must  now  be  supplied  with  Zonale  Geraniums,  Calceolarias, 
Fuchsias,  Balsams,  Asters,  Gladiolus,  and  other  autumn-flowering  plants. 
Keep  the  houses  well  syringed,  and  this  applies  to  plants  out-of-doors  as 
well.  From  the  very  dry  summer  that  we  are  now  having,  red  spider 
very  soon  gains  ground,  and  nothing  will  check  it  so  effectually  as  a 
liberal  supply  of  water  with  a  syringe  or  hydropult.  As  soon  as  young 
offsets  of  Cinerarias  are  strong  enough,  pot  them  off  singly  into  thumb- 
pots,  to  make  good  plants  for  early  flowering ;  seedlings  are  also  very 
effective  for  the  same  purpose.  Mignonette  may  now  be  sown  in  pots 
for  winter  flowering. 
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Flower  Garden. — This  is  a  good  time  to  propagate  Antirrhinums,  Pen- 
stemons,  Phloxes,  Hollyhocks,  and  other  border  flowers.  As  in  all  these 
classes  there  are  now  so  many  fine  varieties,  we  would  strongly  urge  the 
immediate  discarding  of  all  inferior  varieties.  Bedding  plants  should 
now  also  be  propagated ;  if  a  cool  border  is  at  hand,  there  is  no  better 
place.  Here  place  cuttings  of  Geraniums,  Gazania,  etc. ;  Calceolarias 
we  do  not  propagate  until  much  later  in  the  season,  and  they  then  make 
excellent  plants  for  the  following  spring.  The  beds  should  now  be  attended 
to,  pegging  down  Verbenas,  lopping  off  superfluous  shoots,  and  in  general 
keeping  all  in  excellent  order. 

Florists’  Flowers. — Auriculas  should  now  be  repotted  ;  from  experience 
we  recommend  32-sized  pots,  and  a  mixture  of  cowdung,  loam,  and  leaf- 
mould,  either  in  equal  proportions,  or  one-half  of  the  former  to  one-fourth 
of  each  of  the  loam  and  leaf- mould ;  all  the  materials  to  be  well  rotted 
and  well  incorporated.  After  repotting,  keep  the  frames  close  and 
shaded  for  a  few  days,  giving  a  gentle  supply  of  water,  and  then  gra¬ 
dually  give  more  air.  Keep  them  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  from 
heavy  rains;  in  fact,  we  never  allow  ours  to  have  any  rain.  Carnations 
and  Picotees  should  now  be  layered  ;  a  light  soil  is  the  best  to  layer  them 
all ;  gently  syringe  the  pots  when  completed,  and  carefully  attend  to  this 
for  some  time  unless  we  have  rain.  Dahlias  will  now  require  a  good 
deal  of  attention ;  water  carefully  and  mulch  them,  if  this  dry  weather 
continue;  tie  out  the  shoots,  then  thin  them  out  where  too  crowded. 
Hollyhocks  may  now  be  propagated  in  a  gentle  hotbed.  The  side  shoots 
answer  for  this  purpose.  The  spikes  of  bloom  may  now  also  be  shortened, 
where  size  and  quality  are  desired,  otherwise  they  look  more  graceful 
when  allowed  to  grow  naturally.  Pansies  may,  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
be  propagated,  and  will  make  nice  plants  for  spring  blooming.  Pinks, 
as  soon  as  well  rooted,  may  be  removed  into  store-beds,  to  make  growth 
for  planting  out  by-and-by.  Boses  will  be  all  the  better  for  watering, 
where  it  can  be  done  ;  and  where  it  has  not  been  done,  budding  should  be 
completed.  We  fear  that  this  will  be  a  bad  season  for  the  operation,  as, 
owing  to  the  very  dry  weather,  both  the  bud  and  stock  are  apt  to  shrivel. 
A  cabbage-leaf  thrown  lightly  over  the  bud  will  be  a  great  advantage  in 
shading  it  from  the  suiTs  rays. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Received,  letters  of  C.  T. ;  J.  V. ;  W.  and  Co.  ;  C.  P.  B. 

Ignoramus  wishes  to  know  “  what  a  quinquevulnerous  Geranium  is  — botanical 
pedantry  run  mad,  to  describe  a  Geranium  with  a  spot  in  each  petal. 

J •  T. — The  petals  are  not  those  of  Gloire  de  Bordeaux  ;  some  other  Rose  has  been 
sent  to  you  in  mistake. 

F.— We  do  not  believe  that  Bisa  grandiflora  is  in  the  catalogues  ;  inquire  of  Mr. 
Veitcli,  who  we  know  has  it. 

I. — Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Seven  Sisters  Road,  has  the  stock  of  Cypripe§ium 
Dayanum. 
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